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CHAPTER r. 

ALL IN THE DOWNS. 

.".STWARD of that old town Steyning, and 
Washington and Wislon, the lover of an En(, 
1 indscapc may find much to dwell upon. The best 
way 10 enjoy it is to follow the path along the meadows, 
iiiidemeath the inland rampart of the Sussex hills. 
Here is pasture rich enough for the daintiest sheep 
a dream Ufion ; tones of varied green in stripes [by order of th^T 
uarmer), trees as for a portrait grouped, with the folding hills behinifi^ 
rand ligbt and shadow making love in play to one another. AIsS 

71 the breaks of meadow and the footpath faendings, sliles wherS^ 
. sve is made in ewnest, at the proper lime of year, with the dark- 
[browed hills imposing everlasting constancy. 

Any man here, however sore he may he from the road of life, 

" T sitting awhile and gazing,findsthegood will of his younger days 

ive with a wider capacity. Though he hold no commune witi 

e heights so far above him, neither with the trees that stand ii 

liet audience soothingly, nor even with the flowers still as brigM 

in his childhood, yet to himself he must say something — hcltrf 

id in silence. Into his mind, and heart, and soul, without a ~~ 

il knowledge, or the noisy trouble of thinking, pure c 

mlh his native land and its claim on his love are entering. The 

power of the earth is round him with its lavish gifts of life, — bounty 

\ the Up of beauty, and that cultivated glory which no other 

1 has earned, 

^ Instead of panting to rash abroad and bo VisX a.tftoti't V'Sa 

' s, rather let one slay within a very easy tcacV o^ \tf«wi^ 



ills! 

M 

lerfi^H 
irk-^^ 

life, 
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hour to saunter gently down this meadow p 
broad bold gap of hedge, with bushes inclined to heal the 
breach, and mallow-leaves hiding the scar of chalk, here is a stile 
of no high pretence^ and comfortable to ga;te from. For hath 
it not a preface of planks, constructed with deep anatomical 
knowledge, and delicate study of maiden decorum ? And lo ! in 
spite of the planks — as if to show what human nature is — in the 
body of the stile itself, towards the end of the third bar down, are 
two considerable nicks, where the short-legged children from the 
village have a sad habit of coining to think. Here, with thdr 
fingers in their mouths, they sit and muse, and scrape their heels, 
and stare at one another, broadly taking estimate of hfe. Then 
with a push and scream, the scramble and the rush down hill 
begin, ending (as all troubles should) in a brisk pull-up of 
laughter. 

However, it might be too much to say that the cleverest child 
Ijeaeath the hills, or even the man with the licence to sell tea, 
coffee, snufT, and tobacco, who now comes looking after them, finds 
any conscious pleasure, or feels quickening influence from the scene. 
To Ihem it is but a spread of meadows under a long curve of hill, 
green and mixed with trees down here, brown and spotted with 
furie up there ; to the children a play-ground ; to the men a. 
farm, requiring repairs and a good bit of manure. 

So it IS -. and yet with even those who think no more of it, Iho 
place, if not the scenery, has its aftei^ath of influence, lu later 
times, when sickness, absence, or the loss of sight debars them, 
men will feel a deep impression of a thing to long for. To be 
longed for with a yearning stronger than mere admiration, or the 

fainter's taste can form. For he, whatever pleasure rises at the 
eauty of the scene, loses it by thinking of it ; even as the joy of 
all things dies in the enjoying. 

But to those who there were bom (and nevec thought about it), 
in the days of age or ailment, or of better fortune even in a brighter 
climate, how at the sound of an ancient name, or glimpse of 
faint resemblance, or even on some turn of thought untraced and 
unaccountable — again the hills and valleys spread, to aged visiou 
truer than they were to youthful eyesight ; again the trees are 
rustling in the wind as they used to rusde ; again the sheep climb 
up the brown lurf in their snowy zigiag. A thousand winks .(' 
childhood widen into one clear dream of age. 
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CHAPTER n. 



that old house i 






rail/ Ihc ( 



fjCTieral 
fiend 
llitough tfic lowland path. " It must have a Doble view ; but 
a position, and what an aspect 1" 

"Tlie house has been there long enough to get used to 
his host's reply ; " and it is not built, as Ihey are where you li 
the substance of a hat." 

That large old-fashioned house, which looks as if ii had 
much larger, stands just beneath the crest of a long.baclied hi 
a deep embrasure. Although it stands so high, and sees much 
of the sun than the polestar, it is not quite so weather-beaten, 
a stranger would suppose. It has some little protection, i 
deiinite outline for its grounds, because it was built ou an ol 
ottenaive settlement of the chalk ; a thing unheeded in early 
but now very popular and attractive, under the name of " lam 
Ol thestf there arc a good many still to be traced on the sides 
Sqssc-x hills, caused (as the learned say) by the shifting of the gri 
sand) or silt, which generally underlies the more stable chaUt. 
however, of them are so strongly marked and bold as this 
which is known as " Coombe Lorraine." It is no mere deprc: 
or irregular subsidence, but a sheer vertical drop, which shows 
if a broad slice had been cut out from the chine to the base 
Ihe highland. 

Here, in the lime of William Rufus, Roland de Lorraine, h: 
11 grant from him, or from tlic Conqueror, and trusting the soil. 
elide no more, or ignorant that it had ever slidden, built himscif 
a dwelling-place to keep a look-out on his property. This abode, 
no doubt, was lilted for warlike domesticity, being founded in the 
fine old times when every gentleman was bound to build himself 
a castle. 

It may have been that a little jealousy of his friend, De Bra< 

(who had taken a larger grant of land, although he was of i 

Mirc, :ind had kiUcJ fewer men than Sir Roland), led this ( 

'■'■' ■-"• r ■■" i-?r to set up his tower so high. At any rate, he Si 

■ command in gly, that if Bramber Castle had 

.lit have looked down its chimneys as ireely e: 

>.|jcotes. Ilrambcr Castle, however, happened 



n the 
niself 

I 



night's end, according to the tradition of the fitmily, 
'"lughlj- peaceful as alvfe of wat s\ioii\4. t-wrv. ^^^-ws, 
' '^IS^^Ml^^^ Roland and bis (t\ctv4 at\i. t\^^Cwi:«i_ 



^«tcell< 
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eicellenl lemper and spirits, and pleasant contempt of the country. 
The harvest-moon was rising over breadths of corn in grant to them, 
and sheep and cattle tended by their villeins, once the owners. 
Each congralulaled the other upon tranquil seizin, and the good- 
will of the neighbourhood ; when suddenly their way was stopped 
by a score of heavy Englishmen. 

These, in their clumsy manner, sued no favour, nor even justice ; 
only to be trodden down with fairness and show of reason. 

" Ye shall be trodden all alike," De Braose shouted fiercely, 
having learned a good deal of English from the place he lived in ; 
" clods arc made to be trodden down. Out of my road, or I draw 
my sword !" 

The men turned from him to Sir Roland, who was known to be 
kind of heart. 

" Ye do the wrong thing to meet me thus," he answered in his 
Utmost English ; " the thing, that is to say I hearken ; but not with 
this violence." 

Speaking thus he spurred his horse, and the best of the men 
made way for him. But one of them had an arrow straining on 
the cord, with intent to shoot — as he said to the priest at the gallows 
— De Braose, and him only. As the two knights galloped off, 
he kt his arrow, in the waning of the light, fly after them ; and 
it was so strongly sped that it pierced back-harness, and passed 
through the reins of^ Roland de Lorraine. Thus he died ; and his 
descendants like lo tell the story. 

It is not true, although maintained by descendants of De Braose, 
that he was the man that was shot, and the knight who ran away 
Sir Roland. The pious duties rendered by the five brave monks 
from y&;amp were for ll\e soul of Sir Roland, as surely as the arrow 
was for the body of De Braose. But after eight hundred years 
almost, let the benefit go between them. 

Whichever way this may have chanced, in an age of unsettled 
principles, sure it is that the good knight died, either then or after- 
wards. Also, that a man was hanged at a spot still shown in his 
behalf, and that he felt it such an outrage on his sense of justice, 
after missing his proper shot, that even now he is often seen, when 
the harvest-moon is lonely, straining a long bow at something, hut 
roost careful not to shoot. 

These, however, are mere legends, wherewith we have nought lo 
do. And it would have been as well to leave them in their quiet 
slumber, if it could have been shown without them how the house 
built up there. Also one may fairly fancy that a sweet and 
gallant knight may have found his own vague pleasure in a fine and 
ample view. Regarding which matter we are perhaps a little too 
haiA OR our ancestors ; presuming that they never owned such 
-jresasoursfor "scenery," because they knew the large impossibility 
'Mfscnlting it. 



WHFTHE2 fcs &d£S 

of 




It is 
stin exists or M. aor rair cax amnir fiur jc jbs t^h 
any kiii^;!^. or cicni <Tiftr ^ imbw'ii u- ILuml amK; 'votii "^tK r-onnuTro; 

it most be onfd, m. caadrzncL iwb: aurnxsc t^tsj «nr ligc lurs 
are proper, hcec aaA Aesc aSfle ai> ahmr •fcUfiirTfun^. Tjk ii^sac 
Sir Rolaad L uuB.AJM. canM&^igiraffjincxjLTmgamaE'ag air atigr 
man in y«giawM^ Hcsc was ^e asanc sat lirp- ^e giacz: auE 
bere that BioEe ie^aasv bcmg. iDBOL snL lean^n^ ttL soit g "TTfTT. 
Whether cemSd be s&isvx or mt ai£ <f"r.:. xx ine: if mp^y^ iur 
Ffflanil ^^ ' ■■ -■"'■ ^^^*y^*^^*^'^*'«' •''^™^ "*"*«"*' * ' "* " ""^ 232. iscL 
bis €fwacaanims « dsEat aLE-oooccaiii: mamsi. va^L lis xmfx irttg- 
toocfaes of fecSi^ wben aie aaaaer saaac jm. iraring ^5 ince; 
was of so laige a veaescu dot ^ OTflnm Tmriif sc immL 32;' isac 

from sc oiling^ and moss w-ifwinc otf^ xs Inui. Ami^ «lfiintyL js 
laid no claim to amr r larwwi^ Irar 1 11115 , «r rsiignnilw' aizaxsoe 
schoJaiAipw bis leading bad beea ^radons ; amf jis jnuHrjsq^ tf 
the cfass i rs bad not been aiS g wcd » aaag aanar jpx jphp- auemn. *, 

Inasmncb as be addsd t9 ibcse ..tawuiuts •sas Tirrirr issanxBOB^ 
dadon of a nne ap praiaiyr aad gEade iiwinpr^ gaac ycntam. am£ 
£aur estatrs, it mav be sngify^ ^s£ ^or fcTianif ans iL ii i ;mg 
dpw^atid among bis nci^iboaEes isc aX 90C3Sl j urji a i efc . H^ icn^ 
ever, throogh no pcctj fiodiag or amztC ^cdhacncxe^ 21m arun. lis 
own taste and fikingSy ke|< baasrSfsKre 22x2 laact ic '\cxrat auL 2& 
quietnde, as be grew -ddcr. So dkae e» ie -sin^g sacj vsar^ :ie 
owner of Coombe Loizaine bad ccaacd ist ^gy^y ae aoqr csnncj 
gathem^Sy <v even at the bflft^ailjdde aEsecssiigs cf die SBS^B^Knr- 
hood. 

His dinner-fiaity c o nsisle d only of bliiiwrlf and bis ^baaagJBttr ASoe, 
His wife had been dead far many yeaTSu His modicr. Lac^ Vajera, 
was sdn alive and very active^ and having jast TBrmV-tt^^iaa^raoge 
years, had attained die 1%^ of her own yrmj. By irij^ or wrsog; 
she had always contrived to enioy dot cp*^^ ^^ wt a i t -^^ asii «r«^A. 
BOW, dioo^ she lived apait^ ho^ coold be teit vt^WMii^MS '\:i*^Etf^ 
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Hilary, Sir Rola.nd'3 only son, was now at the Temple, eating K 
way to the bar, or feediag for some other mischief; and Alice, the 
only daughter living, was the baronet's favourite companion, and 
his darling. 

Now, whether from purity of descent, or special mode of selection, 
or from living so long on a hill with northern consequences, or from 
some other cause, to be extracted by philosophers from bestial 
analogies — anyhow, one thing is certain, these Lorraines were not, 
and had not for a. long time been, at all like the rest of the world 
around them. It was not pride of race that made them unambitious, 
and well content, and difficult to get at. Neither was it any other 
ill affection to mankind. They liked a good nian, when they si 
him ; and naturally so much tiie more, as it became harder to ti . 
him. Also they were very kind to all the poor people around them, 
and kept well in with the Church, and did whatever else is comely, 
Sut long before Sir Roland's time all Sussex knew, and was content 
to know, that, as a general rule, " those Lorraines went nowhere." 

Neighbours who were conscious of what we must now begin to 
call " co-operative origin " felt that though themselves could claim 
justices of the peace, high sheriffs, and knights of the shire among 
their kin, yet they could not quite leap over that romantic bar of 
ages which is so deterrent, perhaps because it is so shadowy. 
Neither did they greatly care to press their company upon people 
so different from themselves, and so unlikely to admire them. But 
if any one asked where lay the root of the difference, which so long 
had marked the old family on the hill, perhaps no one (least of aL 
any of the Lorraines themselves) could have given the proper 
answer. Plenty of other folk there were w!io held aloof from 
public life. Simplicity, kindness, and chivalry might be found, by 
a man with an active horse, in other places also : even a feeling, 
as nearly akin as our nature admits to contempt of money, at that 
time went on somewhere. How, then, differed these Lorraines 
from other people of equal rank and like habits with them ? 

Men who differ from their fellows seem, hy some law of nati 
to resent and disclaim the difference. Those who are proud, and 
glory in their variance from the common type, seldom vary much 
ftom it. So that in the year of grace iBii, the mighty comet thai 
scared the world, spreading its tail over good and bad, overhung 
no house less conscious of anything under its roof peculiar, than 
the house of Coonibe Lorraine. 

With these Lorraines there had been a tradition (ripened, as tradi- 
tions ripen, into a small religion), that a certain sequence of Christian . 
names must be observed, whenever allowed by Providence, in the 
heritage. These nariies in right order were Roland, Hilary, and 
Roger ; and the family had long believed, and so had all their 
tenants, that a certain sequence of character, and the events which 
' rrf upon cbaracKT, might be expected W tmwtAie wvCtv "Obh 
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^eep than bat of facwt. A UdaiT, t^ b^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FATBEX AXO rAVUUUTl, 
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Va very impoitMit da^ fu it pfored to hc^ ■ k 
^ of June, tSii,Sii RiiaDd Lonaiae h:^ lajijif tatf 
^js daughter AKce. Id those dafs raea wsc aoe caMoc W 
n Ihe fajhioa of o*b, or wild docks, vbo ka« ba ibsd al 
1^ In wisier or sunuoer, at Caaabe Lgtaiar. tbc &M^^b«l 
ft balf-past four, for pe^Je to dns ; aad acM at t*c far ^ 
doirn in the draving-roctn. Aard i& vetc ^r ■> be p>^^K 
fa : for the 2tr of the SoaiMcn hSb i* fanery : and Xataie 
t the demand wgold be, befatt ibe sippficd %a bett 
_Jfe. 

nthe wonhjf oUbnlkr vas gwieai laa,3nd the loc^ dxfc 
r stloit, Abcc nn op lo ha Uaims^* Mdc to vnh Ub, 0- ~ 



M wiflC^ the good tJd wish thst sts fio b^alj a 



Bi^rf 



ifUng papa, I wish yoa caany h^ipy, hapfy retBTSs of |bc 
tad good health \a ea^pj than. 
„BoMnd was sixty yean cjd that day ; and bci^cCa cbecHtt^ 
L imd pfeaaam, lho(»j) ihy t emp o Ai aeat, be saw no muua «1iy 
_iC sboold not have 3Q the Has ta vo fa d 00 hen. Tbe one greai 
clement in that happiness aov was laoUag at bim, nsdcsiaUr 
prFcm! an>] detennioed to lEBoia sOl 

II.. .1 I '-: g^lance told that be felt aD tfab; Inx be was not worn 
::i Ul ; and now be had no panicQlat nasun to Itcl 
-iL Ne^;nhc)eu he did so fed, wiihosi knmrinx 
: tamed his eyes away Croai hcri, white h« iiied lo 

Thii n.idJ 30! do br bU danghler Alice. She wu now in that 
Unah oC time, when cveTyihitS u obsencd b) Ta^AeTA,\»A. ««vri- 
tMigtfflotitw.'cdai: Ai least it used ^cl\>e»li^«^ttA.»a^^*« 
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good places. Therefore Alice thought a little, before s 
to talk again. The only trouble, to her knowledge, which her fall 
had to deal with, wu the unstable and roiaaatic: character of yoir 
Hilary. This he never discussed with her, nor even alluded tt 
for that would have been a breach of the law in all duly-e] ' 
conservatism, that the heir of the house, even thoughafool 
have his folly kept sacred from the smiles of inferior members.^ 
Now, Hilary was not at all a fool ; only a young man of brge mind. I 

&iowing that her father had not any bad news of Hilary, from I 
whom he had received a very affectionate letter that morning, Alice 
was sorely puzzled, but scarcely ventured to ask questions ; for in 
this savage island then, respect was shown and reverence felt by 
children towards their parents ; and she, although such a petted 
child, was full of these fine sentiments. Also now ia her seventeenth 
year, she knew that she had outgrown the playful freedom* of the 
babyhood, but was not yet established in tlie dignity of a maiden, 
much less the glory of womanhood. So that her sunny smile was 
fading into the shadow of a sigh, when instead of laying her pretty 
head on her father's shoulder, she brought the low chair and favourite 
cushion of the younger times, and thence looked up at him, hoping 
fondly once more to be folded back into the love of childhood. 

Whatever Sir Roland's trouble was, it didnot engross his thoughts 
so much as to make him neglect his favourite. He answered her 
wistful gaie with a smile, which she knew to be quite genuine ; and 
then he patted Htr curly bair, in the old-fasbioned way, and kissed 
her forehead. 

" Lallie, you look so profoundly wise, I shall put you into caps 
after all, in spite of your sighs, and tears, and sobs. A head so 
mature in its wisdom must conform to the wisdom of the age." 

" Papa, they are such hideous things ! and you hate them as much 
as I do. And only the other day you said that even married people 
had no right to make such frights of themselves." 

" Married people have a right to please one another only. A 
narrow view, perhaps, of justice ; but — however, that is different. 
Alice, you never will attend when I try to leach you anything." 

Sir Kohmd broke off lamely thus, because his child was attending, 
more than himself, to what he was talking of. Like other men,. he 
was sometimes given to exceed his meaning ; but with his daughter 
he was always very careful of his words, because she had lost her 
mother, and none could ever make up the difference. 

" Papa ! " cried Alice, with that appealing stress upon the paternity 
which only a pet child can throw, "you are not at all like yourself 

" My dear, most people differ from themselves, with great ad- 
vantage. But you will never think that of nie. Now let me kaoW 
your oj^Dion as to all this matter, darling." 

'Ter father soileaed off his ending suddenly Oxua,\««i:a>^^if 



"What matter, papa? The caps? Oh ao 

now behaving. Very weO then, are you quite si 
hear all you have done amiss ?" 

" No, my dear, I am not at aH sure. But I will try to endure yojB 
most heartrending exaggerations." 1 

*• Then, dear papa, you shall have it all. Only tell me when % 
stop. In the first place, did you or did you not, refuse t' 
Hilary borne for your birthday, much as you knew that I waned 
him? You confess that you did. And your only reason wa! 
thing you said about Trinity terni, sadly incomprehensible. 
next place, when I wanted you to have a little change to-day, Unc 
StruaD for dinner, and Sir Remnant, and one or two others " 

"My dear, how could I eat all these? Think of your U 
Stnian's si/e." 

" Papa, you are only trying now to provoke me, because 
cannot answer. You know what I meal) as well as 1 do, 
perhaps a little better. What I mean is, one or two of the 
oldest friends and relations to do what was nice, and help you 
get on with your birthday ; but you said, with unusual ferocil 
'Darling, I will have none but you !*" 

" Upon my word, I believe I did I How wonderfully 
at least I mean how children — astonish one, by the way they touch 
the very tone of utterance, after one has forgotten it." 

" 1 don't know what you mean, papa. And your reflection seems 
to be meant for yourself, as everything seems to be for at least 
week, or I might say " 

" Came, Lailie, come now, have some moderation." 

" Well, then, papa, for at least a fortnight. I will let you off 
that, though 1 know it is much too liltle. And when you hai 
owned to thiit, papa, wliat good reason can you give for behavin; 
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. „ >d a child a: 

me, me," after living through such a fortnight of 

the real length of the period being less than four 

I believe — can she listen to a little story without any 

*' Obr pap^ a story, a story ! That will make up for everything. 

"""Ita lovely pleasure ! There is nothing I love half so much as 
to old stories. 1 seem to be living my old age over, btfofi 
i> any a^ Papa, I will forgive you everything, if you t " 




liUlc loo bad. I know what a. very good % 
StQI you ought to try to think. When you were < 
you looked as if you were always l\i\TiVm?,.'* 
papa; always thinking— how lo yXciss. -^t*: 
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Sir Roland was beaten by this, because he knew the perfect tnith 
of it. Alice already thought too much about everything she could * 
think of. Her father knew how bad it is when the bright young 
time is clouded over with unreasonable cares ; and often he ha4 
sore misgivings, lest he might be keeping his pet child too much 
alone. But she only laughed whenever he offered to find her new 
companions, and said that her cousins at the rectory were enough ' ' 
for her. 

• " If you please, papa," she now broke in upon his thinking, " how 
long will it be before you begin to tell me this beautiful story ?** . 

" My own darling, I forgot ; I was thinking of you, and not pf 
any trumpery stories. But this is the very day of all days to sif^ 
our little mystery. You have often heard, of course, about our oI4 
astrologer." 

" Of course I have, papa — of course ! And with all my heart I 
love him. Everything the shepherds tell me shows how thoroughly 
good he was." 

" Very well, then, all my story is about him, and his deeds." 

" Oh, papa, then do try, for once in your life, to be in a huny. 
I do love everything about him ; and I have heard so many things.* 

" No doubt you have, my dear ; but perhaps of a somewhat 
fabulous order. His mind, or his manners, or appearance, or at 
any rate something seems to have left a lasting mipression upon 
the simple folk hereabout." 

" Better than a pot of money ; an old woman told me the other 
day it was better than a pot of money for anybody to dream of him." 

"It would do them more good, no doubt. But I have not had 
a pinch of snuff to-day. You have nearly broken me,. Alice; but 
still you do allow me one pinch, when I begin to tell you a good 
story." * 

"Three, papa; you shall have three now, and you may take ' 
them all at once, because you never told such a story, as I feel sure 
it is certain to be, in all the whole course of your life before. Now 
come here, where the sun is setting, so that I may watch Ithe way 
you are telling every word of it ; and if I ask you any questions you 
must nod your head, but never presume to . answer one of tiiem, 
unless you are sure that it will go on without interrupting the story. 
Now, papa, no more delay." 
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Two Lundred years before the day when Alice thus sat listening, 
an ancestor of hers had been renowned in Anatolia. The moel 
accomplished and most learned prince in all Lesser Asia « 
J^asidles Syennesis, descended from Mausolus (made immortal 
his mausoleiun], and from that celebrated king, Syennesis of Cilir 
There had been, after both these were dead, and much of 
repute gone by, creditable and happy marriages in and out 
descendants, at a little over and a little under, twenty-two centuries 
ago ; and the best result and issue of all these was now embodied 
in Prince Agasicles. 

The prince was not a patron only, but also an eager student of 
the more recondite arts and sciences then in cultivation. Especially 
he had given his mind to chemistry (including alchemy), tnineralogy, 
uul astrology. Devoting himself to these fine subjects, and manjr 
atheTs, he seems to have neglected anthropology ; so that in his 
-fiftieth year he was but a lonesome bachelor. Troubled at this 
l!mc of his life with many expostulations— genuine on the part of 
his friends, and emphatic on that of his relatives — he held a long 
jnlefview with the stars, and taking their advice exactly as they 
Eire KDd meant it, married a wife the next afternoon, and (so far 
As be could make out) the right one. This turned out well. His 
wife vent off on the occasion of her first confmemcnt, leaving him 
n^ a daughter, horn a.d. 1590, and all women pronounced her 
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Tbc prince now spent his leisure time in thought and calculation. 
He had almost made his mind up thai he was sure to have a son ; 
nnd here was his wife gone ; and how could he risk his life again 
GO ? Upon the whole, he made up his niind, that maUets migl 
hAVe been worse, although they ought to have been much bettei 
md that he must thank the stais, and not be too hard upon a 
one ; and so he fell to at hb science again, and studied alun 
wtfjtbiDg. 

Id thai ancient comer of the world, old Caria, the fine original 
tidcges looked up to the prince, and loved him warmly, and were 
tudy by night or day to serve him, or to rob him. They saw that 
DOW was the finest chance (while he was looking at the stars, with 
00 wife to look out for him) for them to do iheir duty to their 
tenilies by robbing him ; and this ihcy did w\\\i \\oTvt^\. timvSnR, 
and a eensc offing home in the proper way Vo go, 

•^■---^^asKlcs, growing older, felt these UoviyV^a mw^ W^ 
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_ . . Aa a general rule, a man growing older has a more 
knowledge that he must be robbed of course ; and yet he sc) 
ever seems to reconcile himself with maturing wisdom " 
process. And so it happened to this good prince ; not t 
cared so very much about little trifles that might attract the , 
taste and the hand of skill, but that he could not (even with th4 
of all the stars) find anything too valuable to be stolen, 
as his daughter, Artemise, grew to the fulness of young 
he thought it wise to raise the most substantial bnrrier he 
build betwixt her and the outer world. 

There happened to be in that neighbourhood then an 
supply of villains. Of this by no means singular fact the 
might well assure himself, by casting his eyes down from thi 
to the narrow bosoni of his mother earth. But whether thus 
otherwise forewarned of local mischief, the Carian prince look a 
very strong measure, and even a sacrilegious one. In or about the 
year of our reckoning, 1606, he walled off his daughter, and other 
goods, in a certain peninsula of his own, clearly displayed In our 
maps, and as clearly forbidden to be either trenched or walled by 
a Pythia skilled in trimeter tone, who seems to have beeo a lady 
of exceptionally clear conservatism. 

The prince, as the sage of the neighbourhood, knew all about 
this prohibition, and that it was still in force, and must have 
acquired twenty-fold power by the lapse of twenty centuries ; and 
as the sea had retreated a little during that short period, it was 
evident that Jove had been consistent in the matter, " He never 
meant it for an island, else he would have made it one." Agasicles 
therefore felt some doubt about the piety of his proceeding, retain- 
ing as he did, in common with his neighbours, some respect for 
the classic gods. His respect, however, for the stars was deeper, 
and these told him that young Artemise was likely to be run away 
with by some bold adventurer. A peninsula was the very thing to 
suit his purpose, and none could be fairer or snugger than this of 
his own, the very site of ancient Cnidos, whereof Venus once waa 
queen. 

Undeterred by thislocal affection, or even the warnings of Delphi, 
the learned prince exerted himself, and by means of a tidy hedge of 
paliure and aspalathus made the five stades of isthmus proof against 
even thick- trousered gentlemen, a f<n-liari against the natives all 
unendowed with pantaloons. Neither might his fence be leaped 
by any of the roving horsemen— Turks, Cilicians, PamphylianB, 
Karatnaniaas, or reavers from the chain of Taurus. 

This being fixed to his satisfaction, with a couple of sentries at the 
gate, and one at either end, prompt with matchlocks, and above all, 
the young lady inside provided with many proverbs, PrinceAgasicle* 
:cC Airtb on a visit to an Armenian sage, reputed to be as wise as 
"almost. With hjm he discussed AttiaacajNAe^WiwAft 
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own conlemporaiy, Kepler, and spent SO many hours aloft, thai i 
his return to bis native place he tJiscovcred his own little oversi^ 
This was so very simple that it required at least a s^^ and gr^ 
philosopher to commit it. The learned man appears to I 
forgotten that the sea is navigahle. So it chanced that a gay yt 
Englishman, cruising about in an armed speronera, among I 
£gaean islands, and now in the Carpathian sea, hunting af. 
pirates, heard of this Eastern Cynosure, and her walled seclusi j 
This of course was enough for him. Landing under the prom im 
lory where the Cniciian Venus stood, he fell, and falling dragged 
another, into the wild maie of love. 

Maaed they seemed of course, and nearly mad no doubt to other 
folk. To themselves, however, they were in a new world altogether, 
far above the level and the intellect of the common world. Arte- 
mise forgot her pride, her proverbs, and pretensions ; she had lost 
her own way in the regions of a higher life ; and nothing to her was 
the same as it had been but yesterday. Heart and soul, and height 
and depth, she trusted herself to the Enghshman, and even left 
her jewels. 

TTierefore they two launched their hark upon the unknown waters ; 
the damsel with her heart in tempest of the tilial duties shattered, 
and the fatherland cast off, yet for the main part anchored (irmly 
on the gallant fluke of love ; the youth in a hurry to fight a giant, iJ 
it would elevate him to her. 

Artemise, with all her rashness, fared much better than she 
deserved for leaving an adoring father the wrong side of the quickset 
hedge. The bold young mariner happened to be a certain Hilary 
Lorr^tinc, heir of that old house or castle in the Southdown coombe. 
Possessed with the adventurous spirit of his uncles, the famous 
Shirley brothers, he had sailed with Raleigh, and made havoc hero 
and there, and seen almost as much of the world as was good for 
himself or it. 

Enlarged by travel, he was enabled to suppress rude curiosity 
about the wishes of the absent prince ; and deferring to a better 
season the pleasure of hb acquaintance, he made all sail with the 
daughter on board, as set forAi already ; and those two were made 
into one, according to the rites of the old Greek Church, in the 
classic shades of Ida. And to their dying day it never repented 
tltlicr of them— much. 

When the prince returned, and found no daughter left to meet 
Wm, he failed for a short time to display that self-command upon 
which he had for years been wont to plume himself. But having 
impfoved hisconditionof mind by a generous bastinado of servants, 
pntsants, and matchlock men, he found himself reasonably re- 
Bmmdng into the sphere of pitrc intellect. In a mo'lA c« Wij sa 
■ ■ ■"' conjunction of heacenly bodies happetted,aji4 «*ii'^«^ 
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In a few years' time he began to get presents, ea.table, drinkable 
and good. Gradually tlius he showed his wisdom, by foregoing 
petty wrath ; and when he was summoned to meet a star, militant 
to his grandson, he could not help ordering his horse. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE LEGEND CONTISLTED, 
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Although this prince knew so much more of the heaven a. 

than the earth beneath, he did not quite expect to ride the « 

of the way to England. At Smyrna he took ship, and after somA ' 
difficulties and dangers, landed at Shoreham, full of jay to behold 
his four grandchildren, who proved to be five by the time he saw 
them. The Sussex roads wei-e as bad as need be, and worse than 
could be anywhere else ; but the sturdy oxen set their necks to 
drag through all things, thick or thin ; and the prince stuck fast tO 
his coach, as firmly as the coach stuck fast witli him. Having 
never seen any roads before, he tliought them a wonderful institution; 
and though misled by the light of natvire to grumble at some of his 
worst upsets, a little reficction led him softly back into contentment. 
A mind " irretrievably analytic " at once distinguished wisdom's 
element in the Sussex reasoners. 

" Gin us made thase hyur radds gooder, volk 'ood be radin' dowA 
droo 'em avcry dai, a'most I The Lard in heaven never made radds 
as cad ever baide the work, if stranngers ciid goo along, wi'out bin 
vorced to zit down, and mend 'un." 

When this was interpreted to his Highness, he was so struck 
with its clear sound sense, and logical sequence, that he fell back, 
and for the rest of his journey admired the grandeur of English 
character, This sentiment, so deeply founded, ivas not likely to be 
impaired by further acquaintance with our great nation. For more 
than a tivelvemonth Prince Agasicles made his home in England, 
and many of his quaint remarks abode on Sussex shepherds' 
tongues tor generations afterwards, recommended as they were by 
the vantage of princely wisdom. For he picked up quite enough of 
the language to say odd things as a child does, and with a like 
simplicity. With this difference, however, that while the great hits 
of the little ones, by the proud mother chronicled, are the luclqr 
outbursts of happy inexperience, the old man's sage words were the 
issue of unhappy experience. 

Nevertheless he must have owned a genial nature still at worit. 
For he loved to go down the village lane, when the wind was cold 
pg tAe highland, and iha* to wait at a coUagi door, till Lh« 
t/fUneo came to stare at him. And sooa t.\\cs« ^twtM^^i 
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E^HRPf to spy tbat, in spite of his outlandish dress, pockets w^d^^l 
TBuut him, and they whispered as much to one another, wh^^H 
tjieir eyes were testing him. At other times when the wind H^^H 
soft, and shztdows of gentle clouds were slicd in chase of o^^H 
another, this great man who had seen the world, and knew all t^^H 
stars hanging over it — his pleasure ivas to wander in and out^^H 
the ups and downs and nooks of quaintly-plaited hills, and fe^^^| 
his eyes upon their verdure. After that, when the westering U^^H 
was spreading the upland rid^e with gold, and the gbdes with Eti^^| 
solemnity, this man of declining years was well content to lean Q^^| 
a bank of turf, and watch the quiet ways of sheep. Often thus l^^| 
mind was carried back to the land of childhood, soothed as in U^^| 
nurse's aims by nature's peace around him. ^d if his drea^^^| 
were interrupted by the crisp fresh sound of browsing, and t^^H 
ovise tricks as bright as any human exploits, be would turn a^^H 
do his best to talk with the lonely shepherds. j^^^ 

These, in their simple way, amused him, with their homely sa^i^^H 
and strange content, and independence : and he no less dclightei^^ 
them by unaccustomed modes of speech, and turns of thought 
beyond their minds, and distant wisdom quite brought home. 
Thus, and by many other means, this ancient prince, of noble 
presence, and of Hawing snow-white hair, and vesture undtsgraced 
by tailors, left such trace upon these hills, that even his ghost was 
well believed to know all the sheep-tracks .-ifterwards. 

Ple&sed with England, and with Enghsh sceneiy and customs, 
as well as charmed with having five quite baby stars to ephemerisc, 
this great astrologer settled to slay in our country as long as 
posable. He sent his trusty servant, Meniel, in a merchant-ship 
from Shoreham to fetch his implements and papers, precious things 
of many kinds, and curiosities long in store. Mcmel brought all 
these quite safe, except one little thmg or two, which he accounted 
trifles i but his master was greatly vexed about them. 

The prince unpacked his goods most carefully in his own eight- 
Stded room, allowing none but his daughter to help him, and not 
too sure about trusting her. Then forth he set for a real campaign 
amaag ihc stars of the Southdowns — and supper-call and breakfast- 
bell were no more than the bark of a dog to him. And thus he 
sprat his aights, alas ! forgetful of the different clime, under the 
cotd slara, when by rights he should have been under the counterpane^ 
This grew worse and worse, untd towards the middle of the month 
of Jone, A.D, l6l 1, his mind was altogether much above the pro{>er 
temperature. Great things were pending in the heavens, which 
mignt be quoted as pious excuse for a Uttle human restlessness. 
The f>rince, with his implements always ready either in his lantern- 
chamber, or at his favourite spot of the hills, accoi^tvg Wi fee; 
vreotfacr. gre«' more and more impatient daily tor the sun V^a "be quX 
-'■'■ &*Oii mite aad more intolerant every night qI kh-J <;\o\)6^ 
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ness. Self-perplexed, downcast, and moody (except when for a few 
brief hours a brighter canopy changed his gloom into a nervous 
rapture), he wasted and waned away in body, as his mind grew 
bnghter. After the hurried night, he dragged his faint way home 
in the morning, and his face of eichausted power struck awe into 
the household. No one dared to ask him what had happened, 
or why he looked so ; and he like a true philosopher kept all 
explanations to himself. And then he started anew, and strode 
with his Samian cloak around him, over the highest, darkest, and 
most lonesome hill, out of people's sight 

One place there was which beyond all others suited his purposes, 
and his mood. A well-known land-mark now, and the scene of many 
a merry picnic, Chanctonbury Ring was then a lonely spot imbued 
with terror of a wandering ghost, — an ancient ghost widi a long 
white beard walking even in the ♦afternoon, with its head bowed 
down in search of something — a vain search of centuries. This 
long-sought treasure has now been found; not by the ghost, 
however, but a lucky stroke of the ploughshare ; and the spectral 
owner roves no more. He is supposed, with all the assumption 
required to make a certainty, to have been a tenant on Chancton 
Manor, under Earl Gurth, the brother of Harold, and being slain 
at Hastings, to have forgotten where his treasure lay. 

The Ring, as of old, is a height of vantage for searching all the 
country round with a telescope on a breezy day. It is the salient 
point and foreland of a long ridge of naked hills, crowned with 
darker eminence by a circle of storm-huddled trees. iSut when ^e 
astrologer Agasicles made his principal night-haunt here, the Ring 
was not overhung with trees, but only outlined by them ; and the 
rampart of the British camp (if such it were) was more distinct, 
and uninvaded by planters. So that here was the very place for 
a quiet sage to make his home, sweeping a long horizon and secure 
from interruption. To such a citadel of science, guarded by the 
fame of ghosts, even his daughter Artemise, or his trusty servant 
Memel, would scarce dare to follow him ; much less any of the 
peasants, who, from the lowland, seeing a distant light, crossed 
themselves ; for that fine old custom flourished still among them. 
Therefore, here his tent was pitched, and here he spent the nights 
in gazing, and often the days in computation, not for himself, but 
for his descendants ; until his frame began to waste, and his great 
dark eyes grew pale with it. 
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ASTEMISE, and aU around the prince, had been alarmed of 
by many lilile symptoms. He always had been rashly given 
take no heed of his food or clothes ; but ncnv he went beyond 
that, and would have no one take heed for him, or dart b 
of the matter much. Hence, without listening to any no 
all the women were sure of one thing— the prince was i 
himself away. 

The country people who knew him, and loved him with a little 
mystery, said It was no wonder tha.t he should worry himself, for 
being so long away from home, in manners, and in places also. 
" Sure it must be a trial for hiui ; out all night in the damp and 
fog ; and he no sense of breeches ! " "" 

There was much of truth in this, no doubt, as well 
outside it. Yet none of them could enter into his peculiar state 
mind. So that he often reproached himself for having been n ' 
but could not help it Every one made allowance for him. 
Englishmen do for a foreigner, as being of a somewhat lower order, 
in many ways, in creation. Yet with a mixture of mind about 
they admired him more and more. 

The largeness of his nature still was very conspicuous in this,- 
he never brought his telescope to hear on his own planet, H 
heart was reaching so far forward into future ages, that he stro 
to follow downwards nine or ten entails of stars. To know what 
was to become of all that were lo be descended from him ; a highlj 
interesting, but also a deeply exhausting question. This ■ 
effort told very hard upon his consiituiion, for nothing I 
fatal worry could have so impaired his native grace ; 
courtesy. 

Yet before his sudden end, a softer and more genial 
culminant one evening. When one's time comes to be certain- 
whether by earthly senses, or by influence of heaven — of the 
buoyant balance turning, and the slender span outspun, tender 
thinkings, and kind wishes, flow to the good side of us. Through 
this power, the petty Iroubics, and the crooked views of life, and 
the ambition to make others better than we care to be, and every 
other little lum of wholesome self-deception— these drop off, and 
leave m sinking into a sense of having lived, and made a hunibl 
thing of it. 

Wheilier llils be so or not, upon the i8lh day o( \\iTve w 
s6it^^Mce4g^_icles caffic ipme j^Uier hoij ?iai,\>3x, 
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fain for a little sleep, if such there were, to wear out weariness. 
But still he had heavy work left for that night ; as a mighty comet 
had lately appeared, and scared the earth abundantly ; yet now he 
had two or three hours to spare, and they might as well be happy 
ones. Therefore he sent for his daughter to come, and see to his 
. food and such like, and then to sit with him some few minutes, and 
to watch the sunset. 

Artemise, still young and lovely, knew of course, from Eastern 
wisdom, that woman's right is to do no wrong. So that she came 
at once when called, and felt as a mother ought to |feel, that she 
multiplied her obedience vastly, by bringing all her children. Being 
in a soft state of mind, the old man was glad to see them all, and 
let them play with him as freely as childhood's awe of white hair 
allowed. Then he laid his hand upon Roger, the heir of the house, 
and blessed him on his way to bed ; and after that he took his 
supper, waited on by Artemise, who was very grateful for his 
kindness to her children. So that she brought him the right thing, 
exactly at the right moment, without overcrowding him ; and then 
she poured him sparkling wine, and comforted his weary feet, and 
gave him a delicious pipe of Persian meconopsis, free from the bane 
of opium, yet more dreamy than tobacco. Also she sprinkled 
round him delicate attar of the Vervain (sprighther and less 
oppressive than the scent of roses), until his white beard ceased 
to flutter, and the strong lines of his face relaxed into soft drow- 
siness. 

Observing thence the proper time when sweet sleep was encroach- 
ing, and haste, and heat, and sudden temper were as far away as 
can be from a man of Eastern blood, Artemise, his daughter, 
touched him with the smile which he used to love, when she was two 
years old and upward ; and his thoughts without his knowledge flew 
back to her mother. 

" Father to me, father dearest," she was whispering to him, in the 
native tongue which charms the old, as having lulled their cradles ; 
'* father to me, tell what trouble has together fallen on you in this 
cold and foreign land." 

Melody enough was still remaining, in the most melodious of all 
mortal languages, for a child to move a father into softer memories, 
at the sound of ancient music thus revived, and left to dwell. 

" Child of my breast," the prince replied, in the very best modem 
Hellenic, "a strong desire to sleep again hath overcome mine 
intellect." 

" Thus is it the more suited, father, for discourse with such as 
mine. Let your httle one share the troubles of paternal wisdom." 

Suasion more than this was needed, and at every stage forth- 
coming, more skilfully than English words or even looks could 
render, ere ever the paternal wisdom might be coaxed to unfold 
itself; and even so it was not disposed to be aXto^ei^iec ex^^vi. 
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^slc me no more," he said at last ; " enough that I foresee 
titaubici overhanging this sad house" 

" Oh, father, when, and how, and what ? How shall 
them, and why should we encounter thetn ? And will my 
or my children " 

The prince put up one linger as iT to say, "Ask one thing at a 
time," the while he ceased not to revolve many and sad counsels in 
bis venerable head ; and in his gate deep pity mingled with a 
father's pride and love. Then he spoke three words in a language 
she did not comprehend, but retained their sound, «"" 
[ beTore her death that they meant this — " Knowledge' 

ible trebles it." 

■'''Now best-loved father," she exclaimed, perceiving that his .__ 

is set to tell her very little, "behold how many helpless on! 
depend upon nay knowledge of the evils I must shield them ftom. 
It is — nay, by your eyes— it is the little daughter whom you always 
cherished with such love and care, who now is the cause af a 
mind perplexed, as often she has been to you. Father, let not our 
af^iis lay such burden on your mind, but spread them out and 
lighten it Often, as our saying hath it, oftentimes the ear of folly 
is the purse for wisdom's gems." 

'■ 1 hesitate not, I doubt no longer. I do not divide my mind in 
twain. The wisdom of them that come after me carries off and 
transcends mine own, as a mountain doth a half-peck basket. 
WTierefore, my daughter, Artemise, wife of the noble Englishman 
with whom she ran away from Caria, and mother of my five grand- 
children, she is worthy to know all that I have learned from heaven j 
ay, and she shall know it alL" 

" F.iiher to me dearest, yes ! Oh, how noble and good of you I " 

" She shall know all," continued the prince, with a gate of in- 
genuous confidence, and counting on his fingers slowly ; •' it may bo 
sooner, or it may be later ; however, 1 think one may safely promise 
a brilliant knowledge of everything in five years after we have 
completed the second century from this day. But now the great 
comet is waiting for me. Let me have my boots again. Uncouth, 
barbarous, frightful things ! But in such a country needful," 

His daughter obej'od without a word, and hid her disappointment. 
" It is only to wait till to-morrow," she thought, " and then to fill 
\{\\\\ ,1 l.irjjcr pipe, and eoau him a little more perhaps, and pour lilm 
■ f Burgundy." 
'. never came for him, except in the way the start cams. 
. n^ he was missed, and sought for, and found dead and 
Li.il of his longest telescope. In Chancconbury King he 
..ILU..LI1L1 ii.iist have known, for at least a moment, that his del ' 
; for among the stars of his jo'.ting-cliarl was «i 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ASTROLOGICAL FORECAST. 

Alice Lorraine, with no small excitement, heard from her father*s 
lips this story of their common ancestor. Part of it was already 
known to her through traditions of the country ; but this was the 
first time the whole had been put into a connected narrative. She 
wondered, also, what her father's reason could be for thus recounting 
to her this piece of family history, which had* never been (as she 
felt quite sure) confided to her brother Hilary ; and, like a young 
girl, she was saying to herself as he went on — " Shall I ever be fit 
to compare with that lovely Artemise, my ever-so-long-back grand- 
mother, as the village people call it ? and will that fine old astrologer 
see that the stars do their duty to us ? and was the great comet 
that killed him the one that frightens me every night so ? and why 
did he make such a point of dying without explaining anything ? " 

However, what she asked her father was a different question from 
all these. 

" Oh, papa, how kind of you to tell me all that story 1 But what 
became of Artemise ' Lady Lorraine * I suppose she was ?" 

" No, my dear ; * Mistress Lorraine,* or * Madame Lorraine * 
perhaps they called her. The old earldom had long been lost, and 
Roger, her son, who fell at Naseby, was the first baronet of our 
family. But as for Artemise herself— the daughter of the astrologer, 
and wife of Hilary Lorraine, she died at the birth of her next infant, 
within a twelvemonth after her father ; and then it was known why 
he had been so reluctant to tell her anything." 

" Oh, I am so sorry for her ! Then she is that beautiful creatul-e 
hanging third from the door in the gallery, with ruches beautifully 
picked out and glossy, and wonderful gold lace on her head, and 
long hair, and lovely emeralds hanging down as if they were 
nothing?" 

" Yes," said Sir Roland, smiling at his daughter's style of descrip- 
tion, " that of course is the lady ; and the portrait is clearly a 
likeness. At one time we thought of naming you after her — 
' Artemise Lorraine ' — for your nurse discovered that you were like 
her at the mature age of three days." 

" Oh, papa, how I wish you had ! It would have sounded so 
much nicer, and so beautifully romantic." 

" Just so, my child ; and therefore, in these matter-of-fact times, 
so deliciously absurd. Moreover, I hope that you will not be like 
J^er^ either in running away from your father, or in any other way — • 
^^cept her kindness and faithfulness." 
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He was going to say, '^ in her early death ;" but a sudden touch 
of our natural superstition stopped him. 

*^ Papa, how dare. you speak as if any one ever, in all the world, 
could be fit to compare with you ? But now you must tell me one 
little thing — why have you chosen this very day, which ought to be 
such a happy one, for telling me so sad a tale, that a liule more 
would have made me cry ? " 

'' The reason, my Lalhe, is simple enough. This happens to be 
the very day when the two hundred years are over ; and the 
astrologer's will, or whatever the document is, may now be 
opened." 

^'His win, papa! Did he leave a will? And none of us ever 
heard of it!" 

" My dear, your acquaintance with his character is, perhaps, not 
exhaustive. He may have left many wills without wishing to have 
them published ; at any rate, you shall have the chance, before it 
grows dark, to see what there is." 

" Me ! or I — whichever is right ? — me, or I, to do such a thing ! 
Papa, when I was six years old I could stand on my head ; bat 
now I have lost the art, alas !" 

** Now, Alice, do try to be sensible, if you ever had such an open* 
ing. You know that I do not very often act rashly ; but you will 
make me think I have done so now, unless you behave most 
steadily." 

** Papa, I am steadiness itself ; but you must make allowance ibr 
a little upset at the marvels heaped upon me." 

" My dear child, there are no marvels ; or, at any rate, nfmc ifff 
you to know. All you have to do is to go, 2nd to fetch a certain 
document. Whether you know any more about it, is a q'saiuja 
for me to consider." 

** Oh, papa— to raise me up so, and to cast me down like that ! 
And I was giving you credit for having trusted me so entirely I 
And very likely you would not even have sent me ibr this document, 
if you had your own way about it." . ; 

^ Alice," Sir Roland answered, smiling at her knowledge of 
him, ** you happen to be particukiiy right in that conjecture. I 
should never have thought of sending you to a kmdy ar«d (f/rv4ken 
place, if I were allowed to send any one else, or to go myt^lL 
And I have not been happy at thinking about it, ever since the 
morning." 

" My father, do you think that I could help rejoicing in i^uch an 
errand ? 1 1 is the very thing to suit me. Where arc tlie keys, pap^ 'f 
Do be quick." 

** I have no intention, my dear child, of hurryinj^ either you or 
myself. There is plenty of time to think of a\i tl^iii%%. 'Vm wv^ 
has not se^ and that bappcDs to be one oC the UUVt ^\wr^ ^%\^n% 
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" Oh, how very delightful, papa ! That makes it so much more 
beautiful. And it is Ae astrologer's room, of course." 

" My dear, it strikes me that you look rather pale, in the midst 
of all your transports. Now, don't go if you are at aU afraid." 

" Afraid, papa ! Now you want to twovoke me. You quite forget 
both my age, it appears, and the family I belong to.'* 

" My pet, you never aJlow us to be very long forgetful of either of 
those great facts ; but I trust I have borne them both duly in mind, 
and I fear that I should even enhance, most needlessly, your self- 
esteem, if I were to read you the directions which I now am follow- 
ing. For, strangely enough, they do contain predictions a& to your 
character such as we cannot yet perceive (much as we love you) to 
have come to pass." 

" Oh, but who are the * we,' papa ? If everybody knows it — even 
grandmamma, for instance — what pleasure can I hope to find in 
ever having been predicted ?" 

" You may enjoy that pleasure, Alice, as exclusively as you please. 
Even your grandmother knows nothing of the matter we have now 
in hand ; or else— at least I should say perhaps that, if it were 
otherwise " 

" She would have been down here, of course, papa, and have 
marched up to the room herself ; but, if the whole thing belongs to 
one's self, nothing can be more delightful than to have been pre- 
dicted, especially in glowing terms, such as I beg you now, papa, 
to read in glowing tones to me." 

" Alice, I do not like that style of— what shall I call it 1 — on your 
part. Persiflage, I believe, is the word y and I am glad that there 
IS no English one. It is never graceful in any woman, still less in 
a young girl like you. Hilary brought it from Oxford first : and 

ferhaps he thought it excellent. Lay it aside now, once and for all. 
t hopes to seem a clever thing, and it does not even succeed in 
that.'^ 

At these severe words, spoken with a decided attempt at severity, 
Alice fell back, and could only drop her eyes, and wonder what 
could have made her father so cross upon his birthday. But, after 
the smart of the moment, she began to acknowledge to herself that 
her father was right, and she was wrong. This flippant style was 
foreign to her, and its charms must be foregone. 

" I beg your pardon, father dear," she said, looking softly up 
at him ; " I know that I am not clever, and I never meant to 
seem so." 

" Quite right, Alice ; never attempt to do anything impossible." 
Saying this to her. Sir Roland said to himself ^that, after aU, he 
should like to know very much where to find any girl half so clever 
as LaJlie, or any girl even a quarter so good, and so loving, and 
so beautiful, 
^'The sun is almost gone behind t\ie curve ol v\ie\5JiW., ;yx\^ ^^ 
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nUiy beech, and the nick cut in the gorscbush. Alice, you k 
we only see it for jusi the Midsummer week Hke thnt." 

Alice came, wiih her eyes already quit of evvry trace of li 
wilh vanity and all petty feelings melting into larger Uiouglit. 
beauty of the world would often come around and overcome tia 
that she felt noibtng else. 

"The 6un must always be the same," Sir Roland said, i 
doubtfully, :dter waiting for Alice to begin. " No doubt he fl 
always be the same ; but still the great Hcrschel seems li '' 
that even the sun is changing. If he is fed by comets (ns 
astronomers used to say), he ought to be doinj; very well just n. 
Alice, the sun is above ground siill, for people on Ihc hiU-top, a 
there is the comet already kindling ! " 

" Of course he is, papa ; he never waits for the sun's convenici^ 
But I must not say that— I forgot. There would be no EngiB 
name for it— would there now, papa ? " -1 

"Vou little tyrant, what troubles I would inflict upon you iftB_ 
studied the ^tars I But 1 scarcely know the belt of Orion from the 
Northern Crown. Astronomy does not appear to have taken deep 
root in our family ; but look, there is part of Ihe sun again emerging 
tinder Chan cton 1 In five minutes more he will be quite gone ; ncwr-J 
is the time for me to read these queer directions, which contaiiM"^ 
poetical an account of you." jT 

Alice, warned by his former words, and reduced to proper humiffl 
did not speak while her father opened the small strip of parchm 
at which she liad so long been peeping curiously. 

" It is written in Latin," Sir Roland said, "and has been haodH' •' 
from father to son unsealed, and as you sec it, from the lime of 
the prince till our time." 

"May I see it, papaf What a very clear hand I but you must 
tr&n^ate it for me." 

" Then here it ia :— ' To the father and master of the family of 
L.eimune, whoever shall be in the year, according to Christian 
computation, l8il, Agasiclcs Sycnnesis, the Carian, bids haiL Do 
thou, on the iSth day of June, when the sun has well descended, or 
departed* — decesscrit, the word is — 'send thy eldest daughter, 
without any eorapanion, to the astronomer's canaculum' — why, he 
nercr ale supper, the poor old fellow, unless it was the one he died 
of — 'and there let her search in a closet or cupboard* — in secam 
muri, the words are, as far as I can make out — ' and she will 6ad a 
■mail document, which to me has been in great price. There will 
kiso be something else, to be treated pro re nata ' — that means 
according to circumstances — ' and according to the orders in the 
tlocitment aforesaid. The virgin will be brave, and beautiful, re.idy 
to give herself for the house, and of swiftly -gtowm^ ^wiiMir,^, \V 
iherc be no such virgin thea the need for Iter "miW ViQ^ Vwie TCC««^- 
'""^TLWO- young man shotili % ' ' ""^ 
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must lie hidden for another century. It is not possible that any one 
of uncertain skill should be certain. But there ought to be a great 
comet also burning in the sky, of the same complexion as the one 
that makes my calculations doubtful Farewell, whosoever thou 
shalt be, from me descended, and obey me.* " 

" Papa, I declare it quite frightens me. How could he have 
predicted me, for instance, and this great comet, and even you ? " 

" Then you think that you answer to your description 1 My 
darling, I do believe that you do. But you never shcdl 'give 
yourself for the house,* or for fifty thousand houses. Now, will you 
have anything to do with this strange affair ; or will you not ? 
Much rather would I hear you say that you will have nothing to 
do with it, and that the old man's book may sleep for ait least 
another century, ** 

" Now, papa, you know how much you would be disappointed in 
me. And do you think that I could have any self-respect remain- 
ing ? And beside all that, how could I hope to sleep in my bed with 
all those secrets ever dangling over me ? ** 

" That last is a very important point. With your excitable nature, 
you had better go always through a thing. It was the same with 
your dear mother. Here are the keys, my daughter. I really feci 
ashamed to dwell so long on a mere superstition.*' 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE LEGACY OF THE ASTROLOGER. 

The room known as the Astrologer's (by the maids, less reverently 
entitled the " star-gazer's closet " ) was that old eight-sided, or 
lantern-chamber, which has been mentioned in the short account of 
the Carian sage and his labours. He had used it alternately, with 
his other quarters in the Chancton Ring ; for this had outlook of 
the rising, as the other had of the setting stars. At the ejistern end 
of the "house, it stood away from roofs and chimney-tops, com- 
manding the trending face of hill, and the amplitude of the world 

' below, from north-west round the north and east, to the rising point 
of Fomalhault. 

To this room Alice now made her way, as if she had no time to 
spare. With quick, light steps she passed through the hall, and 
.then the painted library, as it was called from some old stained 
glass — and at the further end she entered a little room with double 
doors, her father's favourite musing-place. In the eastern end of 
this quiet chamber, and at the eastern end of all, there was a low 
and narrow door. This was seldom locked, because none of the 

y^fr fvAo came so far would care to go any iuTtViex. Yox \x o^xvsA 
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MfMlHill landing-place, dimly lit, as well as damu and leading fl 

rfiSirei slaiicasc, narrow, and made of a chalky flinl, r ' 

ineeular. 

Alice stopped to think a little. Ail things looked a 
that she would rather keep her distance. Surely now that the a 
had departed — whether well or otherwise — sonie other timcwi" 
do as nicety for going on with the business. There was notl 
said of any special hurry, so far as she coiild remember ; and w 
could be a more stupid thing than to try to unlock an ancient c 
without any light for the keyhole? She had a very great mind 4 
go back, and to come again in the morning. 1 

She turned with a quick turn towards the light,"Wid the comfocfl 
and the company; then suddenly she rEmenibered how she hv 
boasted of her courage ; and who would be waiting to laugh at h 
if she came back without her errand. Fearing further thought, S 
ran like » sunset cloud up the stairway. 

Fifty or sixty steps went by her before she had time to think 
them ; a few in the light of loopholes, but the greater part r 
governed gloom, or shadowy mixture flickering. Then at the I( 
»he sloppKl to breathe, and recover her wits, (or a moment. Ha 
a long black door repelled her — a door whose outside she kan 
pt«iy well, but had no idea of the other side. Upon this, sw,_ 
began to think again ; and her thoughts were almost too much 
for her. 

With a little sigh that would have moved all imaginable enemies, 
the swiftly sensitive girl called up the inborn spirit of her race, and 
her own peculiar romance. These in combination scarcely could 
have availed her to turn the key, unless her father had happened 
to think of oiling it with a white pigeon's featJier. 

When she heard the bolt shoot back, she made the best of a bad 
affair. " In for a penny, in for a pound ; " " faint heart is fain : " 
'' two bites at a cherry ; " and above all, " noblesse oblige." Witli 
oil these thoughts to press her forward, in she walked, quite 
dauitllessly. 

And lo, there was nothing to frighten her. Everything looked as 
oU aad harmless as the man who had loved them all ; having made 
or befriended them. His own little lathe, with its metal bed (cast 
by binudf from a mixture of his own, defying the rust of centuries), 
wanted notliing more than dusting, and some oil on the bearings. 
And the speculum he had worked so hard at, for a reflectir — 
idcscopc — partly his own idea, and partly reflected (as all ideas at^ 
tome years ere th? time of Gregor}'— the error in its grinding, whg| 
h^ driven him often to despair, might still be traced by an aci^ 
rate eye through the depth of two hundred dusly years. MudM , 

Kttcois, moulds, and castings,— many of which wou\i \ia.\e ^ti«ti 
w slowly onr boasted discoveries have grown,— aiso ^a.vQw\\a 
__ J — ^^ cjiij^s past ou; of (fj^jj. n^eaning_\a.^ ^\jo,ii MWiT^'i 
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itieir fellows, doomed alike to do no work, because the man who had'' 
_ kept them moving was shorter-lived than they were. 

Now young Alice stood anvong them, in a reverential way. 
They were, of course, no more than other things laid by to rust, 
according to man's convenience. And yet she could not make up 
her mind to meddle with any one of them. Ho that she only lookea 
about, and began to be ,'it Itome with things. 

Her eager mind was always ready to be crowded Avith a rash 
young interest in all things. It was the great fault of her nature 
that she never could perceive how very far all little things should 
lie beneath her notice. So that she now had really more than sha 
could contrive to take in all at once. 

But while she stood In this surprise, almost forgetting her errand 
among the niultitude of ideas, a cloud above the sunset happened la 
be packed with gorgeous light. Unbosoming itself to the air in the 
usual cloudy manner, it managed thereby to sheddown some bright 
memories of the departed one. And hence there came a lovely 
gleam of daylight's afterthought into the north-western facet of the 
old eight-sided room. Alice crossed this glance of sunset, wonder- 
ing what she was to do, until she saw her shadow wavering into a 
recess of wall. There, between the darker windows to the right 
hand of the door, a Uttle hover of refraction, striking upon refleetiorii 
because it was fugitive, caught her eyes. She saw by means of this 
a keyhole in a brightened surface, on a heavy turn of widl that 
seemed to have no meaning. In right of discovery up she ran, 

Kssed her fingers over a plate of polished Sussex iron, and put her 
y into the hole, of course. 

The lock had been properly oiled perhaps, and put into working 
order sometimes, even within the last hundred years. But still it 
was so stiff that Alice had to work the key both ways, and with 
both hands, ere it turned. And even after the bolt went back, she 
could not open the door at once, perhaps because the jamb was 
rusty, or the upper hinge had given forward. Whatever the hesi- 
tation was, the girl would have no refusal. She set the key cross- 
wise in the lock, and drew one corner of her linen handkerchief 
through the loop of it, and then tied a knot, and, with both hands, 
pulled. Inasmuch as her handkerchief was not made of gauiie, or 
lace, or gossamer, and herself of no feeble material, the heavy door 
gave way at last, and everything lay before her. 

" Is that all P oh, is that all i " she cried in breathless disappoint* 
uient, and yet laughing at herself " No jewels, no pearls, no 
brooches, or buckles, or even a gold watch I And the great 
Astrologer must have foreseen how sadly, in this year of our reckon- 
ing, I should be longing for a gold watch I Alas ! without it, what 
/»/Ae use of being ' brave and beautiful'? Here is nothing more 
^pa dust, mouldy old deeds, and a dirty custaon \" 
*- ^'■'-e bad a great mind at first to tun bacfe Wi\im Uxhw 
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C^.hint that, after alL there was nothing found that would t>c w 
tic carrying. And sac even turned, and looked r^und the n 
to support this strong conclusion. But the weight of andd 
wisdom (pressed on the young imagination by tlic stamp f 
mystery) neld her under, and made her stop from tbinlclng a 
own thoughts about it. " He must have known better, of cour^ 
ihan I do. Only look at his clever tools t I .im sure I could II 
in this room for a week, and never be afraid of anything." 

But even while she was saying this to herself, with th 
In cotnmand of the heart, and a fine conscientious courage, t 
C&me to her ears, or seemed to come, a quiet, low, unaccountaH 
sound. It may have been nothing, as she tried to think, wl^ 
first she began to recover herself; or it may have been somclhid 
quite harmless, and most easily traced to its origin. But whate* 
it was, in a moment it managed to quench her desire to li 
room. With quick hands, cow delivered from their usual kMJ 

sense of grime, she snatched up whatever she saw in the cupboaf 

and banged the iron door and locked it, wiili a glance of defiant 
terror over the safer shoulder first, and then over the one that was 
nearer the noise. 

Then she knew that she had done her duty very bravely ; and that 
It wmtid be a cruel thing to expect her to stay any longer. And, 
so to shut out all further views of anything she had no right to see, 
she slipped back the band of her beautiful hair, and, under that 
reucaied. 
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CHAPTER X, 

A EOY AND A DONKEY. 



At this very time there happened to be ft boy of no rank, and 
Bnluiown order, quiedy Joking homeivard. He differed but lit! 
DotO Other boys ; and seemed unworthy of consideration, unles 
one slopped to consider him. Because he was a boy by no nicar 
Tirluoii5, or vallnnt, neither gifted by nature wlih any inborn way 
to be wonderful. Having nothing to help hiiu much, he lived 
jUDong the things that came around him, to his very utmost ; and 
Jic Rwer rcftised a bit to cat, because it might have been 
Ut And now and then, if he got the chance (without a; 
In the background than a distant view of detection), he h: 
in»H!;in*d perhaps to lay hand upon a stray triile that would 
Thnin init was due, but not paid, to his merits. Nobody kr 
', came from, or whether he came at all indeed, 
i reduce of earth or sky.at some impici-pw 
■ livis ccmin about him ; except v\ia.\ 
irjj/ ani.' .'ji.' Rieanf fi" -•— - — ^ ■- ' - -' - 
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him. And many women would been glad to love him, in a 
protective way, but for the fright by all of them felt, by reason of 
the magistrates. 

These had settled it long ago, at every kind of session, that this 
boy (though so comparatively honest) must not be encouraged 
much. He had such a manner of looking about, after almost 
anything ; and of making the most of those happy times when 
luck embraces art ; above all, he had such exhaustive knowledge 
of apple-trees, and potato-buries, and cows that wanted milking, 
as well as of ticklish trout, and occasional little ducks that had 
lost their way — that after long-tried lenience, and allowance for 
such a neglected child, justice could no longer take a large and 
loving view of " Bonny." 

Bonny held small heed of justice (even in the plural number) 
whenever he could help it. The nature of his birth and nurture 
had been such as to gift him with an outside view of everything. 
If people liked him, he liked them, and would be the last to steal 
from them ; or at any rate would let them be the last for him 
to steal from. His inner meaning was so honest,' that he almost 
always waited for some great wrong to be done to him, before he 
dreamed of making free with almost anybody's ducks. 

Widely as he was known, and often glanced at from a wrong 
point of view, even his lowest detractor could not give his etymology. 
Many attempted to hold that he might have been called, in some 
generative outburst, "Bonnie," by a Scotchman of imagination. 
Others laughed this idea to scorn, and were sure that his right 
name was " Boney," because of his living in spite of all terror 
of " Bony party." But the true solution probably was (as with 
all analytic inquiries) the third, — that his right name was " Bony," 
because his father, though now quite a shadowy being, must have, 
at some time or other, perhaps, gone about crying, " Rags and 
Bones, oh I " 

These little niceties of origin passed by Bonny as the idle wind. 
He was proud of his name, and it sounded well ; and wherever 
he went, the ladies seemed to like him as an unknown quantity* 
Also (which mattered far more to him) the female servants took 
to him. And, with many of these, he had such a way, that it found 
him in victuals, perhaps twice in a week. 

Nevertheless, he was forced to work as hard as could be, this 
summer. The dragging weight of a hopeless war (as all, except 
the stout farmers, now were beginning to consider it) had been 
tightening, more and more, the strain upon the veins of trade, and 
the burden of the community. 

This good boy lived in the side of a hill, or of a cliff (as some 

jnijj^ht call it), white and beautiful to look at from a proper distance. 

Here he had one of those queer old holes, which puzzle the sagest 

antiquary, and set him in fiercest confticX. m\>a. \)afc «s«x ^-ajji^ 
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geologist. But in spite of them all, the hole i 
that hole Uved Bonny. 

Without society, what is life? Our lenderest and truest affectioi 
were not given us for naught. The grandest of human d«$iii 
is to have something or other to wallop ; and fate (in small matliTi.^ 
so hard upon Boimy) had kaown when to yield, and had granted 
him this ; that is to say, a donkey. 

A donkey of such a clever kind, and so set up with reasoning 
powers and a fine heart of his own, that all his conclusions were 
almost right, until they were beaten out of him. His name w^ 
" Jack," and his nature was of a level and sturdy order, resentiM 
wrongs, accepting favours, with all the teeth of gratitude, : 
braying (as all clever asses do) at every change of weather, 
personal appearance also was noble, striking, and romantic ; 
his face reminded all beholders of a well-coloured pipe-bowl upsidl 
down. For all his muiilc and nose were white, as snowy whi 
as if he always wore a nosebag newly floured from the neaw 
wlitdmilL But just below his eyes, and across the mace of t 
jaws, was a ring of brown, and above that not a speck of white, 
out deepening into cloudy blackness th 
ThJen (liVe the crest of Hector) rose an 
hair, and warlike ears as long as horns, yet genially revolving ; and 
body and legs, to complete the effect, conceived in the very b 
taaic to mnich. 

These great virtues of the animal found their balance in 
foibles. A narrow-minded, self-seeking vein, a too vindicthl 
memory, an obstinacy more than asinine, no sense of honeur, 3 
a habit of treating too many questions with the teeth ( 
These had lowered him to his present rank; as may be shoxvaJ 
hereafter. ^ 

To any worked and troubled mind, escaping into the country, it I 
would have been n treat to happen (round some comer suddenly, 
when tlie sun throws shadows long) upon Bonny and his jackass. 
Ib the ripe time of the evening, when the sun ts at his kindest, and 
ibo eanh most thankful, and the hnes of every shadow now are well 
nccnsiomed j when the air has summer hope of never feeling frost ^B 
again ; anJ every bush, and tump, and hillock quite knows how ti^^^H 
stand and look ; when the creases of yellow grass, and green gras3.^H 
t^ the roadside, leave themselves for explanation, till the rain shall ^H 
settle it ; and the thick hedge in the calm air cannot rustle, unless 
it h(jd« a, rijbbit or a hare at pl.iy, — when all these things, in their 
quiet way. guide tlie shadowy lines of evening, and the long lanes 
of ^cwdl, what can soothe the spirit more than the view of a boy 
- -.cyf 

therefore, was In keeping with the world wcoutA Vntv 
contrived to be) when he CTime borv\e tro ^acV, \.\i.as. 
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bAt almost, with all the wild floiTcrs that love the chaUc, nuced w 

those that hug the border where the chalk creams into loam. 
Among ihem Bonny whistled merrily, as his favourite custom was ; 
to let the Pixies and the Fairies, ere he came under the gloom of 
the hill, understand that be was coming and nobody else to frighten 

Soothed with the bc.iuty of the scene and the majesty of the 
sunset, Jack drew back his ears and listened drowsily to his master. 
"Britannia rule the waves" was then the anthem of the nation j 
and as she seemed to rule notliing else, though fighting very 
grandly, all patriotic Britons found main comfort in commanding 

The happiness of this boy and donkey was of that gleeful see-aaw 
chancing, which ts the heartiest of all. This has a snugness of its 
own, wiuch nothing but poverty can affordj and luck rejoice to 
revel in. As a rich man hugs his shivers, when he has taken a. 
sudden chill, and huddles in over a roaring fire, and boasts that be 
cannot warm himself, so a poor fellow may cuddle his home, and 
spread his lega as he pleases, for the sake of its very want of comfort, 
and the things it makes him think of ; all to he hoped for by-aud- 
by. And Bunny was so destitute, that he had all the world to hope 
for. He lived in a hole in the scarp of chalk, at the foot of the 
gully of Coombe Lorraine; and many of his delightful doings 
might have been seen from the lofty windows, if anyone ever had 
thouglit it worth while to slope a long telescope at him. But 
nobody cared to look at Bonny and scatter his lowly happiness — 
than which there is no more fugitive creature, and none more shy 
of inspection. 

Being of a light and dauntless nature. Bonny kept whistling and 
singing his way, over the grass and through the furze, and in and 
out the dappled leafage of the summer evening ; while Jack, with 
his brightest blinkings, picked the parts of the track that suited him. 
The setting sun was in their eyes, and made them wink every now 
and then, and threw the shadow of long ears, and walking legs, and 
jogging heads, here and there and anyivhere. Also a very fine lump 
of something might in the shadows be loosely taken to hang across 
Jack in hislatter parts, coming after Bonny 's legs, and choice things 
Stowed in front of them. 

The meaning of this was that they had been making a very 
lucky long-shore day at the moutli of the river Adur ; and 
on their way home had received some pleasing tribute to their 
many merits in the town of Steyning, and down the road. Jack 
had no panniers, for his master could not provide such luKuries ; 
but he had what answered as well, or better— a long and trusty 
meal-sack, strongly stitched at the mouth, and sht for inlet some 
iraj' doom the middle. So that as it hung well balanced over 
^dmMurdy quarters, anything might lie ^^v'd Sn ppmM.'H <BM 
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must abide together, and diurn up into fine ttnd^ 
neM. 

As Tar Boon; hiuiself, the shadows did him strong injustice, s 
as he was wont to take from all the world, and make light of. ' 
shadows showed him a r;igged figure, flapping and flickering t 
and there, and random in his outlines. But the true glow of 
sunset, full upon hJs face, presented quite another Bonny, 
more (0 be charged as a vagabond than the earth and the 
himself were ; but n little boy who loved his home, such as it wd 
an^ knew it, and knew little else. Dirty, perhaps, just her^ avA 
there, after the long dry weather — but ii he had been ugly, cr" '■' 
he have brought home all that dripping? 

To the little fellow himself as yet the question of costume _ 
more important than that of comeliness. And his dress afTardet) 
him many sources of pride and self-satiafa(^ian. For his breech 
were possessed of inexhaustible vitality, as well as bold and origiiui 
colour, having been adapted for him by the wife of his great pairoil 
Bottler the pigman, from a pair of Bottler's leggings, made of h' 
own pigskin. The skin had helonged, in the first place, to a very 
rnRtLCkablc boar, a thorough Calydonian hog, who escaped from a 
farm-yard, and lived for months a wild life in St. Leonard's Forest 
Here he scared all the neighbourhood, until at last Bottlec was 
invoked to arise like Meleager, and to bring his pig-knife. Bottler 
met him in single combat, slew him before he had lime to gnmt, 
and claiming lum as the spoils of war, pickled his hams at his 
Idsun. Then he tanned the hide which was so thick that it never 
would do for cracklings, and made himself leggings as cverlastiiq 
as the fame Of his exploit. 

With these was Bonny now endued over most of his n 
moiety. Shoes and stockings he scorned, of course, hut his 
thanks were clean and red, white his shoulders and chest wcr 
In the splendour of a coachman's crimson waistcoat. At Icist thai 
mat generally so concealed when he set forth in the morning, {A 
ha picked up plenty of pins, and showed some genius in arrangin 
Ihem; but auer a hnrd day's work, as now, air and light would alwaji 
Kasserl their right of entrance. Still, there remained enough of tfir 
mingled charm of blush and plush to recall in soft domestic bosonj 
bygone scenes, for ever past — but oh, so sweet among the trays I 

To judge him, however, without the fallacy of romantic tcndemes 
—the brcLidth of his mouth, and the turn of his nose, might go ^l 
Ulllc way ag^unsthim. Still, he hod such a maimer of showmg 
bright white teeth in n jocund grin, and of making his friizly hiiir 
leand up, and his sharp bhie eyes express amazement, at the proper 
moment; niotcover, bis pair of chcda was such (after com mg off 
the tiowns), and his Uugh so dreadfully infectious, and b,e, baA ^itOc^^ 
trie* t* tell— tlvnt severs] lo(\y butlers were perSMadsi t.Q towafts 
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EvOi the butler of Coombe Lorraine — but that will c 
hereafter. Only as yet may be fairly said, that Bonny looked up ai 
the house on the hill with a delicate curiosity ; and felt that his 
overtures might have been somewhat ungraceful, or at least Ul- 
timcd, when the new young footman (just taken on) took it entirely 
upon himself lo kick him all the way down the hill. This little 
discourtesy, doubling of course Master Bonny's esteem and regard 
for the place, at the same time introduced some constraint into hi»- 
after intercourse. For the moment, indeed, he took no measures to 
vindicate his honour ; although, at a word (as he knew quite well), 
Battler, the pigmaa, would have brought up his whip and seen to it 
And even if any of the maids of the house had been told to tell 
Miss Alice about it. Bonny was sure of obtaining justice, and pity, 
and even half-a-crown. 

Quick as he was to fot^et and forgive the many things done 
amiss lo him, the boy, when he came to the mouth of the coombe, 
looked pretty sharply about him for traces of that dreadful fellow, 
who had proved hmiself such a footman. With Jack to help him, 
with jaw and heel, Bonny would not have been so very much afraid 
of even him ; such a " strong-siding champion " had the donkey 
lately shown himself. Still, on the whole, and after such a long 
day's work by sea and shore, the rover was much relieved to find 
his little castle unleaguered. 

The portal thereof was a yard in height, and perhaps fiflcen 
inches wide ; not all alike, but in and out, according to the way 
the things, or the boy himself, went rubbing it. A holy hermit once 
had lived there, if tradition spoke aright. But if so, he must have 
been as narrow of body to get in, as wide of mind to stop there. 
At any rate, Bonny was now the hermit, and less of a saint than 

The last glance of sunset was being reflected under the eaves of 
twilight, when these two came to their home and comfort in the bay 
of the quiet land. From the foot of the steep white cliff, the green, 
sward spread itself with a gentle slope, and breaks of roughness here 
and there, until it met the depth of^ cornland, where the feathering' 
bloom appeared — for the summer was a hot one — reared upon its 
jointed stalk, and softened into a silver-grey by the level touch of 
evening. The little powdered stars of wheat bloom could not now 
be seen, of course ; neither the quivering of the awns, nor that 
hovering radiance, which in the hot day moves among them. Still 
the scent was on the air, the delicate fragrance of the wheat, only 
caught by waiting for it, when the hour is genial. 

Bonny and Jack were not in the humour now to wait for anything. 

The scent of the wheat was 'nothing to them ; but the smell of a 

loaf was something. And Jack knew, quite as well as Bonny, that 

let the time be as hard as it would — and it was a very Iiard time I 

n|lieady, th>;ngh nothing to what came aftenvard— neverthelee^i^ 
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two vidic Iekpcs. iTuh iiiw. "hsK •aide mm^' -prm^^ 
oat of naids vi» vcc unnfrr Tinnrr tz one TTifr- snsaxmis. 
Also cm tfadr boBDnrszd Tood. TOax- Imc 3nc foiisL amntr t£ 
a few fine giistijr bods c£ pod;, ancSK awirmir ic £ acxz. nf jaxCv 
and snmfthiaag tAwwjx. Isdi 3ii^i!r iiirri'gbiii^ liiin £. jisct 
where a pi^ bad been ViTWi iSxai weak — & ^jTsamrnf. nnrrnj^ tl aii*' 
pig, in the tane of hciLia ai na i Viag gs. 

'^ Nov, Jade, tend tbees^^ said Bsxxcr. ^i± :ni£ air oT 2. tiiL- 
grownmaaiadinQ52,'aliiiebew2£ -weo^d^ juf dvx iirrfr ^"Ttn:!ir**n i 
in betwixt tbe mum bzir an 1^ tvxl and ^le Tmnin'Tffr ba^ nv^:% 
hangingtfaem. Jadkkiiewwiia:be'«r&£3n£an:ix or : ioritt ur-ju^m 
his white nose c^eredr ^ -tnyvr. jisi T^ksrs: x vsb »Hinrrr .. anr" piaitss: 
it under 00^ cad of iSie bag. and ■Hi'i**;",". 2: lacnTuTg- dvet hs narjL so. 
that it slid down beamifiLEhr. 

When t?i^^ gicai ba^ Izj on :die ^.iimf or "Trnur aciiac lu. m a 
chimsF war, br ^iiue of wiar was ir.m'ftt afir- He: irs.'nuB^ r-.^rv- 
body did was to come. 2Zkd jkk£. anf smt a: ii. And -ibmifrT lbs 
everybody was no moEC ibzzi Somiy and bs omusy^ 3ie oicj' wia 
not badly done. brrjiT<r likcj w c i^ br(± sn^ nm i trTj . 

When tbe stiTDjgs were cm. azd::^ ba^ ir rrOiff ccTrjHiini. pamz^d. 
ever so many t^ifn^^ began to dooc:. and 1Z' ast tbffn.'v^'rx'js. nyjc x£ 
it. First of all two great 6dSkips cf Qar-Dt^sed. nc^bid: bat 1^ t:l ztsr- 
formed their task of faypmg C i T H} l>ing -ripe asd swissi wi± 'tie 
hongry firagra&oe of d^e sea. Tbec came a niiar.u't : af >:Vm?B r 
anythmgy wbidi a boy of no dazzrrines was lu£hr tb zs^in. as 
fanihlf, or a Aild of no kiad cf "^ gihcre ^ H; jcck igiaL as a rarxrr^ 
Bonny wasaGoilectarof 'dkegrandes: crneir: ibe one winir calkrcis 
everythii^ Here was food cf ibe isnd. and faad c£ -nie s»s> snd 
food of the tidal river, irirngtnd wnb iood for -die mind :r l i#in-, 
idio had no mind — to bis know^edce. In :b£ YmrrrHf^ ymy ns; 
groped abooty 2uid admired a1 'iipst ei^e^jibTTig. 

Now he had thit^gg to ai!!Ti"i*ti -sbicii in like beai of tbs; fizj ?m^ 
the work) had been caagbt and stowed away z32Tbr>w. Titt V.>r 
and the donkey had ramf^ tbeir load widi sad: trat lscjo:r: 'fmc 
now they could not remrmbfr eren ba}f of iL Jac^c. by bare c^Lzr- 
work at the nets ; Boamy, by cbeenngbimi^ibe szikd-andtiigpit^ 
himself with his pony siboiildess, and ibca by dam^rng, 2nd treiicii!^ 
away, and kicking with naked ieet ankozig ibe wasrr££ f:i^ 5l1 ^ 
thorns and tails, shed from tbe tcdI of ibe drag-skts by tiit scitsc 
farewell of the shoaling ware. 

For, on this very day, there had been ibe great ItSidsTTTrnksr hiaJ 
at Shordiam. Itwas the oSd cnstizn of tbe place ; but erts c::bVjai 
mnst follow the tides, and Ibe top of tbe samaxTspdng-'DGes Vbtr^i^ 
fish are always liveliest) happened, for the year i Bi i, to cxza <m. 
the 18th day of Jmie. Boony for weeks had been looking iorvr'^:zd 
and now bdbie him^y his reward ! 

After maiqr sweet and Intter ases of adveishy, this boy, at an 

\> 
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early age, had caught the tail of prudence. It had been to his 
heart at first, a friendly and a native thing, to feast to the full (when 
he got the chance) and go empty away tiU it came again. But now. 
being grown to riper years, and, after much consideration, declarea 
to be at least twelve years old by the only pork-butcher in Steyning, 
Bonny began to know what was what, and to salt a good deal of 
his ofiaL 

For this wise process he now could find a greater call than usual ; 
because, through the heat of the day, he had stuck to his first and^ 
firmly-grounded principle — ^never to refuse refuse. So that many other 
fine things were mingled, jumbled, and almost chiuned, among thq 
sundry importations of the flowing tide and net All these, now, he 
well delivered (so far as sappy limbs could db-it) upon a cleanish 
piece of ground, well accustomed to such favours. Then Bonny 
stood back, with his hands on his knees, and Jack spread his no^e 
at some of it. 

Loaves of genuine wheaten bread were getting scarce already. 
Three or four bad harvests, following long arrears of discontent, 
and hanging on the heavy arm of desperate taxation, kept the 
country, and the farmers, and the people that must be fed, in such 
a condition that we (who cannot be now content with anything) 
deserve no blame when we smack our lips in our dainty contempt of 
our grandfathers. 

Bonny was always good to Jack, according to the way they had 
of looking at one another ; and so, of the choicest spoils, he gave 
him a half-peck loaf, of a fibre such as they seldom softened uieir 
teeth with. Jack preferred this to any clover, even when that 
luxury could be won by clever stealing ; and now he trotted away 
with his loaf to the nearest stump where backing-power against 
his strong jaws could be got. Here he laid his loaf against the 
stump, and went a little way back to think about it, and to be sure 
that every atom was for him. Then, without scruple or time to 
spare, he tucked up his lips, and began in a hurry to make a bold 
dash for the heart of it 

" More haste, less speed," is a proverb that seems, at first sight, 

one of the last that need be impressed upon a donkey. Yet, in the 

present instance, Jack should have spared himself time to study 

It ; for in less than a moment he ran up to Bonny, with his wide 

mouth at its widest, snorting with pain, and much yearning to 

bellow, but by the position disabled. There was something stuck 

' fast in the roof of his mouth, in a groove of the veiny black arches ; 

and work as he might with his wounded tongue, he was only 

driving it further in. His great black eyes, as he gasped with 

fright, and the piteous whine of his quivering nose, and his way 

a}tDgetheY so scared poor Bonny, that the chances were he would 

run away. And so, no doubt, he must have done (being but 

3 y/ttJe boy as yet), if it had not chanced tlxaX a fL^s\i ol ^ctkirjCc&sn.^ 
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t his quick eye suddenly, something richly shining I 
cavEm of the donkey's mouth. 

This iras enough, of course, for Bonny. His instinct of scratchin 
ajid dicing, and biding was up and at work in a momcDt l| 
thrust his ln<iwn hand between Jack's great jaws, and drew it ba4 
<|uickly enough to escape the snap of their glad leunioD. AlL 
in his hand was something which he had drawn from the pnnd 
of the net that day, but scarcely stopped to look at twice, in tV 
huddle of weeds and the sweeping. It had lain among many 1^ 
gifts of the sea — skates, and dog-fish, sea-devils, sting-rays, ihoal 
hacks, inky cuttles, and scollops, cockles, whelks, green critb 
jelly'fish, and everything else that makes fishermen swear, and th^ 
grin, and then spit on their palms again. Afterwards in Bonny 
sack it had lain with manifold boons of the life-giving eartli, extractq 
from her motherly feeling by one or two good butchers, 

Boi\ny made no bones of this. Fish, flesh, fowl, or stale r 
heriing^he welcomed all the works of charity with a charfta^ 
cose, and fingers not of the nicest. So that his judgment codS 
scarcely have been "prejudicially affected by any prcconccivf 
opinion " — as our purest writers love to say — when he dropped tti 
thing, and smelled his thumb, and cried, " Lord, how it makfl 
my hands itch ! " 

After such a strong expression, what can we have to say to hia 
It is the privilege of our period to put imder our feet whatever k 
would rather not face out. At the same time, to pretend to M 
it, and lift it by education. Nevertheless, one may try to doud 
whether Bonny's grandchildren (if he ever presumed to have ar 
Uitlvo on the lesson, as well as he did oa the loaf, of charity. 
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eminetit equity-barrister, who now decliccd to don the wig in any 
ordinary cause. He had been obliged, of course, to fight, hke the 
rest of mankind, for celebrity ; but as soon as this was well assured, 
he quilled the noisier sides of it. But his love of the subtleties of 
the Jaw (spun into fairer and frailer gossamer by the soft spider of 
equity), as well as the power of habit, kept him to his old profession j 
so that he took to chamber practice, ajid bad more than he could 
manage. 

Sir Roland Lorraine had known this gentleman by repute at 
Oxford, when Glanvil Malahide was young, and believed to be one 
of the best scholars there ; in the days when scholarship often 
ripened (as it seldom does now) to learning. For the schokrship 
now must be kept quite young, for the smaller needs of tuition,- 

Hence it came to pass that as soon as Hilary Lorraine was quite 
acquit of Oxford leading-strings, and h<id scrambled into some 
degree, his father, who especially wished (for some reasons of his 
own) to keep the boy out of the army, entered him gladly among 
the pupils of Mr, Glanvil Malahide, Not that Hilary was expected 
ever to wear the horse-hair much (unless an insane desire to do so 
should find its way into his open soul), but that the excellent good- 
ness of law might drop, like the gentle dew from heaven, and grow 
him into a Justice of the Peace. 

Hilary looked upon this matter, as he did on too many others, 
with a sweet indifference. If he could only have had his own way, 
he would have been a soldier long ago ; for that was the time when 
all the spirit of Britain was roused up to arms. But this young 
fellow's great fault was, to be compact of so many elements that 
nothing was settled amongst them. He had " great gifts," as Mr. 
Malahide said — " extraordinary talents," we say now^but nobody 
knew (least of all their owner) how to work them properlj^. This is 
one of the most unlucky compositions of the human mind — to be 
applicable to everything, but applied lo nothing. If Hilary had 
lain under pressure, and been squeezed into one direction, he must 
have become a man of mark. 

This bis father could not see. As a general rule a father fails lo 
know what bis son is fit for ; and after disappointment, fancies l^t 
a little time at least) himself a fool to have taken the boy to b^B 
that the mother said of him. Nevertheless, the poor mother knows 
how right she was, and the world how wrong. 

But H ilary Lorraine, from childhood, had no mother to help him. 
What he had to help him was good birth, good looks, good abilities, 
a very sweet temper, and a kind and truly genial nature. Also a 
strongish will of his own (whenever his heart was moving), yet 
ashamed to stand forth boldly in Ihe lesser matters. And here was 
Ais ^tal error; that he looked upon almost evetything as one o( 
the lesser imuiers. He had, of course, a^\oslQC tricnifi, from t he 
o/ Ill's manner ; aad sotneiitnes \ie vwiii io ^'itV '&" 
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that ihe best, or even Ihe worst of them, could no longer w-.-Uk witi 
him. Things not vicious, but a great deal too far gone in f 
opposite way — such as the snatching up of a truly nak^ child a; ^ 
caressing it, or any other shameful act, in the face of tlie noblCSBB 
Christendom. These things he would do, and worse ; such as D 
toady with self-respecC could smile at in broad daylight, and sue 
as often exposed the lad to laughter in good society. One of h 
best friends used to say that Hilary wanted a vice or two to nial 
his virtuL's balance. This may have been so ; but none the Icf 
he had his share of fallings. 

For a sample of these last, he had taken up and made much i 
one of his fellow-pupils in these well-connected chambers. ''^' 
wastine Gregory Lovejoy, a youth entirely out of his dement ar . __^ 
fashionable sparks. Steadfast ambition of a eonccptive mother 
sent him, against his stars, to London ; and here he became the 
whetstone for those brilliant blades, his fellow-pupils ; because ho 
had been at no university, nor even so much as a public school, and 
had no introduction to anybody who had never heard of him. 

Now the more the rest disdained this fellow, the more Lorraine 
regarded him ; feeling, with a sense too delic.ite to arise from any 
thought, that shame was done to good birth even by becoming 
conscious of it, except upon great occasions. And so, without giving 
much offence, or pretending to be a champion, Hilary used to 
shield young Lovejo^ from the blunt shafts of small humour con- 
tinually levelled at him. 

Mr. Malahide's set of chambers was perhaps the best to be 
found in Equity Walk, Inner Temple. His pupils — len in number 
always, because he would accept no more,, and his high repute 
insured no less — these worthy youths had the.longest room, facing 
with three whiley-brown windows into " Noma Square." Hence 
the view, contemning all " utilitarian edifices," freely ranged, across 
the garden's classic walks of asphodel, to the broad Lethean river 
on whose wharves we are such weeds. For " Paper Buildings," 
named from some swift sequence of suggestion, reared no lofty 
height as yet to mar the sedentary view. 

. All who have the local key will enter into the scene at once ; so 
f<r, at least, as necessary change has failed to operate. But Mr. 
Malahide's pupils scarcely ever looked out of the windows. None, 
however, should rashly blame them for apathy as to the prospect, M 
They seldom looked out of the windows, because they were vet/al 
seldom inside them. H 

la ihc first place, their attendance there was voluntary and W 
precarious. They paid their money, and they took their choice " 
wh«tlier they ever did anything more. Each of them ^mA — ot Wa 
btliu for him— a fee of a hundred guineas to tave fee " \<ift q\ "Cwt 
cU^h^^^aorf most of them carried out X\ve\T ^uv^st \v^ » 
^^^^■^■'jgem. The less they came, ihe \c%5 Wo'cW.t |^| 
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caused to Mr. Glanvil Malahide ; who always gave them that much 
to know, when they paid their fee' of entrance. " If you mean to be 
a lawyer," he said, " I will do my best to make you one. If you 
only come for the name of it, I shall say but little more to you." 
This, of course, was fair enough, and the utmost that could be 
expected of him : for most of his pupils were young men of birth, 
or good position in the English counties, to whom in their future 
condition of life a httle smattering of law, or the credit of owning 
such smattering, would be worth a few hundred guineas. Common 
I.aw, of course, was far more likely to avail them, in their rubs of 
the world, than equity ; but of that fine drug they had generally ' 
taken their dose in Pleaders* Chambers, and were come to wash 
the taste away in the purer shallows of equity. 

Hilary, therefore, might be considered, and certainly did consider 
himself, a remarkably attentive pupil, for he generally was to be 
found in chambers four or even five days of the week, coming in 
time to read all the news, before the five o'clock dinner in HalL 
Whereas the Honourable Robert Gumption, and Sir Francis 
Kickabout, two of his fellow-pupils, had only been seen in chambers 
once since they paid their respective fees ; and the reason of their 
attendance then was that they found the towels too dirty to use at 
the bilUard-rooms in Fleet Street. The clerks used to say among 
themselves, that these young fellows must be dreadful fools to pay 
one hundred guineas, because any swell with the proper cheek 
might easy enough have the go of the chambers, and nobody none 
the wiser ; for they wouldn't know him, nor the other young gents, 
and least of all old " horsewig." 

However, there chanced to be two or three men who made some- 
thing more than a very expensive lounge of these eminent chambers. 
Of these worthy fellows. Rice Cockles was one (who had been senior 
wrangler two years before, and from that time knew not one good 
night's rest, till the Woolsack broke his fall into his grave), and 
another was Gregory Lovejoy. Cockles was thoroughly conscious 
— as behoves a senior wrangler — of possessing great abilities ; and 
Lovejoy knew, on his own behalf, that his mother at least was as 
sure as could be of all the wonders he must do. 

Hilary could not bear Rice Cockles, who was of a dry sarcastic 

vein ; but he liked young Lovejoy more and more, the more he had 

to defend him. Youths who have not had the fortune to be at a 

public school or a college seldom know how to hold their tongues, 

until the world has silenced them. Gregory, therefore, thought no 

harm to boast opportunely one fine May morning (when some one 

had seen a tree blossoming somewhere) of the beauty of his father's 

cherry-trees. How noble and grand they must be just now, one 

sheet of white, white, white, he said, as big as the Inner and the 

Middle Temple and Lincoln^s Inn, all put to^^\ivw I And then how. 

/l2e bees were among them buzzing, knomvi^ vf\v\Oa. ^Q.\\a ^^x. xa 
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,„ ! and the tortoise-shell butterflies quite sure to U. uui, » 
me first of their summering. But in tlie moonlight, best of ij 
when the moon was three days short of full, then was the time ■ 
unhappy Londoner must be amazed wiih happiness. Then tt 
mnong them was like walking in a faiiy-land, or being lost in 

iw, before a flake begins to fall. AdehcateaoftwortdofwlilJ 
and-out of fancy lace, a feeling of some white witchery, s 
almost a fright that little white blossoms have such power 

"Wberc may one find this grand paradise?" asked Rice Cocli 
as if he could scarcely refrain his feet from the road to it. 

" Five miles the other side of Sevenoaks," Gregory a 
boldly. 

" I know the country. Does your father grow cherries for Covej 
Garden market?" 

"Of course he docs. Didn't you. know that!" Thenccfoil 
in chambers Lovejoy was always known as " Cherry LovejoH 
And he proudly answered to that name. I 

It was now the end of June, and the cherries must be gettifl 
ripe. The day had been very hot and sultry, and Hilary caOT 
into chambers later than his usual time, but fresh as a larl^ as B 
always was. Even Mr. Malahide had felt theweightof thew "'^ 
ami of his own threescore years and tive, and in his own room vi 
doling. The three clerks, in their little den, were fit for next 
nothing, except to lie far away in some meadow, with sleepy h«t 

under aider-trees. Even Rice Cockles had struck work with ot 

of those hopeless headaches which are bred by hot weather from 
satire, a thing that turns sour above freezing-point ; and no one 
was dwelling in the long hot room save the peaceful and steady 
Gregory. 

Even he, with his resolute will to fulfil his mother's prophecies, 
coutd scarcely keep his mind from flagging, or his mouth from 
yawniDg, as he went through some most elaborate answer to a 
■ ' " ■"'■ *- ■ ■■ """ * ■ ■* ' * ' nind. 



rai^H 

fei^^H 
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regarded things professionally. 

"Lovejoy, thy name is 'Love misery,'" cried young Lotraiu 
«rtio never called his fellow-pupil " Cherry," though perfeo^ 

wdcome to do so. " I passed an optician's shop just now, and t 

ibermomcicr stands at 96''. That quill must have conic from an 
osliich lo be able to move in such weather. Even the Counsellor 

J'iclils lo the elements. Hark how he winds his sultry hont I Is 
I not a great and true writer who says, ' I tell thee thiit the quills 
of the law arc [he deadliest shafts of the Evil One'? Come, 
tberefMV, and (ry a darting match." 
Crcgory fell ao iadmatlon for so hot a pastime ■, ■Vie\\'iSi fov».<ii, 
- ^bit or yicld'ms to the impuVsWt a.t\4 yjy^j 
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wliich led him into a few small scrapes, and one or twft' 
that were not small. Lorraine's unusual brightness of nature, and 
personal beauty, and gentle bearing, as well as an inborn readiness 
to be pleased with everybody, insured him a good liking with 
almost all kinds of people. How then could young Lovejoy, of 
a fine but unshapen character, and never introduced to the very 
skirts of good society, help looking up to his champion Hilary 
as a charming deity? Therefore he made way at once for Hilary's 
sudden freak for darts. The whole world being at war just then 
(as happens upon the average in every generation), Cherry Lovejoy 
slung his target, a legal almanac for the year. Then he took four 
long quills, and pared them of their plumes, and split the shafts, 
and fitted each with four paper wings, cut and balanced cleverly. 
His aptness in the business showed that this was not his first 
attempt ; and it was a hard and cruel thing that he should now 
have to prepare them. But the clerks had a regular trick of 
stealing the "young pups'" darts from their unlocked drawers, 
partly for practice among themselves, but mainly to please their 
famiUes. 

" Capital ! Beautifully done I " cried Hilary, as full of life as if 
the only warmth of the neighbourhood were inside him. " We 
never turned out such a good lot before ; I could never do thai 
like you, But now for the tips, my dear fellow ! " 

" Any fool can do what I have done. But no one can cut the 
It all, to stick in the target and not bounce back ; only you, 
Lorraine." 

" Mister Lorraine ! now, Gregory Lovejoy, I thought we liked 
one another well enough lo have dropped that long ago. If you will 
only vouchsafe to notice, you shall see how 1 cut the tip, so that 
the well-sped javelin pierces even cover of calf-skin." It was done 
in a moment, by some quick art, inherited, perhaps, from Prince 
Agasicles ; and then they took their stations. 

From the further end of the room they cast (for thirty feet or 
more perhaps) over two great tables scarred by keen generations of 
lawyers. Hilary threw the stronger shaft, but Gregory took more 
careful aim ; so that in spite of the stifling heat, the contest grew 
exciting. 

" Blest if they young donkeys knows hot from cold 1 " said the 
senior clerk, disturbed in his little room by the prodding and 
walking, and the lively voices. 

" Sooner them, than you nor roe !" the second clerk muttered 
sleepily. When the most ungramraatical English is wanted, a 
copying clerk is the man to supply it. 

In spite of unkindly criticism, the brisk acontic strife went on. 
And every h\i was chronicled on a long sheet of draft paper. 
"Sixteen to you, eighteen to me!" cried Gregory, poising his 
' shadoived spear, whi\t bis coat and WKis\coa.X \2."j w ■!--'-*-• — 
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it that could never tenumate, and his square Kentish f(9 

Sev«i redder than a ripe May-Duke. At that m - -■ •- 
was opened, and in came Mr. Malahide. 

"Just sol" he said, in his quiet way; "! now understand 
origin of a noise which has often puzzled me. Lorraine, what 
you must be ! ' 

"Can a baby do that?" said Hilary, as he stepped inti 
Gregory's place, and sped his dart into the Chancellor's e 
buU's-eye of their target. 

" Thai was well done," Mr. Malahide answered ; " perhaps it 
the only good shot you will ever make in your profession." 

" I hope not, sir. Under your careful tuition I am laying the 
foundations of a mighty host of learning." 

At this the lawyer was truly pleased. He really did believe 
that he took some trouble with his pupils ; and his very kind heait 
was always gratified by their praises. And he showed his pleasure 
in his usual way by harping on verbal niceties. 

" Foundations of a host, Lorraine ! Foundations of a pile, ynu 
mean ; and as yet, lusisli pUis. But you may be a credit to me 
yet Allowance must be made for this great heat. I will talk to 
you to-morrow." 

With these few words, and a pleasant smile, the eniinent lawyer 
withdrew to his den, feigning to have caught no glimpse of ihc 
deeply-blushing Lovejoy. For he knew quite well that Gregory 
coidd not afford to play with his schooling ; and so (like a prober 
gCfitlGmaQ) he fell upon the one who could. Hilary saw his motive, 
and with his usual speed admired bim. 

" What a fine fellow he is !" he said, as if in pure self- 1 " 

"irom the time he becomes Lord Chancellor, I will dart 
almanac. But the present fellow — however, the weather 
to talk of bim. Lovejoy, wilt thou come with me? 1 i 
out into the country." 

" What I " cried Gregory, drawing Up at the magic word from 
Stool of repentance, and the desk of his diminished head. " "' 
was that you said, Lorraine ? " _ 

" Fair indeed is the thing thou hast said, and fair is the way 
thou saidst it. Tush ! shall I never get wholly out of my ignorant 
kaowlcdge of Greek plays? Of languages that be, or have been, 
ouly^ two words survive this weather, in the streets of London town ; 
OM ia ' fus,' and the other ' country.' " 

•"It is a sweet and decorous thing lo die on behalf of the country.' 
Tbat line 1 remember well ; you must have seen it somewhere f " 

" it is one of my earliest memories, and not a purely happy one. 
But that ia ' pairia,' not ' rus.' ' Patria ' is the fatherland i ' tu 
a fellow's mother. None can tmdcrstand this parab\c \.\V\ Wi*^ 
lirct] in Ij/odon. " 
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eyes sparkling, and a steadfast mouth to declare himself, " you ate 
very much above me, of course, I know.* 

" I am uncommonly proud to hear it," Hilary answered, with his 
most sweet smile, " because I must be a much finer fellow than I 
ever could have dreamed of being." 

" Now, you know well enough what I mean. I mean, in position 
of. life, and all that, and birth, and society — and so on." 

" To be sure," said Hilary gravely, making a trumpet of blotting 
paper ; " any other advantage, Gregory ? " 

" Fifty, if I could stop to tell them. But I see that you mean to 
argue it. Now, argument is a thing that always " 

" Now, Gregory, just acknowledge me your superior in argument, 
and I will confess myself your superior in every one of those other 
things." 

" Well, you know, Lorraine, I could scarcely do that. Because it 
was only the very last time " 

" Exactly," said Hilary ; " so it was— the very last time, you left 
me no more than a shadow caught in a cleft stick. Therefore, 
friend Gregory, say your say, without any traps for the sole of my 
foot." 

" Well, what I was thinking was no more than this — if you would 
take it into consideration now — considering what the weather is, 
and all the great people gone out of London, and the streets like 
fire almost, and the lawyers frightened by the comet, quite as if, 
as if, almost " 

" As if it were the devil come for them." 

" Exactly so. Bellows' clerk told me, after he saw the comet, that 
he could prove he had never been articled. And when you come 
to consider also that there will be a row to-morrow morning — not 
much, of course, but still a thing to be avoided till the weather cools 
— I thought ; at least, I began to think " 

" My dear fellow, what ? Anxiety in this dreadful weather is 
fever." 

" Nothing, nothing at all, Lorraine. But you are the sweetest- 
tempered fellow I ever came across ; and so I thought that you 
would not mind — at least, not so very much, perhaps " 

" My sweet temper is worn out. I have no mind to mind any- 
thing, Gregory ; come and dine with me." 

" That is how you stop me always, Lorraine ; I cannot be for 
ever coming, and come, to dine with you. I always like it ; but 
you know " 

"To be sure, I know that I like it too. It is high time to see 
about it. Who could dine in Hall to-day, and drink his bottle oi 
red-hot port ? " 

"J cou\dL, and so could a hundred others. And I mean to do it, 

unless " 

^^ Unless what? Mysterious Gregory, "by -youx i^cc^ Wsksw ^b^ai 
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' ]roH bare some very fine thing to propose. Have you dte tiwt^| 
keep me BUSpended, as wcU as uncommonly Imngryf" ■ 

" It is nothing to make a fuss about. Lorrninc, you want to kbH 

It of (own, for a littk wholesome air. 1 want to do the sanie ; aaJ 
something came into my head quite casually." j^ 

"Such things have ait inspiration. Out with it at last, foH 
Gregory." ^| 

"■Well, then, if you must have it, how I should like for you (fl 
comcwithme to have a little turn among my father's cherry-trees tV 

"What a noble thought I " said Hilary ; " a poetic inuiginntiofl 
only could have hit on such a thought. The ihemiometcr at 96°=^ 
and the cherries — can they be sour now ? " ■ 

" Such a thing is quite impossible," Gregory answered gnvelyB 

n a very cold, wet summer they are somelimcs a little niiddUti^| 
But in such a splendid year as this, there can be no two opinio^H 
Would you like to see tiiem ? " ^B 

" Now, Lovejoy, I can put up with much ; but not with maddaM 
ing questions." ^M 

" You mean, I suppose, that you could enjoy; half-a-doiien cod 
rcd cherries, if you had the chance to pick them in among the loi^| 
green kaves ? " ^ 

" Hatf-a-doien ! H:ilf-a-pcck ; and half-;i-bushcl afterwardj. 
Where have I put my hat? I am off, if it costs my surviving 

are gone for the day. But you are 
always in such a hurry. You ought to think a little, perhaps, befoift 
you m.ike up your mind to come. Remember Uiat my fatlie^ 
house is a good house, and as comfortable as any you could wish t) 
BCC ; Still il may be different from what you are accustomed to," 

"Such things are not worth thinking about. Custom, 
all that, are quite below contempt ; and we are beginning to t; 

The greatest mistake of our lives is custom ; and the^ 
greatest delight is to kick it away. Will your father be g 

" He has heard me talk of you, many a time; and he would have 
been glad to come to London (though he hates it so abominably), 
lo see^OU and to ask you down,ifhe thought that you would require 
it, h IS a very old-fashioned place ; you must please to bear that 
in mind. Also, my father, and my mother, and all of us, arc old- 
fashioned people, living in a quiet way. You would carry on more 
io an hour, than we do in a twelvcuionth. We like to go all ovir 
tilings, ever so many times, perhaps (like pushine rings up and down 
tt Slick), before we begin to settle them. But wuen we have settled 
them, we never start again ; as you seem to do.'' 

" Now, Gregory, Gregory, this is bad. When d\i ^ou VnQ-« 
10 surt ursia ? Ready I ani lo start this orvce, and Vo iw^ ^a-M 
•4...: ■.-.-- '- • ■ •- 
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In a few words more, these two young fellows agreed to talM 
their luck of it. There was nothing in chambers for Lovejoy 
to lose, by going away for a day or two ; and Hilary long had 
felt uneasy at leaving a holiday overdue. Therefore . they made 
their minds up promptly for an early start next morning, ere the 
drowsy town should begin to kick up its chimney-pots, like a 
sluggard's toes. 

" Gregory," said Lorraine, at last, " your mind is a garden of 
genius. We two will sit upon bushel-baskets, and watch the sun 
rise out of sacks. Before he sets, we will challenge him to face 
our tarly waggon. Covent Garden is our trysting spot, and the 
hour + a.m. Oh, day to be marked with white chalk for ever I" 

" I am sure I can't tell how that may be," answered the less 
fervent Gregory. " There is no chalk in our grounds at all ; and 
I never saw black chalk anywhere. But can 1 trust you to be 
there? If you don't come, I shall not go without you ; and the 
whole affair must be put off." 

" No fear, Gregory ; no fear of me. The lark shall still be on 
her nest ; — but wait, my friend, I will tell the Counsellor, lest 
1 seem to dread his face." 

Lovejoy saw that this was the bounden duty of a gentleman, 
inasmuch as the learned lawyer had promised his young friend 
a little remonstrance upon the following morning. The chances 
were that he would forget it ; and this, of course, enhanced the 
duty of making him remember it. Therefore Hilary gave three 
taps on the worm-eaten door of his good tutor, according to the 
scale of precedence. This rule was — inferior clerk, one tap ; head- 
cierk, two taps; pupil (being no clerk at all, and paying, not 
drawing, salary), as many taps as he might think proper, in a 
reasonable way. 

Hilai7, of course, began, as he always managed to begin, with 
almost everybody. 

" 1 am sorry to disturb you, sir ; and 1 have nolhitig particular 
to say." 

" In that case, why did you come, Lorraine? It is your usual 
state of mind." 

"Well, sir," said Hilary, laughing at the terse mood of the 
master, " I thought you had something to say to me — a very unusual 
Stale of mind," he was going to say, "on your part ;" but stopped, 
with a well-bred youth's perception of the unbecoming. 

"Yes, I have somethmg to say to you. I remember it now, 
quite clearly. You were playing some childish game with Lovejoy, 
in the pupil's room. Now, this is all weH enough for you, who are 
fit for nothing else, perhaps. Your father expects no work from 
yoa; and if he did, he would never get it. You may do very 
'tvU, in your cardess way, being born to Vhe ?,ift. of indifferen ea 
"*" Uose who mill and must work hard— is '«. ViOTHtsi, (A 'j-^^^ 
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You think that I speak severely. Perhaps I 
I feel that I am speaking lo a gentleman. 
s uncommonly hard," said Hilary, with his bright bli 
half conscious of a shameful spring of moisture, " ttiat a 
always gels it worse for trying to be a gentleman." 

"Yon have touched a great truth," Mr. Malahide answered, 
hbouring heavily not to smile ; " but so it always must be. My 
boy, I am sorry lo vex you ; but to be vexed is better than " 
grieve. You like young Lovejoy — don't make him idle. 

" Sir, I will dart at him henceforth, whenever 1 see him 1; 

instead of the late Lord Chancellor, now sitting upon asphodel." 

" Loiraioe," the great lawj'er suddenly asked, in a. flush of unus 

interest, " you have been at Oxford quite recently. They do 

sorts of things there now. Have they settled what asphodtd is?" 

" No, sir, I fear that they never will. There are several otl 

« questions still. But with your kind leave, I n 

]t tb.-lt point to-morrow." 
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TK THE CO ST ERM ONCERS. 



Martin Lo\'ejov, Gregory's father, owned and worked a pleas; 
(am) in that part of Kent which the natives love to call tlic " Card 
of Eden." In the valley of the upper Medway, a«few miles a' 
Maidstone, pretty hamlets follow the soft winding of the t 
Here an ancient race of settlers, quiet and intelligent, chose tl 
borne, and chose it well, and love it as dearly as ever. 

To ai^e with such people is to fall below their mercy. 
stand at their cottage-doors, serenely as thirty generations of ll 
have stood- A riotous storm or two may ha\'e swept them ; bi 
never liisted long. The bowers of hop and of honeysuckle, trimmi 
alleys, and rambling roses, the flowering trees by the side of the roa 
and the truest of true green meadows, the wealth of deep orchai 
retiring away — as all wealth does— to enjoy itself ; and where d 
Und condescends to wheat, the vast gratitude of the wheat-crop^' 
nubody wonders, after a while, that these men know tlieir value. 

Theearly suQ was up and slurring light upon London housetops, jl 
a task of duty only, having lost all interest in a thing even he Cfl 
make ito hand of. But the brisk air of the morning, ^fter sucbfl 
ujght of sweltering, and of "ijirong smells under slates, rode in ffl 
perpetual balance of the clime, and spread itself. Fresh, cool 
draughts of new-bom day, as vague as Ihe smile o{ an vrfanliTWiei. 
IiIk-UI ; y et _ "-ere to be caught according lo the iew-W^vaS- Nft-i '^ 
~^ ~~~^ ""^Tweti inlo Covevrt r "* '~ 
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the force of attraction towards the green stuff they had dwelt 
among. 

Here wis a wondrous reek of men before the night had spent it- 
self. Such a Babel, of a market-morning in "the berry-season," as 
makes one long to understand the mother-tongue of nobody. Many 
things are nice and handsome ; fruit and flowers are fair and fresh ; 
life is as swift as life can be ; and the pulse of price throbs every- 
where. Yet, upon the whole, it is wiser not to say much more of it. 

Martin Lovejoy scarcely ever ventured into this stormy world. 
In summer and autumn he was obliged to send some of his fruit to 
London ; but he always sent it under the care of a trusty old 
retainer, Master John Shorne, whose crusty temper and crisp wit 
were a puzzle to the Cockney costermonger. Throughout the 
market, this man was known familiarly as " Kentish Crust," and 
the name helped him well in his business. 

Now, in the summer morning early, Hilary Lorraine, with his 
most sprightly walk and manner, sought his way through the 
crowded alleys, and the swarms of those that buy and sell. Even 
the roughest of rough customers (when both demand and supply 
are rough), though they would not yield him way, at any rate did 
not shove him by. " A swell, to buy fruit for his sweetheart," was 
their conclusion in half a glance at him. " Here, sir, here yott are ! 
berries for nothing, and cherries we pays you for eating of them ! " 

With the help of these generous fellows, Hilary found his way to 
John Shorne and the waggon. The horses, in unbuckled ease, 
were munching their well-earned corn close by ; for at that time 
Covent Garden was not squeezed and driven as now it is. - The tail- 
board of the waggon was now hanging upon its hinges, and " Kentish 
Crust," on his springy rostrum, dealt with the fag-end of his gyods. 
The market, in those days, was not flooded with poor foreign 
produce, fair to the eye, but a fraud on the belly, and full of most 
dangerous colic. Englishmen, at that time, did not spend their 
— -keenest wits upon the newest and speediest measures for robbing 
their brother Englishmen ; and a native would really buy from his 
neighbour as gladly as from his born enemy. 

Master John Shorne had a canvas bag on the right side of his 
breeches, hanging outside, full in sight, defying every cut-purse. 
That age was comparatively honest ; nevertheless, John kept a club, 
cut in Mereworth wood, quite handy. And, at every sale ne made, 
he rang his coin of the realm in his bag, as if he were calling bees 
all round the waggon. This generally led to another sale. For 
money has a rich and irresistible joy in jingling. 

Hilary was delighted to watch these things, so entirely new to 

him. He had that fatal gift of sliding into other people's minds, 

and wondering whaX to do there. Not as a great poet has it (still 

reserving his own strength, and playinc oiv t\i^ ^Taaller nature 

. kindly as he loves it), but simply as a ovWd Tt^ovc^^ xo ^;s.^ mxV 
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_ liiren. So ttat he entered eagerly into tlie sudden chan^ 

John's temper, according to the lone, ihe bidding, and, n , 
of all, the importance of the customers that came to him. By tl 
time tlie cherries were all sold out, having left no trace exec 
some red splashes, where an over-ripe sieve had been bleediij 
But the Kentish man still had some bushels of peas, and t 
potatoeSj and bunches of coleworts, and early carrots, besidil 
five or six dozens of creamy cauliflowers, and several scores of fiid 
hearted lettuce. Therefore he was dancing with great excitemei 
up and down his van, for he could not bear to go home uncleared 
and some of his shrewder customers saw that by waiting a liif 
longer they would be likely to get things at half-price. Of conn 
he was fully alive to this, and had done his best to hide surpn 
stock, by means of sacks, and mats, and empty bushels piled u 
full ones. 

" Crusty, thou must come down, old fellow," cried a 
costermonger, winlsing first at John and then through the rails, a 
cvenat the springs of the van; " half the load will go back to Kcd 
or else to the cowbeeper, if so be you holds on so almighty dear." 

" Ha, then, Joe, are you waiting for that? Go to the cow-ya, 
and take your turn. They always feeds the one-eyed first GcntE( 
men, now— while there's anything left ! We've kept all the v^ 
best back to the last, 'costheychancedtobe packed by an Irishm^ 
' First goes in, must first come out.' Paddy, are you there ti 
to it?" 

" Be jahers, and how could I slip out, when the hape of you wifl 
atop of mc ? And right I was, be the holy poker j there it " ' ' 
very fast in the bottom of the vhan ! " 

"Nov, are you nearly ready, John?" asked Gregory, sudden! 
appearing through the latighter of the crowd ; ■' here is the gentler 
going Willi lis, and I can't have him kept waiting." 

" Come up, Master Greg, and help sell cut, if you knoiv the ti 
better than I do."' John Shome was vexed, or he would ni 
spoken lo his master^ son. 

To his great surprise, with a bound up came not Gregory Lovejoi 
who was mways alitde bit shy of themarkeling, but Hilary Lorrai" 
declared by dress and manner (clearly marked, as now they ne' 
can be) of aa order wholly diiferent from the people round him. 

" Lcl me help you, sir," he said ; " I have long been looking o 
I sm sure that I understand it.'' 

" Forty years have 1 been at 'un, and I scarcely knows 'un 
They t;iKCs a deal of manneriu', sir, and the prices will go ji 
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that a grand lord was going to sell out of Grower Lovejoy's waggfiTff 
For a great wager, of course it must be ; and all who could rush, 
rushed to see. Hilary let them get ready, and waited till he saw 
that their money was burning. Meanwhile Crusly John was grinning 
one of his Inost experienced grins. 

" Don't lei him ; oh, don't let him," Gregory shouted to the sales- 
man, as Hilary came to the rostrum with a bunch of carrots in one 
hand and a cauliflower in the other—" What would his friends say 
if they heard it?" 

"^lay, I'll not let 'un," John Shorne answered, mischievously 
talcing the verb in its (now) provincial sense ; " why should 1 let 
'un ? Il can't hurt he, and it may do good to we." 

In less than ten minutes the van was cleared, and at such prices 
as Grower Lovejoy's goods had not fetched all through the summer. 
Such competition arose for the honour of purchasing from a 
" nobleman," and so enchanted were the dealers' ladies, many of 
whom came thronging round, with Hilary's bright complexion, 
gay address, and complaisancy. 

" Well done, my lord ! well done indeed ! " Crusty John, to keep 
tjp the fiction, shouted when he had pouched the money — " Gentle- 
men and Udies, my lord will sell again next week ; he has a heavy 

bet about it with the Prince Reg tush, what a fool I am ! they 

will send me to prison if I tell I " 

As a general rule, the more suspicious people are in some ways, 
the more credulous are they in all the rest, Kentish Crust was 
aware of this, and expected and found for the next two months 
extraordinary inquiry for his goods. 

"Friend Gregory, wherefore art thou glum?" said Hilary to 
young Lovejoy, while the horses with their bunched-up tails were 
being buckled to a.gain. Lorraine was radiant with joy, both at his 
recent triumph in a matter quite unknown to him, and even more 
because of many little pictures spread before him by his brisk imagi- 
nation far away from London, Every stamp of a horse's hoof was ■ 
as good as a beat of the heart to htm. 

" Lorraine," the sensible Gregory answered, after some hesitation, 
" I am vexea at the foolish thing you have done. Not that it really 
is at all a disgrace to you, or your family, but that the world would 
take it so; and we must think as the world docs." 

" Must we ? " asked Hilary, smiling kindly ; " well, if we must, let 
OS think it on springs." 

At the word he leaped into the fruit-van so lightly that the strong 
springs scarcely shook ; and Gregory could do no better tlian climb in 
calmly after him. " Gee-wugg," cried "Haster Shorne ; and he had 
no need to say it twice ; the bright bniss harness flashed the sun, 
and the horses merrily rang their hoofs, on tlie road to their native 
JiindofKeaL 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

TO THE CHERRV-ORCHARDS. 

Hilary Lorraine enjoyed his sudden delivery from London, a 
the fresh delight of the dewy country, with such loud approv^ a| 
such noisy lightsomeness of heart, that even Crusty John, percnl 
high on the driving-box above him, could not help looking bJ 
now and then into the van, and affording the horses the bcne^ll 
his opinion. " A right down hearty one he be, as!) make some ■ 
our maids look alive. And the worst time of year for siich work tc 
when the May-Dukes is in, and the Hearts a colouring 1" 

Hilary was sitting on an empty "half sieve," mounted on an empty 
bushel, and with his usual affability enjoying the converse of" Paddy 
from Cork," as everybody called the old Irishman, who served alike 
for farm, road, or market, as the " lad of all work." But Gregory 
Lovejoy, being of a somewhat grave and silent order, was already 
begimiing to doubt his own prudence in bringing their impulsive 
friend so near to a certain lair cousin of his now staying at the 
hospitable farm, in whom he felt a tender interest. Poor Lovejoy 
feared that his chance would be small against this (lashing stranger ; 
and he balanced unconifortably in his mind whether or not he 
should drop a hint, at the first opportunity, to Lorraine, concerning 
his views in that quarter. Often ne almost resolved to do so [ and 
then to his diffidence it seemed presumptuous to fancy that any 
young fellow ofHilary's birth and expectations woidd entangle himself 
m their rustic world. 

At Bromley they pulled up, to bait " man and beast," three fine 
horses and four good men, eager to know the reason why they 
should not have their breakfast. Lorraine, although very short 
of cash (as he always found the means to be], demanded and Stood 
out for leave to pay for everybody. This privilege was obtained 
at last — as it generally is by persistency — and after that it was 
felt that Hilary could no longer be denied his manifest right 
to drive the van, He had driven the Brighton four-horse coach, 
the whole way to London, times and again ; and it was perfectly 
absurd to suppose that he could not manage three horses. Master 
John Shorne yielded his seat, apparently to this reasoning, but 
really to his own sure taiowledge that the horses after so long 
a jonmey would be, on tha way to stall, as quiet as lambs in the 
ercning. Therefore he rolled himself up in the van, and slept 
tl» 5kq> of the man who has been up and wide-awake ail ti\^l\t, 
for the eakc of other people. 

— wbog^re^ineiv tile (rije way home, and oSetfti Tiii t»\^ 
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lOT bit or whip ; and they seemed to be taken sometimes with t' 
pleasure which Hilary found in addressing them. They lifted 
ihcir tails, and Ihey pricked their ears, at the proper occasions 
ilcQJally ; till the heat of the day settled down on their hacks, and 
their creases grew dark and then lathery. And the hoi'sefiy 
(which generally forbears the pleasure of nuisance till July) in 
this unusually hot summer was earnest in his vocation already. 
Therefore, being of a leisurely mind, as behoves all genuine sons 
of the soil, Master Shornc called a halt, through the blazing time 
of noon, before battling with the " Backbone of Kent," as the 
beautiful North Down range is called, Here in a secluded glen 
ihcy shunned the heats of Canicula under the sign of the " Pig and 
WhisUe." 

Thus the afternoon was wearing when they came to Sevenoaks, 
and passing through that pleasant town descended into the weald 
of Kent. No one but Hil?ry cared for the wonderful beauty and 
richness of the view, breadth upon breadth of fruitland, woven 
in and out with hops and- com ; and towards the windings of the 
Mcdivay, pastures of the deepest green even now after the heat 
of the sun, and thirst of the comet that drank the dew. Turning 
on the left from the Tunbridge road, they threaded thdr way 
along narrow lanes, where the hedges no longer were scarred with 
chnlic, but tapestried with all shades of green, and even in the 
brokeal placas, rich with little cascades of loam. Careless dog-rose 
pl.iyed above iheni with its loose abandonment j and honeysuckle 
was almost ready to release its clustered tongues. But " Travellers' 
Joy" — the joy that makes all travellers long to rest in ICcnt — abode 
as yet in the hopeful bud, a pendent shower of emerald. 

These things were not heeded much, but pleasantly accepted, by 
the four men and three horses. All felt ahke that the world was 
made for them, and for them to enjoy themselves ; and little they 
cared to go into the reason, when they had the room for it. With 
this large sense of what ought to be, they came to the gate of 
Old Applewood farm, a great white gate with a padlock on it. 
This stopped the road, and was meant to do so ; for Martin 
Lovejoy, Gregory's father, claimed the soil of the road from this 
point, and denied all right of way, public or even private, to all 
claimants of whatsoever kind, On the other hand the parish 
claimed it as a public thoroughfare, and two farmers further on 
vowed that it warn an "occupation road j" and what was more they 
would use it as such. " Grower Lovejoy," as the neighbourhood 
called liim — not that he was likely to grow much more, but because 
of his cherry-orchards— here was the proper man to hold the gate 
against all his enemies. When they sawed it down, he very 
promptly repUccii k wiih cast iron; and when this was shaitered 
in'th 3 fold-pitchcr, he stopped their ptcmamte \uumijh by a mm - ' " 
:.^jftg'aiBr of mvught metal case-hardened aga.mwias'e ot wM-O 
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^^alpreover he painted it white, so tliat any nocturnal attack n 
be detected at a greater distance. 

When Paddy had opened this pile with a key which \. 
carried to London, they passed through an orchard df May-Di 
cherries, with the ripe fruit hanging quite over the road. " 
wonder you lock the gate," said Lorraine, as Crusty John, i_ 
on the boK again, handed hini a noble cluster with the dark juI 
mantling richly under the ruddy gloss of skin. 

" Do yOB mean that we should get them stolen f " Gregory a 
with some indignation ; for his Kentish pride was touched : " , 
no, we should never get them stolen. Nobody alwut here wod 
do such a thing." ' 

"Then they don't know what's' good," answered Hilary, jum^ 
at another cluster ; " I was Irom to teach the Kentish public ■" 
proper way to steal cherries." 

" WeU, they do t^e them sometime?," the truthful Gre 
confessed ; " but we never call it stealing, any wore than \v 
the birds take." 

" Valued fellow-student, thy strong pcnnt will not be the criminal 
law. But you must have a criminal love of the law, to jump at it 
out of these cherry-trees." 

" It was my mother^ work, as you know. Ah, there she is, and 
my Cousin Phyllis ! " 

Tor the moment Lovejoy forgot his duty to his friend and 
particular guest, and slippmg down from the tail of the van, made 
off at fuU spe«l through the cheny-trccs. Hilary scarcely knew 
what to doL The last thing that ever occurred to hiiri was thnt any 
one had t>een rude to him ; still it was rather unpleasant to drive, or 
be drireti, up to the door of his host, silting upon a bushel basket, 
and with no one to say who he was. Yet to jump out and run after 
Gregory, and collar him while he saluted his mother, was even a 
worse alternative. In a very few moments that chance was gone ; 
for the team, with the scent of their corn so nigh, broke into a merry 
canter, and rattled along with their ears pricked forward, and a 

gcasant Jingling. Neither did they stop until they turned into a 
rge farm-yard, with an oast-house at the further end of it. The 
dwelling-house was of the oldest fashion, thatched in the middle, at 
each end gablol, tiled in some places, and at some parts slabbed. 
Y*(» «n the whole, it looked snug, dry, and happy. Here, with one 
SCCord, hailed the nags, and shook themselves in their harness, and 
answered the neighs of theh friends in the stables. 

Hilary, laughing at his own plight, but feeling uncommonly stiff 
in Ihc knees, arose from his basket, and looked around ; and almost 
tjbe first thing that met his gaze destroyed all his usual ^iresence of 
mind. This was a glance of deep surprise, m\n5\ei ■«\"Cr 'Ovrc& 
inqniiy ond doubt, from what Master Hilary (eU al OTice\.o>«; •&& 
' " vantfagBC]— ' -' " * ■• - - ~ ■ ™ 
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_ « young girl blushed as she turned away, through fearo^MU^; 
shown curiosity ] but the rich tint of her cheeks was faint, compared 
with ihe colour of poor Lorraine's. That gay youth was taken aback 
so utterly by the flash of a moment, that he could not find a word to 
say, but made pretence in a wholesale manner to see nothing at all 
particular. But the warm blood from his heart belied him, which 
he turned away to hide, and worked among the baskets briskly, 
hoping to be looked at, and preparing to have another look as soon 
as he felt that it could be done. 

Meanwhile, that formidable creature, whose glance had produced 
such a fine effect, recovered more promptly from surprise, and felt 
perhaps the natural pride of success, and desire to pursue the 
fugitive. At any rate, she was quite ready to hear whatever he 
Dueht have to say for himself. 

"I must ask you to forgive me," Lorraine began in a nervous 
manner, lifting his hat, and still blushing freely, " for springing so 
suddenly out of the earth — or rather, out of this van, I mean ; 
though that can't be right, for I still am in it. I beUeve that I have 
the pleasure of speaking to Miss Phyllis Catherow. Your cousin, 
Mr. Lovejoy, is a very great friend of mine indeed ; and be most 
kindly asked, or rather, what I mean to say is, invited me to come 
down for a day or two to this delightful part of the world ; and I 
have enjoyed it so much alre.tdy, that I am sure — that — that in 
fact " 

"That I hope you may soon enjoy it more." She did not in the 
least mean any sarcasm or allusion to Hilary's present state ; still he 
fancied that she did ; until the kind look, coming so sweetly from 
the kind warm heart, convinced him that she never coidd be so crueL 

" I see [lie most delightful prospect 1 ever could imagine of 
enjoying myself," Lorraine replied, with a glance, imparting to his 
harmless words the mischief of that which nowadays we call "a 
most unwarrantable personal allusion." But she did not, or would 
not, take it so. 

" How kind of you to be pleased so lightly ! But we do our best, 
in our simple way, when any one kindly comes to see us." 

"Why, Miss Catherow, I thought from what your cousin s 
me that you were only staying here for a little time yourself." 

"You are quite right as to Miss Catherow. But I am n 
Cousin Phyllis. I am only Mabel Lovejoy, Gregory Loveji 

" By Jove, how glad I am ! " cried Hilary, in his impetuous way ; 
" what a fool I must have been not to know it, after I saw him run 
to meet his cousin in the orchard I But that treacherous Gtcgoiy 
never told me that he even had a sister, Now, won't I thorough!^" 
gtre it to him ?" ' ' 

"You must not be angry, Mr. Lorvame, with poor Gregon 
fieewae— because Phyllis is such a beaul\tttV giii." - - — ^ 
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*Dont let rae hear about beauiiful girls ! As if— as if there 
could be any " 

" Good enough for Gregory," she answered, coming cleverly to 
his rescue, for he knew that he had gone too far ; " but wait lill you 
hai-e seen Cousin Phyllis." 

"There is one thing I shall not defer for the glory of seeing a 
thousand Miss Caiherows, and that is the right that I have to shake 
hands with my dear friend Gregory's sister." 

He had leaped from the van some time ago, and now held out 
his hand (a good strong one, pleasingly veined with cherry-juicc), 
and she, with hospitable readiness, laid her pretty pahn therein. 
He felt that it was a pretty hand, and a soft one, and a hearty one ; 
and he found excuse to hi5d it longer while he asked a question, 

" Now, how did you know my name, if you please, while 1 made 
such a stupid mistake about yours ? " 

" By your bright blue eyes," she was going to answer, with her 
native truthfulness; but the gaie of those eyes suggested that the 
downright truth might be dangerous. Therefore, for once, she met 
a question with a question warily. 

" Was it hkely that I should not know you, after all I have heard 
of you?" This pleased him well in a general way. For Hilary, 
though too free (if possible) from conceit and arrogance, had his own 
little share of vanity. Therefore, upon the whole, it was lucky, and 
showed due attention to his business, that Grower Lovejoy now 
came up, to know what was doing about the van- 
Martin Lovejoy was not a squatter, by seven years stamped 
into " tenant right," which means very often landlord's wrong. 
Nor was he one of those great tenant farmers who, even then, were 
beginning to rise, and hold their own with "landed gentry." His 
farm was small, when compared with some ; but it was outright his 



class that has done good work for England, neither obtaining nor 
craving thanks. 

Old Applewood farm contained altogether about six hundred acres, 
whereof at least two-thirds lay sweetly in the Vale of Medway, and 
could show root, stem, or bine against any other land in Kent, and, 
therefore, any in England, Here was no fear of the heat of the sun 
or the furious winter's rages, such a depth of nature underlay the 
roots of everything. Nothing ever suflered from that poverty of 
btood which makes trees canker on a shallow soil ; and no tree 
rushed into watery strength (which very soon turns to weakness), 
through having laid hold upon something that suited only a par- 
ticular part of it. 

And not the trees alone, but alt things, gvewVv'AxTO.^A'^^a^ 

uwge tif a reflated power (yet with more o( sUfcn^.'Ccv to i;cTO^'4"i^ 

' " ■" ■^"-* '^"'j; nftich has made oui Vaiiii. Mvi tj 
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fertile over all the world ; receiving submissively the manners and 
the manure of all nations. This is a thing to be proud of ; but the 
opportunity for such pride was not open to the Briti^ mind at 
the poor old time now dealt with. 

Martin Lovejoy knew no more than that the rest of Europe was 
amassed against our island ; and if England meant to be England, 
every son of that old country must either fight himself or pay. 
Martin would rather have fought than paid, if he had only happened 
to be a score and a half years younger. 

Hilary Lorraine knew well (when Martin Lovejoy took his hand, 
and welcomed him to Old Applewood) that here was a man to be 
relied on, to make good his words and mind. A man of moderate 
stature, but of sturdy frame, and some dignity ; ready to meet every- 
body pretty much as he was met. 

" Glad to see you, sir," he said ; " I have often heard of you, 
.Master Lorraine ; it is right kind of you to come down. I hope 
that you are really hungry, sir." 

" To the last degree," answered Hilary ; " I have been eating off 
and on, but nothing at all to speak of, in the noble air I have 
travelled through." 

" Our air has suited you, I see by the colour of your cheeks and 
eyes. Aha ! the difference begins, as I have seen some scores of 
times, at ten miles out of London. And we are nearly thirty here, 
sir, from that miserable place. Excuse me, Master Lorraine, I hope 
I say nothing to offend you." 

" My dear sir, how can you offend me ? I hate London heartily. 
There must be a million people there a great deal too good to live in 
it. We are counting everybody this year ; and I hear that when it 
is made up there will be a million and a quarter ! " 

" I can't believe it. I can't believe it. There never was such 
a deal before. And how can there want to be so many now ? This 
numbering, of the people is an unholy thing, that leads to plagues. 
All the parsons around here say that this has brought the comet. 
And they may show something for it ; and they preach of Jerusalem 
when it was going to be destroyed. They have frightened all our 
young maids terribly. What is said in London, sir ? " 

" Scarcely anything, Mr. Lovejoy : scarcely anything at all, W^ 
only see him every now and then, because of the smoke between 
us. And when we see him, we have always got our own work to 
attend to." 

** Wonderful, wonderful!" answered the Grower; "who can 
make out them Londoners ? About their business they would go, 
if Korah, Dathan, and Abiram were all swallowed up in front of 
them. For that I like them. I like a man — but come m to oqr Uttle 
'i'jpper^ sir," 
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Through the rich fields, and 
brook, which had no right to ma 
making, this snug party went to church. Accurate knowledge 
of what to do, as well as very pretty manners, and a sound resolve 
to be over-nice (rather than incur the possibility of pushing), led 
the two young men from London rather to underdo the stiles, and 
abiwst go quite away, than to express their feelings by hands, 
whenever the top-bar made a tangle, according to the usual knot 
of it. The two ^rls entered into this, and said to themselves* 
what a very supenor thing it was to have young men from Londf*"" 
in comparison with young hop-growers, who stood here and thi 
across them and made them so blush for each inch of their lei 
What made it all the more delicate, and ever so much more deligi 
fill, was, that the excellent Grower was out of the way, and 
Mrs. Lovejoy. For the latter, being a most kind-hearted ■ 
had rheumatic pains at the first church-bell, all up the leadi 
of her back ; so that the stiles were too many for her, and Mas 
Lovejoy was compelled to drive her in the one-horse shay. 

By the time these staid young men and maidens came to the 
little churchyard gate, everything was settled between them, as 
if by deed under hand and seal, although not so much as a wave of 
ihe air, much less any positive whisper of the wind, had stirred 
therran. The import of this unspoken and even undreamed 
covenant was, that Gregory now must walk with Phyllis, and 
see to her, and look at her, without her having any second thoughts 
concerning Hilary, Hilary, on the other hand, was to be aeknow- 
let^ed as the cavalier of Mabel ; to help her when she wanted 
helping, and to talk when she wanted talking ; although it might 
be assumed quite fairly that she could do most of that for herself. 
Feeling the strength of good management, all of them marched 
into church accordingly. 

In the very same manner they all marched out, after behaving 
uncommonly weli, and scarcely looking at one another, when the 
clergyman gave out that the heal of the weather had not allowed 
him to write a new discourse that week ; but as the same cause 
must have made them forgetful of what he had said last Sunday 
(when many of them seemed inattentive), he now proposed, with 
the divine assistance, to read the same sermon again to them. 

With the unconverted youthful mind, a spring (hke that of Jack- 
out-of-the-box) at the outer door of the church jumps up, after being 
so long inside, into that liberal good-will, which is one of our noblest 
sentiments. Anybody is glad to see almost everybody ; and people 
(though of one parish) in great joy forego their jangling, iTie 
sense of a grand relief, and a conscience wiped clean for another 
"usefr, leads the whole lot to love one another as far as the gate of 
tie churchyard. 
"'"^ r young peoph were much iaclincA. Vo V 
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much further. The more they got into the ineadow-IanJ, and 
screngtb of the summer around Ihem, with the sharp stroke of Ihs' 
1, and the brisk short shadows of one another, the more they 
re treading a dangerous path, and nieiling away to each other* 
Hilary saw with romantic pride thai Mabel went on as well as 
and had not a bead on her clear bright cheeks ; while at the 
time Phyllis, though stopping to rest every now and then- 
Hilary never should have noticed this. Such things arc bdi 
contempt. 

la this old and genial house, the law was that the guest should 
appoint the time for dinner, whenever the cares of the outer work 

Eernutted it. And as ihere were no such cares on Sunday, Hiliiry 
ad to choose the time for the greatest event of the human day, 
This had been talked of and settled, of course, befure anybody got 
the prayer-books ; and now the result at two o'clock was a highly 
c:icellent repast. To escape the power of the sun they observed 
this festival in the hall of the house, which wasdcliclously cool even 
now, being paved with stone, and shaded by a noble and fragr.int 
walnut-tree, Mrs. Lovcjoy knew, what many even good house- 
keepers seem not to know— to wit that, to keep a room cool, it is not 
necessary to open the windows when the meridian sun bombards. 
"For goodness' sake, let us have some air in such weather as this 1" 
they cry, when they might as well say, " let us cool the kitchen by 
opening the door of the oven." 

Lorraine was one of those clever fellows who make the best of 
cvetythin^ ; which is the cleverest thing tlial can be done by a 
human being. And he was not yet come to the time of life when 
nothing is good if the dinner is bad i bo that he sat down cheerily, 
and cheered all the rest by doing so. 

Of course there were many things said and done, which never 
vould have been said, or thought ot, at the dinner>table of Coombc 
Lorraine. But Hilary (though of a very sensitive fibre in such 
matters) ndther saw, nor heard, nor felt, a single thing that irked 
him. There was nothing low about anybody ; whereas Ihere was 
something as high as the heavens ambrosially busy with the very 
next plate. He made himself (to the very utmost of his power) agree- 
able, except at the moments when his power of pleasing quite outran 
himsdf. Then be would stop and look at his fork— one of the fine 
old two-pronged fellows — and almost be afraid to glance, to ask 
what she was thinking. 

She was thinking the very things that she should haye known so 
much better than to think. But what harm could there possibly be 
liv Marcdy thinking, so much as dreaming, things tliai could have 
noliiing in them ? Who was she. a country-girl, to set hct^clE m'?, 
and behove herself, as if anybody meant anyih'tngl fvTii ^e.\.\C« 
cyc», and the bend of his bead, and his choice q{ thai VKAuf^-VoWA^ 
' "^Wtie bora a ^ower}— and then tiia "^a^ Vft ysav* 
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her beer— if there was nothing in all this, why then there was 
nothing in all the world, save empty delusion and breaking of heart. 

Hilary, sitting at her knife-hand, felt a whole course of the like 
emotions, making allowance for gender. How beautifully she played 
her knife, with a feminine tenderness not to make a cruel slice of 
anything I And how round her little wrist was, popping in and out 
of sleeves, according as the elbow went ; and no knob anywhere to 
be seen, such as women even of the very latest fashion have. And 
then her hair was coming towards him (when she got a bit of gristle) 
so that he could take a handful, if the other people only would have 
the manners not to look. And oh, what lovely nair it was ! so silky, 
and so rich, and bright, and full of merry dances to the music of her 
laugh I And he did not think he had ever seen anything better than 
her style of eating, without showing it. Clearly enjoying her bit of 
food, and tempting all to feed their best ; yet full of mind at every 
mouthful, and of heart at every help. But above all, when she 
looked up, cjuite forg:etting both knife and fork, and looked as if she 
could look like that into no other eyes but his ; with such a gentle 
flutter, and a timid wish to tell no more, and yet a sudden pulse of 
glad light from the innocent young heart — nothing could be lovelier 
than the way in which she raised her eyes, except her way of 
dropping them. 

These precious glances grew more rare and brief the more he 
sought for them ; and he wondered whether anybody else ever could 
have been treated so. Then, when he would seem to be doubtful, 
and too much inclined to stop, a look of surprise, or a turn of the 
head, would tempt him to go on again. And there would be little 
moments (both on his side and on hers) of looking about at other 
people with a stealthy richness. With a sense of some. great 
treasure, made between them, and belonging to themselves in 
private ; a proud demand that the rest of the world should attend to 
Its proper business ; and then, with one accord, a meeting- of the 
eyes that were beginning, more and more, to mean alike. 

All this was as nice as could be, and a pretty thing to see. Still, 
in a world that always leaves its loftiest principles to accumulate, at 
the lowest interest (and once in every generation to be a mere drug 
in the market), "love" is used, not in games alone, as the briefest 
form of " nothing." All our lovers (bred as lovers must be under 
school boards) know what they are after now, and who can pay the 
ninepence. But in the ancient time, the mothers had to see to most 
of that. 

Mrs. Lovejoy, though she did not speak, or look particularly, had 
her owfi opinion as to what was going on close by. And she said to 
herself, " I will see to this. It is no good interfering now. I shaU 
h4v^ Miss Mab^l all to mj^self in three-cjuarters of an hour," 
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Mrs. Lovejoy's lecture to her daughter seemed likely to come just 

a Utile too late, as so many excellent lessons do. For as soon as he 

saw that all had dined, the host proposed an adjournment, which 

Eis welcomed with no small delight by all except the hostess. 

"Now, Master Lorraine, and my niece Phyllis, what say you, S 

E gather our fruit for ourselves in the shady places ; or rather, 

we sit on the bank of the little brook in the orchard, where thf" 

. a nice sheltered spot ; and there we can have a gl; 

while the maidens pick the fruit for us?" 

"Capital," answered Hilary; "what a iine Idea, Mr, Lovejojrj 
at surely we ought to pick for the' ladies, instead of letting "' " 
jrick for us." 

'' No, sir, we will let them have the pleasure of waiting ur ' 

IS the nile of this neighbourhood, and ought to be observed 

where. We work for the ladies all the week, serve, honour, 

obey theiu. On Sundays they do the like for us, and it is a 

C' sant change. Mabel, don't forget the pipes. Do you 
tcr Lorraine ? If so, my daughter will fill a pipe for you. 

"That would be enough to tempt me, even if I disliked it, whereas 
I am very fond of it. However, 1 never do smoke, because my 
father has a most inveterate prejudice against it. 1 promised him 
some time ago to give it up fiir a twelvemonth. And the beauty of 
it Is that there is nothing he himself enjoys so much as a good pinch 
of snuff. Ah, there I am getting my revenge upon him. My sister 
will do anything 1 ask her ; and he will do anything she asks him : 
and so, without his knowledge, I am breaking him of hissnufi'-box.'' 

*■ Aba, wcU done ! I like that. And I like you too, young man, 
for your obedience to your father. That virtue is becoming very 
tare ; rarer and rarer every year. Why, if my father had knocked .^ 
mc down I should have lain on the ground, if it was a nettle-bed,. J 
till he told me to get up. Now, Greg, my boy, what would you do?*-H 

*' Wdl, sir, 1 think that I should get up as quick as 1 could, anci I 
tdl mv mother." % 

" Aha ! apd I should have the nclllcs then. Well said, Greg, my 

boy; J believe it is what all the young fellows nowadays would do.. 

Bat I dont mean you, of course, Master Lorraine. Come along, 

come along. Mabel, you know where that old Maderia is that 

- - - ' 'n-]?} Ambrose took three times to Calcutta. Ah, poof 

' washere! As fiQeafeUowaseveT5\iQl.\.eiata.-Ktvoft 

11, Nelson could have done no bcUev, Mvi \\. ?i\i 

- - - "'/ ^^t^ "poa him never to ^o xo c\wi<i«t**§ 
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However, the will of the Lord be done I Now mind, tic new patent ■■ 

Mabd was only too glad to get this errand to the cellar. With 
filial instinct she perceived how likely she was to " catch it," as soon 
as her mother got the chance. Not that she deserved it Oh no, 
not in the least ; her conscience told her that much. Was she to be 
actually rude lo her father's guest, and her brother's friend ? And 
as if she was not old enough now, at eighteen and a quarter, to 
judge for herself in such childish matters as how to behave at diimer- 

By the side of a pebbly brook — which ran within stone-lhrow of 
the house, sparkling fresh and abundant from deep well-springS 
of the hill-range — they came lo a place which seemed to be made 
especially for enjoyment ; a bend of the grajsy banks and rounded 
hollow of the fruit-land, where cherry, and apple, and willow-tree 
clubbed their hospitable shade, and fugitive water made much ado 
to quiver down the zigzag rill. Here in cool and gentle shelter, the 
Grower set his four legs down ; i.i., the four legs of his chair, 
because, like all that in gardens dwell, he found mother earth too 
rheumatic for him, especially in hot weather when deep sluggish 
fibres radiate. The Groweress also had her chair, home by the 
sedulous Hilary. All the rest, like nymphs and shepherds, strewed 
their recumbent forms on turf, 

" God Almighty," said Master Lovejoy, fearing that he might be 
taking it too easy for the Sabbath-day, "really hath made beautiful 
things for us His creatures to rejoice in, with praise, thanksgiving, 
and fruitfulness. Mabel, put Ihem two bottles in the brook — not 
there, you stupid child ; can't you see that the sun comes under that 
old root? In the comer where that shelf of stone is. Thank you. 
Master Lorraine. What a thing it is to have a headpiece ! But 
God Ahnighty never made, among all His wonderfiil infinite works, 
the waters and the great whales, and the fruit-tree yielding fmit, 
whose seed is in itself, and the green herb for meat, which means 
to come to table with the meat ; His mercy endurclh for ever ; and 
He never showed it as when He made tobacco, and clay for tobacco 
pipes — the white clay that He made man of." With lliis thanks- 
giving he began to smoke. 

" Now, Martin, I never could see that," answered Mrs. Lovejoy ; 
" the best and greatest work of the Lord ought to have been for the 
women first." 

" Good wife, then it must have beeu the apple. Ah, Gregory, I 
had your mother there ! However, we won't dispute on a Sunday ; 
it spoils all the goodness of going to church, and never leaves any- 
thing settled. Mabel, run away now for the fruit, while Gregory 
feels if the -wine is co\h.. Master Lorraine, 1 hope our little way of 
going on, and being over free on a Sundivj i^\Via.^, does not c ome 
""■'~ Co you, " ^JH 
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Hilary did i>Ot look as if anythii^ came Amiss to 
he lay at the feet of Mabel, oa the slope of tbe sweei ntJi swatd, 
listening only far ber -rokc, more liqidd dun esm the tooe of the 
brook. He listened for it, but not to il : isasmticb as oae of those 
sudden changes, which (at less than half a tweatb) vapour the glass 
of the feminine mind, was having its Vara with the mJiij f n . Mabd 
felt that she had not kept herself to betseKassbesiioaUbaTcdoDC 
Who was this gentleman, or vhat, that ^le <Jioiild be taken with 
him so suddenly as to feel her breath come short, cveiy time that 
she even thought of her mother ? A gentleman from Londoo too, 
where the whole time of the Conit was spent, as ^faster Shotne 
brought news every wedc, in things that ot^j the married women 
were allowed to hear of. In the present case, of oourse, die knew 
how utterly diflerent all things were. How lofty and bow grand «' 
heart, how fearful even to look at her much— ^ill, for aB thai, \ 
would only he wise to show him, or at least to let him s 
at any rate, for the present 

" Now, Mabd, when are you going for the tjicrries ? PhyHis- 
hless my heart alive ! Gr^ory. are you gone to sleep ? What are 
all theymmg people made of, when a touch of summer spreads t htm 
only fit to sprawl about ? " 

" Bring three sorts of cherries Mabel," Gr^igory shooled after ber j 
" Mr. Lorraine must be tired of May-Dukes, 1 am sore. The Bbd' ^ 
Geans must be ripe, and the Ekons, and the Early Amber. And a 
and sec how the White-hearts are on (he old tree agaiosl the waU, 

" Much be knows about cherries, I believe !''grnmbled Mr. Lovi 
joy; "John Doe and Richard Roe be more to his liking than i' 
finest Griffins. Why, the WTiite-hearts haven^ done stcnicg vt 
What can the boy be thinking of?" It was the Growers Iciidit^ 
grievance that neither of his two sons seemed likeh- to take to iltt_ 
business after him. Here was the elder being turned by his niothe^ 
into a " thieves' counsenor," and the younger was away at sea, anid 
wlienever he came home told stories of foreign (hiit which drove 
bis Euhei into a perfect fiiry. So that now it was Martin's main 
deailGto marry his only daughter to some one filled to succeed him, 
who might rent the estate from Gregory the heir ; for the land bad 
been disgarelled. 

It is a pleasing thing to a young man — ay, and an old oine may be 
[feased — la see a pretty girl make herself useful in pretty and oataral 
U^iidea ; and that pleasure now might be enjoj-ed at leisure and in 
duplicate. For Phyllis Catherow was a preltj-, or rather a beautiful 
young woman, slender, tall, and fair of hut Not to be compartd 
with Mitbcl, according to Hilary's judgment ; but infinitely superior 
to bw, in the opinion of Gregory. AU that depends upon taste, of 
conne ; but Matjel's beauty was more likely to ouila&i ibe ftiisVv tA 
youth, having thekeepifig-^ua^it/csofa bright and £w«clex^e%i\>«ii 
-_j .!._ tj_j !...,.«. -if sensible eyes. 
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These two went among the cherry-trees, with fair knowledge what 
to do, and having hght scarves on their heads, brought behind their 
ears and tied under the curves of their single chins. Because they 
knew that the spurs and sprays would spoil their lovely Sunday hats, 
even without the drip of a cherry wounded by some thirsty thrush. 
The blackbirds pop them off entire, and so do the starlings ; but 
the thrushes sit and peck at them, with the juice dripping down on 
their dappled breasts, and a flavour in their throats, wlfich they 
mean to sing about at their leisure. But now the birds, that were 
come among them, meant to have them wholesale. Phyllis, being a 
trifle taller, and less deft of finger, bent the shady branches down, 
for Mabel to pluck the fruit. Mabel knew that she must take the 
northern side of the trees, of course ; and the boughs where the hot 
sun had not beaten through the leaves and warmed the fruit. Also 
she knew that she must not touch the fruit with her hand and dim 
the gloss ; but above all things to be careful — as of the goose with 
the golden eggs — to make no havoc of the young buds forming, at the 
base of every cluster, for the promise of next year's crop. 

Hilary longed to go and help them; but his host being very 
proud of the grandeur of his Madeira wine, would not even hear 
of it. And Mrs. Lovejoy, for other reasons, showed much skill 
in holding him ; so that he could but sit down and admire the 
picture he longed to be part of. Hence he beheld, in the happy 
distance, in and out the well-fed trees, skill, and grace, and sprign&y 
movements, tiny baskets lifted high, round arms bent for drawing 
downward, or thrown up for a jumping catch, and everything else 
that is so lovely, and safe to admire at a distance. 

By-and-by the maids came back, bearing their juicy treasure, 
and blithe with some sage mysticism of laughter. They had hit 
upon some joke between them, or something that chanced to tickle 
them ; and when this happens with girls, they never seem to know 
when the humour is out of it ; and of course they make the deepest 
mystery of a diminutive jest so harmless that it hits no one except 
themselves. Mrs. Lovejoy looked at them strongly. Her tinie 
for common-sense was come ; and she thought they were stealing 
a march upon her, by some whispers about young men, the last 
thing they should ever think of. 

Whereas the poor girls had no thought of .anything of the kind. 
Neither wotild they think one atom more than they could help, 
of what did not in the least concern them ; if their elders, who 
laid down the law, would only leave them to themselves. And 
it was not long till this delightful discretion was aftbrded them. 
For, after a glass or two of wine, the heat of the day began to tell, 
through the cool air of the hollow, on that worthy couple, now 
kindly hand in hand, and calmly going down the slope of life. 
They hoped they had got a long way to go yet ; and each thought 
9 9J the other. Neither of them had much age, being well under 
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. just old enougfa (o begin lo look on the gener 

tioiciously. But having attained this ri^bt at last, after piivn 
eavily, what good couid they hare of it, if young people w 
ever so far beyond their judgment ? Meditating thus they doted 
and youthful voicCj and glance^ and smile, were drowned i 
melody of— nose. 

The lipecie that comes in the afternoon of every hot day (unlg 
the sky is hushing up for a thunderstorm) began to show A 
underside of leaves and the upper gloss of grass, and with feelj 
puffs to stir the stagnant heat into vibration, like a candle quiverii 
Every breath at first was hot, and only made the air fed hott^ 
until there arrived a refreshing current, whether from s 
meadows, or from the hills where the chalk lay coot, 

" The heat is gone," said Martin Lovejoy, waking into the pleasa 
chajige i " it will be a glorious afternoon. Pooh, what ir "' ' 
call hot weather? Only three years ago, in 1808, I n 
well " 

" It may have been hotter then, my dear," said Mrs. LovejM 
placidfy ; " but it did not make you forget your pipe, and he u 
grateful to Providence about me." 

"Why, where can the children be?" cried the Gro 
tliOught they were all here just this moment I It is wonderful hog 
they get away together. I thought yoimg Lorraine and Crcge 
irete as fast asleep as you or I I Oh, there, I hear them ii 
distance, with the girls, no doubt, all alive and merry ! " 

"Ay, and a little too merry, I doubt," answered Mrs. Lovejoi 
" a little too much alive for me. Why, they must be in the wd 
garden now I Goodness, alive, I believe they are, and nobody B 
look afler them!" J 

" Well, if they are, they can't do much harm. Thejr are wclcoia 

to anything they can find, except the six strawbemes 1 r 

and Mabel will see that they don't eat those." 

" Crossed strawberries indeed I now, Martin," — Mrs. LovejA 
never could be brought to understand cross-breeding ;— " theyn 
do something worse than cross your strawberries, unless you kcejf 
a little sharper look-out. lltey'll cross your plans. Master Martin 
Lovejoy, and it's bad luck for any one who docs that." 

"Idoa^ understand you, wife, any more than you understand 
the strawbemes. How could they cross theni at this lime of year?" 

" Why. don't you see lliat this gay yoimg Lorraine is falling ovev 
head and ears in lave with our darling Mabel P" 

"Whew! That would be a sad affair," the Grower answered 
rjrclcs'-ly : " 1 like the young fellow, and should be sorry to have 
, i ■! 1 1 led. For ofcoiirse he never could have our Maf^ 
. Qp his mind to turn grower, Shome says that ^ 
iv'.ii ; perhaps he is also a bom grower," 

■■ ,N iv, :i.:ioand(Wliydo you vcK me so? Youkuow a 
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I do that he is the only son of a baronet, belonging, as Gregory 
says, to one of the proudest families in England ; ihougli he doesnt 
show much pride himself, that's certain. Is it likely they would let 
him have Mabel?" 

" Is it likely that we would let Mabel have liimF But this is all 
nonsense, wife ; you are always discovering such mare's-nests. 
Tush 1 why, I didn't fall in love with you til! we fell off ahorse thre« 
times together." . 

" I know that, of course. But that was because they wanted us 
to do it The very thing is that it happens at once when every- 
body's face is against it. However, you've had your warning, Martin, 
and you only laugh at it. You have nobody but yourself to thank, 
if it goes against your plots and plans. For my own part, I should 
be well pleased if Mabel were really fond of him, and if the great 
people came round in the end, as sooner or later they always do. 
There are very few families in the kingdom that need be ashamai 
of my daughter, 1 think. And he is a most highly accomplished 
young man. He said last night immediately after prayer-time that 
I might try for an hour, and he would be most happy to listen to me, 
but 1 never, never could persuade him that I was over forty years 
old. Therefore, husband, see to it yourself. Things may take their 

" Trust me, trust me, good wife," said Martin ; " I can see, as far 
as most folk can. What stupes boys and girls are, to be sure, to 
go rushing about afterwatery fruit, and leave such wine as this here 
Maderia. Have another glass, my dear good creature, to cheer you 
up after your prophecies." 

Meanwhile, in the lai^ old-fashioned garden, which lay at the 
east end of the house, further «p the course of the brook, any one 
sitting among the currant-bushes might have judged which of the 
two was right, the unromantic franklin, or his more ambitious but 
sensible wife. Gregory and Phyllis were sitting quiedy in a fine old 
arbour, having a steady little flirt of their own, and attending to 
nothing in the world besides. Phyllis was often of a pensive cast, 
and she never looked better than in this mood, when she felt the 
deepest need of sympathy. This she was receiving now, and pre- 
tending of course not to care for it ; her fingers played with moss 
and bark, the fruits of the earth were below her contempt, and she 
looked too divine for anybody. 

On the other hand, the rarest work and the most tantaliiing tricks 
were going on, at a proper distance, between young Mabel and 
Hilary. They had straggled off into the strawbeny-beds, where 
nobody could see them ; and there they seemed likely to spend 
some hours if nobody should come after them. The plants were 
of the true Carolina, otherwise called the " old -scarlet pine," which 
among all our countless new sorts finds no superior, perhaps no equal ; 
aitilou^ it is U9W quite out of vogue, because it fruits so shyiy. ^- 
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What says our chief authority i ' " Fniit meduim-sized, o 
even, and regular, and with a glossy neck, skin deep red, tiesh p 
red, very firm and soUd, with, a fine sprightly and very rich pjQ 
fkvour." What toveher fruit could a youA desire tq place betweei 
little pearly teeth, reserving the right to have a bite, if any of IT 
very finn flesh should be left? What fruit more suggestive d 
elegant compliments could a maid open her lips to receive, with ■ 
dimple in each mantled cheek — lips more bright than the skin q 

the fruit, cheeks by no means of a pale red now, although .very fir ra 

and solid — and as for the sprightly flavour of the whole, it may be 
imagined, if you please, but is not to be ascertained as yet? 

" Now, I must pick a. few for you, Mr. Lorraine. You are really 
giving me all you find. And they are so scarce — no, thank you ; I 
can get up very nicely by myself. And there can't be any brier a . 
my hair. You really do imagiae things. Where on earth could il 
have come from ? Well, if you are sure, of course you may r» 
it. Now 1 verily believe you put it there. Well, perhaps I a 
wronging you. It was an unfair thing to say, 1 confess. Now 
a moment, while I run to get a little cabbage-leaf ! " 

•" A cabbage leaf 1 Now you are too bad. I won't taste so ir 
as the tip of a strawberry out of anything but one. How did y 
eat your strawberries, pray ? " 

"With my mouth, of course. But explain your meaning. 
won't cat what 1 pick for you out of what ? " 

*■ Out of anything else in the world except your own little beauttj 
fill palm." 

'■ Now, how very absurd you are 1 Why, ray hands are quite hot."!^ 

" Let me feel them and judge for mysdf. Now the other, if yoirl 
please. Oh, how lovely and cool they are I How could you tell J 
me such a story, Mabel, beautiful Mabel .' " 

" I am not at all beautiful, and 1 won't be called so. And I know- 
not what they may do in London. But I really think, considering— 
at least when one comes to consider that 

"To consider what? You make me tremble, you do look so 
lerocious. Ah, I thought you couldn't do it long. Inconsiderate 
crcMltire, what is it I am to consider ? " 

" You cannot consider ! Well, then, remember. Remember, it 
is not twenty-four hours since you saw me for the very first time j 
and surely it is not right and proper that you should begin to call 
me ' Mabeli' as if you had known me all your life ! " 

" 1 must have known you all my life. And I mean to know you 
an ihe rest of my life, and a great deal more than that " 

" It may be because you are Gregory's frieml you are allowed to 
do things. But what would you thinkofme, Mr. Lorraine, if 1 were 
to mA you ' Hilary ' — a thing I should never even dream of? " 

* Xhfttai 
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" I should think that j^ou were the very kindest darling, a 
should ask you to breathe it quite into my ear — ' Hilary, Hilary!' — '■ 
just like that ; and then I should answer just like this, 'Mabel, 
Mabel, sweetest Mabel, how 1 love you, Mabel I' and then what 
would you say, if you please?* 

" I should have to ask my mother," said the maiden, " what I 
ought to say. But luckily the whole of this is in your imagination. 
Mr. Lorraine, you have lost your strawberries by your imagination." 

"What, do I care for strawberries?" Hilary cried, as the quick 
girl wisely beat a swift retreat from him. " You never can enter 
into my feelings, or you never would run away hke that. And I 
can't run after you, you know, because of Phyllis and Gregory. 
There she goes, and she won't come back. What a fool I was to be 
in such a hurry ! But what could I do to help it ? I never know 
where I am when she turns those deep rich eyes upon me. She 
never will show them again, I suppose, but keep the black lashes 
over them. And I was getting on so well— and here are the Stalks 
of the strawberries 1 " 

Of every strawberry she had eaten from his daring fingers 
he had kept the stalk and calyx, breathed on by her freshly 
fragrant breath, and slyly laid them in his pocket ; and now heieU 
to at kissing them. Then he lay down m the Carohnas, where 
her skirt had moved the leaves ; and to him, weary with strong 
heat, and a rush of new emotions, comfort came in the fonn of 
sleep. And when he awoke, in his open palm most delicately laid 
he found a little shell-sbaped cabbage-leaf piled with the fruit of 
the glossy neck. 
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These doings of HOary and his love — for his love he declared 
to be for ever, whether she would have him for hers or not — S( 
to have taken more time almost in telling than in befalling. 
Although it had been a long summer's day, to them it had passed 
as a rapid dream. So at least they fancied, when they began to 
look quietly back at it, forgetting the tale of the golden steps so 
lightly flitted over by the winged feet of love, 

Martin Lovejoy watched his daughter at supper-time that 
Sunday ; and he felt quite sure that his wife was wrong. Why, 
the girl scarcely spoke to Lorraine at all, and even neglected his 
plate so sadly, that her mother was compelled to remind her 
sharply of her duties. Upon which the Grower despatched to his 
wife a smile of extreme sagacity, which (be.ing fetched out of cipher 
«gdshorthand, by the matrimonial key) contained all this, — "Wl"~ 
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you are a. silly, as you always are, when you want to advise 
The girl is cold-fihouldering that young fellow, the same as 
does all the young hop-growers. And well she knows how tt 
it too. She gets her intellect from her father. Now please 
to put in your oar, Mrs. Lovejoy, another time, tiU it is asked for. 

Moreover, he tiiought that if Mabel took the smallest deli 
in Hilary, she could not have answered as she had done, when 
pious youth, in the early evening, expressed his sincere dt 
to attend another performance of Divine service. - 

" j had no idea," said the simple Gregory, " that you made a p 
of going to church at least twice every Sunday. 1 seldoni s 
yoa of a Sunday in London, But the very last place I sbould ^ 
to, to find you, woiUd probably be the Temple church." 

"Thai isquiteadifierentthmg, don't you see? A country churc 
and a church in London, are as diiferent as a meadow and an:' ~ 
place." 

" But surely, Mr. Lorraine, you would find the duty of atiendioj 
just the same." Thus spoke Mrs. Lovejoy, who seldoni r 
a chance of dischai^g her duty towards young people. 

"Quite BO, of course I do, Mrs. Lovejoy. But then we always 
perfotTU our duties best, when they are pleasures. And besides 
that, ! have a special reason for feeling bound, as one miglit say, 
to go to church well in the country.'" 

" 1 suppose one must not venture to ask you what that reason 
i«i sir," 

" Oh, yes, to be sure. It is just this. I have an uncle, my 
mother's brother, who is a country clergyman." 

■* Well done. Master Lorraine I" said the Grower, while the rest 
were laughing. "Yoa take a very sensible view, sir, of things, 
It is too much the fashion nowadays to neglect our trade-connec- 
tions. But Gregory will go with you, and PhyUls, and Mabel. 
' ' mind the house. For we always 



The old people stay at home ti 
let ihc maid-servants go." 

"Oh father," cried Mabel; 
the but, that she must not go. 



b. 



So that the good Lorraine took nothing by liis sudden religioia 
fervour, except a hot walk with Gregory, and a weajisome d 
in a tnusW pew with nobody to look at. 

With (roit-growers, Monday is generally the busiest day of 
tveek, except Friday. After paying all hands on the Saturday ni[ 
ud slowing away all implements, they rest them well till 
Sunday is over, having in the summer-time earned their rest 
nighl-work as well as day-work, through the weary hours of 
«aJt. This is not the case with all, of course. Many of t' 
tspccially down in Kent, grow their fruit, or let it grow itself, 
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II the gathering and markering off their hands altogether. But 
Tor those who work off their o^vn crops, the toil of the week begins 
before the daystar of the Monday. At least for about six weeks it 
is so, according to the weather and the length of the " busy season." 
Before the stars fade out of the sky, the pickers advance through 
the strawberry quarters, carrying two punnets each, yawning more 
than chattering even, whisking the grey dew away with their feet, 
startling the lark from his nest in the row, groping among the crisp 
leaves for the fruit, and often laying hold of a slug instead. 

That is the time for the true frult-Iover to try the taste of a straw- 
berry. It should be one that refused to ripen in the gross heat of 
yesterday, but has been slowly fostering goodness, with the attestation 
of the stars. And now (if it has been properly managed, properly 
picked without touch ofhand, and not laid down profanely), when the 
sun comes over the top of the hedge, the look of that strawberry wiU 
be tliis — at least, if it is of a proper sort. The heard of the footstalk 
will be stiff, the sepals of the calyx moist and crisp, the neck will 
show a narrow band of varnish, where the dew could find no bold, 
the belly of the fruit will be sleek and gentle, firm however to accept 
its fate ; but the back that has dealt with the dew, and the sides 
where the colour of the back slopes downward, upon them such a 
gloss of cold and diamond chastity will he, that the human lips get 
cut of patience with the eyes in no time. 

Everybody was so busy with the way the work went on, a!! for 
iheirvery life pretending scarcely to have time to breathe, whenever 
the master looked at them, that the "berries" were picked, and 
packed, and started, long before the sun grew hot— started on the 
road to London, the cormorant of the universe. 

Hilary helped with all hisheart ; enjoyingit, with that triumphant 
entrance into any novelty, which always truly distinguished him. 
He carried his punnets, and kept his row (as soon as they had 
shown him how), as well as the very best of them, dividing his fruit 
into firsts, and seconds, and keeping the "toppers "separate. Of 
course he broke off many trusses entire — ripe finit, green fruit, and 
barren blossom — until he learned how to " meet his nails." and how 
much drag to put on the stalks. Acleverfellow learns all that from 
an hour or two of practice. 

But one thing there is which the cleverest fellows can learn by no 
experience— how to carry the head for hours upside down without 
hurting it. Howto make the brain so hard that it cannot shift ; or 
else so soft that the top is as good as the bottom. The question is 
one fora great physician ; who, to understand it, mustkeep his row, - 
and pick by the job. Then let him say if he has learned how to 
explain the well-established fact that a woman can pick twice as 
fasl as a man ; for who could assent to the reason assigned by one 
of ihemselves magnanimously — that "women was generally always 
"""' keep tAeifieads turned upside down"? ^^\]j^^m 
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speculative isquiries to go on for ever. Hilar) 
Kneir oetier wan losay a word about them) came in for fais 
fast ut sis o'clock, and ate it as thoroughly a^ he had earned it 
master, a man of true Keatish fibre, obstinate, placable, hearty, i 
■by, made known to his wife and to everybody else his { 
ii^anioD of Hilary. Martin Lovejoy never swore. He nevej 
bq'ond " God knows," or " The Lord in heaven look down o.. 
w some other good exclamation, sanctioned by the parish v 
As a general nile^proved by many exceptions— the Kentish 
xtdom swear very hard. 

•■ Heart alive, young sir I" he exclaimed, piling Hilary's plai 
bo spcjce, with the j^icd delights of cold plgeim pie ; " you hm 
bten the best man of the morning. Ah I don't you be in - *— -^ 
(i»d wife. No tea or coffee our way, thank ye. No, nor a 
■mil. We've worked a little too hard for that. Mabel, ( 
hti come to you, that you keep always out of the way so ? 
r ; . er siiw jou anigh the baskets. Now don't pipe your eye, c 
. . .1^' (o scold thee, if thou didst have a htile lie-a 

. , here key, child. A wink's as good as a nod — ah, 
■ iry well what to do with it." 

.. .li glad to tnm away as quickly as possible, after a 

. ;;i.-d curtsey to Hilaiy.'whom she had not seen for the 

Liiily through no fault of his — and without a word she 

■.^=er (for in these busy times they took their break- 

'lic kitchen), and from the wooden crook unhung a 

1^', with a narrow neck and a silver lip and handle. 

-.i:t off down a quiet passage and some steps to a 

1 :r, where the choicest of the home-brewed ale was 

. . 1 1 it lay well beneath the level of the ground, and no 

.. (jd the wired lattice, the careful mistress of the house 

rwathed closely with wetted sacks. The girl, with 

. Lvuhered up— for she always was cleanliness itself — 

Lj the corner cask, and lifted the wet sack back from 

riy diriy water should have the chance of dripping 

Then she turned the tap, and a thin bright thread 

' : Jeways, being checked by some hops in the tube 

M of air at the vent-peg. But Mabel held the jug 

'.. altliough her hand shook just a little. 

I die Grower, to Hilary, when she came back and 

it licr father's side wlthouta word, " Master Lorraine, 

J .1 drop, not to be matched in Kent ; nor yet in all 

I 'clicvc. Home-grown barley, and home-grown hops, 

out of the brook that has taken the air of the sky 

norc, without a drain anigh it. Ah, those brewers 

do that I They must buy their malt, and their musty 

pump up their water, and boil it dowa, W 6ttV\\t%«iV- 
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odier pebbles all along. Tbat makes a sight of difference, sir. 
Every water is full of stones, and if you pump it up from the spring, 
tlie stgnes be all alive in it, But let it run seven miles or eight, 
and then it is fit to brew with." 

" Ah, to be sure. Now that explains a great many things I never 
understood." Hilary would have swallowed 3 camel, rather than 
argue, at this moment. 

" Young sir, just let me prove it to you. Just see the colour it 
nms out, and the way the head goes creaming ! Lord, ha' mercy, 
if she has gived us a glass, or a stag's horn from the mantelpiece I 
Why, Mabel, child — Mabel, art thou gone? Why nobody wants 
to poison thee." 

" I think, sir, I saw your daughter go round the corner by the 
warming-pan, this side of where the broom hangs." 

" Then all I can say is, she is daft. She worked very hard last 
week, poor thing. And yesterday she was a-moving always, when 
the Lord's day bids us rest. I must beg your pardon, Master 
Lorraine. Our Kentish maids always look after our guests. When 
I was at school, I read in Ihc grammar that the moon always 
managed the women ; but now 1 do believe it is the comet. Let 
the comet come, say I. When the markets are so bad, I feel that I 
am ready to face almost anything. And now we must drink from 
the jug, I reckon I " 

Hilary saw that his host was vexed ; but he felt quite certain in 
his own heart that Mabel could never be so rude, or show such 
resentment of any little excess of honey on his part, as to go away in 
that Sour earnest, and make the two of them angry. Adozen things 
might have happened to upset her, or turn her a little askew ; and 
her own father ought to knowherbctterthanheseemedtodo. Acd 
lo, ere the Grower had quite finished grumbling, Mabel reached over 
his shoulder unseen, and set his own pet glass before him ; and then 
round Hilary's side she slid, without ever coming too nigh him, 
and the glass of honour of the house, cut in countless fecets, 
twinkled, like the Pleiads, at him ! 

"Adorn me !" said the Grower; "now I call that alrue good girl ! 
Girls were always made, Master Lorraine, for the good of ^oae 
around them. If anybody treats them any way else, they come to 
nothing afterwards. Mabel, dear, give me a kiss. You deserve it ; 
and there it is for you. Now be off, like a good maid, and see what 
they be at in Vale Orchard, while Master Lorraine and I think a bit 
over these here two glasses." 

The rest of the day was much too busy, and too much crowded 
with sharp eyes, for any fair chance of love-making. For they all 
set to at the cherry-trees, with ladders, crooks, and hanging baskets, 
and hght boys to scale the more difficult antlers, strip them, and 
drop upon feather-beds. And though the sun broke hot and bri|^lr 
'i the dew-cloud of the morning, and quickly dran" 
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A freshness off the (ace of herb and tree, yet they picked, 
' mied, and packed (accordiag to their sort and size) the long-stalked 
dancers that fringe the bough, and glance in the sun so ruddily. 

" You must have had a deal too much of this," young Lovejoy 
said to Hilary, when the noon-day meal had been spread forth, and 
dealt with, in a patch of fern near a breezy clump : " if 1 had worked 
as you have done, my fingers would scarcely have been fit for a quiU, 
tiis side of next Hilary term." 

" My deaf fellow, be not, I pray you, so violcnlW facetious. Th^ 
brain, when outraged, takes longer to resume its Junctions than ~ ' 
finger? do. Moreover, I trust that my fingers will hold 
nobler than a quill, ere the period of my namesake." 

" Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt ; 1 hope you will do nothij 
of ihe sort ; " said Crcgoiy, with unwitting and unprecedenti 
poetry. 

■■ Lovqoy, my wits are unequal altogether to this encounter. The 
brilliancy of your native soil has burst out so upon you, that I must 
go back to the Southdown hills before I dare point a dart with yoiL 
Nevertheless, on your native soil, 1 beat you at picking cherries." 

"That you do, and strawberries too. And still more so at 
catmg them ! But if you please, you must stop a little. My 
nunbef begs, as a great favour, to have a little private talk with 
you." 

Hilary's bright face lost its radiance, as his conscience pricked 
him. Was it about Mabel ? Of course it must be. And what the 
dickens was he to say? He could not say a false thing. That was 
far below his nature. And he must own that he did love Mabel ; 
and far worse than that— had done his utmost to drag that young 
and innocent Mabel into love with him. And if he were asked 
about his father— as of course he must be — on the word of a true 
man he must confess that his father would be sadly bitter if he 
married below his rank in life : also, that though he was the only 
BOO, there were very peculiar provisions in the settlement of the 
Lorraine estates, which might throw him entirely upon his own wits, 
if his father turned against him : also, that tliough his father was 
one of the very best men in the world, and the kindest and loftiest 
you couIS find i still there was about him something of a cold and 
- ined substance. And worst of all (if the whole truth was to 
e must unshell it), he knew ir ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ 
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CHAPTER XVII. ^^^^H 

VERY SHY TBINGS. ^H 

LOVEJOY sat far away from all ihe worry, and flurry, and fit^B 
of picking, and packing, and covering up. She had never entitdy 
given herself to the glories of fruit-growing ; and she never could 
be much convinced that any glory was in it. She belonged to a 
higher rank of Ufe than any of such sons of Cain. Her father had 
been a navy-captain ; and her cousin was Attorney- Genera]. This 
office has always been confounded, in the provincial mind, with 
rank in a less pugnacious profession. Even Mrs. Lovejoy though^ 
when the land was so full of " militiamen," that her cousin was the 
General of the " Devil's Own" of the period. Therefore she believed 
herself to know more than usual about the law ; as well as the army, 
and of course the navy. And this high position in the legal army 
of so near a relation helped, no doubt, to foster hopes of the elevation 
of Gregory, 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Lorraine," she began, as Hilary entered 
the bower, to which she had just retired, "for calling you away from 
a scene, which you enjoy perhaps from its novelty ; and where you 
make yourself, I am sure, so exceedingly active and useful. But I 
feared, as you must unluckily so very soon return to London, that 
1 might have no other chance of asking what your candid opinion 
is upon a matter I have very near at heart" 

" Deuce and all 1 " thought Hilary within himself, being even more 
vexed than relieved by this turn of incidence; "she is much cleverer 
than 1 thought. Instead of hauhng me over the coals, she is going 
to give me the sack at once ; and I didn't mean to go, for a week at 
least ! " Mrs. Lovejoy enjoyed his surprise, as he stammered that 
any opinion he could form was entirely at her service. 

" I am sure that you know what it is about. You must have 
guessed at once, of course, when I was rude enough to send for you, 
what subject is nearest to a mother's heart. I wish to ask you, what 
they think of my son Gregory, in London." 

Lorraine, for the moment, was a little upset. His presence of 
mind had been worked so hard, that it was beginning to flutter and 
shift. And much as he liked his fellow-pupil, he had not begun to 
consider him yet as a subject of public excitement. 

" I think — I really think," he said, while waiting for time to think 
more about it, " that he is going on as well as ever could be expected, 

)fhe had wanted to vex his hostess— which to his kind ni 
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would have been one of Ihe last things wanted— he scarcely 
have hit on a phrase more fitted for his purpose. 

" Why, Mr. Lorraine, that is exactly what the monthly nurses say ! 
I hope you can say something' a Uttle hecter than that of Gregory." 

" 1 assure you, Mrs. Lovejoy, nothing can be finer than the » 
he is going on. His attention, punctuality, steadiness, and eve 
thing else, leave nothing to be desired, as all the wine-merchai 
always say. Mr, Malahide holds him up asa pattern to beavoidi 
because he works so hard ; and I think that he really ought to ha 
countiy air, at this time of year, and in such weather, for a we< 
iX. the very shortest." 

"Poor boy 1 Why should he overwork himself? Then yt 
think that three days' change is scarcely enough to ' ' ' 
again?" 

" He wants at least a fortnight, ma'am. He has a sort of a hoik- 
ing cough, which he does his best to keep under. And the doctors 
say that the smell of ink out of a pewter inkstand, and the inhaling 
of blotting-paper— such as we inhale all day— are almost certain, in 
hot weatlicr, to root a tussis, or at any rate a pituita, inwards. " 

Mrs, lovejoy was much impressed ; and tenfold so when she tritd 
[4 think what those maladies might be. 

" Dear me !" she said ; " it is dreadful to think of. I know too 
weB what those sad complaints are. My dear grandfather died of 
them both. Do you think now, Mr. Lorraine, that Mr. Malahide 
could be persuaded to spare you both for the rest of the week ? " 

" 1 scarcely think that he could, Mrs. Lovejoy. We are his 
right hand, and his left. Your son, of course, his dexter hand ; and 
my poor sdf the weaker member. Still, if you were to write to him, 
aicdy(as of course you would be sure to write), he might m^ce an 
effort to get ouj with some of his inferior pupils," 

" It shall be done, before the van goes— by the very next mail, 
1 mean. And if they can spare you, do you think that you could 
put up with your very poor qu.irters, for a few days longer, Mr, 

" I never was in such quarters before. And I never felt so 
comfortable," he answered, with a gush of truth, to expiate much 
small hypocrisy. And thereby he settled himself for ever in her 
very b^l grates. If Mrs. Lovejoy had any pride^and she 
always lold herself she had none — that pride lay in her best 
fcwhcf-bcds, 

A Bmitc quite worthy of h^larger husband, and of her pleasant 

hnmcclead, spread itself ove^.her thoughtful face ; and Hilary, 

for the first time, saw that her daughter, after all, was bom of 

■ 171 be sweeter than a smile, won from a seusible 

,'ive us soToe hope that we may endeavour to k 
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Hie endeavour will be on my part," he ansirered with his most 
elegant bow ; " as all the temptation falls on me." 

'' I do hope that Mr. Malahide will do bis best to spare you both. 
Though to lose both his right hand and his left hand must be very 
rodancholy," 

" To a lawyer, Mrs. Lovejoy, that is nothing. We think nothing 
of such trifles. We are ready to light when we have no hands, nor 
even a leg to stand upon." 

" Yes, to be sure, you live by fighting, as the poor sailors and 
soldiers do. The general of the attorneys now is my first cousin, 
once removed. Now can you tell me what opinion he has formed 
of my Gregory? Of course there must be a number of people 
trying to keep my poor boy back. Pressing him down, as they 
always do, with all that narrow jealousy. But his mother's cousin 
might be trusted to give him fair play, now, don't you think?" 

■' One never can tell," answered Hilary ; " the faster a yotmg 
fellow goes up the tree, the harder the monkeys pelt him. But 
if I only had a quarter of your son's ability, I would defy them all 
at once, from the Lord Chief-Justice downward," 

" Oh no, now, Mr, Lorraine ; that really would be bad advice. He 
has not been cidled to the Bar as yet ; and he must remember that 
there are people many years in front of him. No, no ; let Gregory 
wait for his proper time in its proper course, and steadily rise 
to the top of the tree. With patience, Mr, Lorraine, you know, 
with patience all things come to pass. But I must go to the house 
at once, and write to Mr, Malahide. Do you think that he would 
he oITended, if I asked him to accept a basket of our choicest 
cherries and strawberries f 

" I scarcely thinji that he would regard it as a mortal injury ; 
especially if you were to put it as a tribute from his grateful 
■ pupil, Hilary Lorraine." 

" How kind of you to let me use your name I And you have 
such influence with him, Gregory is always telling me. No doubt 
he wiH accept them so." 

However, when she came to consider the matter, Mrs. Lovejoy, 
with shameful treachery, sent them as a liiile offering from thai 
grateful pupil her own son : while she laid upon Hilary all the 
burden of this lengthened m itching- time ; as in the main perhaps 
was just. Moreover, she took good care that Shorne should have 
no chance of appearing in chambers, as he was only too eager 
to ,dd ; for her shrewd sense told her that the sharp wits there 
would find him a joy for ever, and an enduring joke against Gregory. 

It is scarcely needful to say, perhaps, that throughout the rest 
of the week, Lorraine did his utmost to bring about snug little 
interviews with Mabel. And she, having made up her mind to 
keep him henceforth at his distance, felt herself bound by t hat 
"^ itofinn to afford him a glimpse or two, once in a way. For^dlH 
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id a great deal to do ; and it would have been cruel ti 
IX the right to talk of it. And Hilary carried a basket i 
much better than anybody else, and his touch was so light, i 
he stepped here and there so obediently and so cleverly, and 
always looked away so nicely, if any briery troubles befell— 
now and then of course must be — that Mabel began every day to " 
think how dreadfully she would miss him. 

And then, as if it were not enough to please her ears, and eyes, 
and mind, he even contrived to conciliate the most grateful part of thi 
human system, as well as the most inlelligenL For on the Tues . 
afternoon, the turn of the work, and the courses of fruit, led theB 
near a bushy comer, where the crafty brook stole through. 
dever and snug a dingle as need be, for a pair of young peo^ 
to drop accidentally out of sight and ear-shot For here, ui 
comer of the orchard fell away, as a quarry does, yet was banked 
with grass, anii ridges, so that children might lake hands and run. 
But if they did so, they would be certain to come to grief at the 
tMilom, unless they could clear at a jump three yards, which would 
(nuke most of them. For here the brook, without any noise, came 
under a bank of good brown loam, with a gentle shallow slide, and 
a bottom content to be run over, 

"Trout, as I'm a. living sinner!" cried Hilary with a fiert;^ 
delight, as he fetched up suddenly on the brink, and a dozen strea' 
darted up the stream, like the throw of a threaded shuttle. 
prophetic soul, if I didn't guess it I But I seem to forget alnii. 
everythiag. Why Miss Lovejoy, Miss Mabel Lovejoy, Mabel Mia 
Lovcjoy (or any other form, insisting on the prefix despoticallra 
have i known you for a century or more, and you "" " - ' ' -^ 
there were trout in the brook !" 

" Ob, do let nie see them ; please to show me where," cried Mat 
coming carefully down the steep, lest her slender feet should s 
" they are such dears, 1 do assure you. My mother and I are so 
fbnd of ihem. But my father says they are all bones and tail.'' 

"I wDl show them to you with the greatest pleasure, only you 
must do just what I order you. They are very shy things, you knowa 
almost as shy as somebody " JM 

"Mabel, Mabel, Mab, where are you?" came a loud shout dv^| 
the crest ; and then Gregory's square shoulders appeared — a ma^| 
,,f,-^->.}rr,vM- ■^opctacle. ■ 

. I .ini to be sure," she answered ; "where else do you 
11 be? The people must be looked after, I suppose. 
: L ilo it, of course I must." 
iny people to look after here, except indeed— how- 
'1.1 have looked so hard, it has made you quite red in 
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fish i " 

" Why trout, Lorraine I DidaH you know that f I thought that 
you were a great fisherman. If you like to have a try at them I can 
fit you out. Though I don't suppose you could do much in this 
weather." 

" Miss Lovejoy, did you ever tasie a trout?" Hilary asked tliis 
question, as if not a word had yet passed on the subject. 

" Oh, yes," answered Mabel, no less oblivious ; " my brother 
Charles used to catch a good many. They are such a treat to my 
dear mother, and so good for her constitution. But I don't Ihiiik 
niy father appreciates them." 

" Allow me to help you up this steep rise. It was most incon- 
siderate of mc to call you down, Miss Lovejoy." 

" Pray do not mention it, Mr, Lorraine, Gregory, how rude you 
are to give Mr, Lorraine ali this trouble I But you never were 
famous for good manners." 

"If i meddle with them again," thought Gregory, "may I bf 
' adorned,' zis my father says 1 However, I must keep a sharp 
look-out. The girl is getting quite independent ; and I, — oh, 
I am to be nobody ! I'll just go and see what Phyllis thinks of it" 

But Mabel, who had not foi^yen him yet for his insolent remark 
eboul her cheeks, deprived him of even that comfort. 

" Now Gregory dear, you have done nothing all day but wander 
about with cousin Phyllis, Just stay here for a couple of hours \ 
if you can't work yourself, your looking on will make the other 
people work. I am quite ashamed of my inattention to Mr. Lorraine 
all the afternoon. I am sure he must want a glass of ale, after all 
he has gone through. And while he takes it, I may be finding 
Charlie's tackle for him. I know where it is, and you do not. 
And Charlie left it especially tmder my charge, you remember." 

"That is the first 1 have heard of it, Howe\'er, if L-orraine 
wants beer, why so do I, Send Phyllis out with a jug for me." 

" Yes, to be sure, dear. To be sure. How delighted she will be 
to come I" 

" As deUghted as you are to go," he replied ; but she was already 
out of hearing ; and all he took for his answer was an indignant 
look from Hilary, 

An excellent and most patient fisherman used to say that the 
greatest pleasure of the gentle art was found in the preparation 
to fish. In the making of flies, and the knotting of gut, and the 
softening of collars that have caught fish, and the choosing of what 
to try Uiis time, and how to treat the river. The treasures of 
memory glow again, and the sparkling stores of hope awake lo 
a lively emulation. 

Hilary's mind had securely landed every fish in the brook al 
t, and laid it at the feet of Mabel, ere ever his tacWB-WgJ^M 
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to rights, and everything else made ready. At last he 

very point of starting, with his ever high spirits at their hi 

pitch, when Mabel (scarcely a whit behind him in the 

of this great matter) ran m for the fiftieth time at least, but 

time wearing her evening frock. That frock was of a delic! 

buff, and she had a suspicion that it enhanced the clearness 

of her complexion, and the kind and deep loveliness of her eyes. 

" You must be quite tired of seeing me, I am as sure as sure 
can be. But I am not come now to tie knots, or untie : and you 
quite understand all I know about trout, and all that my dear 
brother CharUe said. Ah, Mr. Lorraine, you should see bini. 
Gregory is a genuis, of course. But Charlie is not ; and that makes 
him so nice. And his uniform, when he went to church with m: 
but to understand such things, you must see them. Still, you i 
understand this now, perhaps." 

" I can understand nothing, when I look at you. My inielle( 
seems to be quite absorbed in— in— I can't tell you in what" 

" Then go, and absorb it in catching trout. Though I donV 
beliCTe you will ever catch one. It requires the greatest skill and 
palience, when the water is bright, and the weather dry. So Charlie 
always said, when he could not catch them. Unless you take to 
a worm, at least, or something a great deal nastier." 

"A worm t 1 would sooner lime them almost. Now you know 
me better than that, 1 am sure." 

"How should I know all the different degrees of cruelty men 
liave established P But I came to beg you just to take a little bit 
nf food with you. Because you must be away some hours, anti 
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i sure to lose your way." 
' How wonderfully kind you a 



', Mabel ! — you must be Mabel 



"Wed, I suppose I have been Mabel ever since they christcnee 
me. But that has nothing at all to do with it. Only I came t( 
m^ you put this half of cold duck into your basket, and thit| 
piiuil of salt, and the barley-cake, and a drop of our ale in 
KioflC bottle. To drink it, you must do like this." 

" Do you know what I shall he wanting, every bit of the li 
atidforevCT?" 

" Oh. the mustard— how stupid of me ! But I hoped that ttt) 
stulSng would do instead." _ 

" instead of the cold half duck, I shall want every atom of the 
Vrliolc duck, warm," 

" Well, there they are, Mr. Lorraine, in the yard. Fourteen of 
tbcni now coming up from the pond. Take one of them, if you can 
ett it raw. Bitl my mother ivill make you pay for it," \ 

" I will pay for my duck," he said, hfting his hat ; " if it costSi J 
evciy f&fUiing 1 have, or shall ever have, in this world, at^ 
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And so he went fishing ; and she ran upstairs, and softly 
as she watched him going ; and then lay down, with her hand 
her lieait. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 1^ 

THE KEY OF THE GATE. <^| 

The trout knew nothing of all this. They had not tasted a worm 
for a month, except wlicn a sod of the bank fell in, through cracks 
of the sun, and the way cold water has of licking upward,- And 
even-tte flies had no flavour at all ; when they fell on the water, 
they fell flat, and on the palate they tasted hot, even in under the 
bushes. 

Hilary followed a path through the meadows, with the calm bright 
sunset casting his shadow over the shorn grass, or up in the hedge- 
row, or on the brown banks where the drought had struck. On his 
back he carried a lishing-basket, containinghis bits of refreshment ; 
and in his right hand a short springy rod, the absent sailor's 
favourite. After long coimcil with Mabel, he had made up his 
mind to wallc up stream, as far as the spot where two hrooks 
met, and formed body enough for a fly flipped in very carefully 
to sail downward. Here he began, and the creak of his reel, and 
the swish of his rod, were music to him, after the whirl of London 
life. 

The brook was as bright as the best cut glass, and the twinkles 
of its shifting facets only made it seem more clear. It twistM 
about a little, here and there ; and the brink was fringed now and 
then with something, a clump of loosestrife, a tuft of avens, or a bed 
of flowering water-cress, or any other of the many plants dial wash 
and look into the water. But the trout, the main object in view, 
were most objectionably too much in view. They scudded up the 
brook, at the shadow of a hair, or even the tremble of a blade of 
grass ; and no pacific assurance could make them even stop to be 
reasoned with. " This won't do," said Hilary, who very often talked 
to himself, in lack of a better comrade ; " I call this very hard upon 
mc. The be^ars won't rise, till it is quite dark. I must have the 
interdict off my tobacco, if this sort of thing is to go on. How I 
should enjoy a pipe just now i I may just as well sit on a gate and 
think. No, hang it, I hate thinking now. There arc troubles 
hanging over me, as sure as the tail of that comet grows. How I ' 
detest that comet I No wonder the fish wont rise. But if I have 
to strip, and tickle them in the dark, 1 won't go back without some 

He was !ucky_ enough to escape the weight of such horrible 
.fioaching upon his conscience. For suddenly to his ears 
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. .tost melodious of all saimds, the flop of a heavy lish sweet^ 

j*nping after some excellent fiy or grub. 

" Ha, my friend 1 "cried Hilary; "so yon are up for your supper, 
are you ? I myself will awake right early. StiU 1 behold the ring - 
you made. If my right hand forget not his cumiing, you shall fc ' 
your next ring in the frying-pan." 

He gave Ihat fish a little time to think of the beauty of t. 
mouthful, and get ready for another ; the while he was puttinL 
white moth on, in lieu of his blue-upright. He kept the pri^j M 
palmer still for tail-fly, and he tried his knots, for he knew that this 
trout wa$ a Triton. 

Then, with a delicate sidling ajid stooping, known only to them 
that fish for trout in very bright water of the sunmier-timc — com- 
pared with which art, the coarse work of the salmon-lisher is as that 
of a scene-painter to Mr. Holman Hunt's — with, or in, and hy a 
carefnl manner, not to be described to those who have never studied 
it, Hilary won access of the water, without any doubt in the mind 
of the 6sh concerning the prudence of appetite. Then he flipped 
his short collar in, not with a cast, but a spring of the rod, and let 
his flies go quietly down a sharpish' run into that good trout's hover. 
The worthy trout looked at them both, and thought ; for he had 
his own favourite spot for watching the world go by, as the rest 
of us have. So he let the grizzled piihner pass, within an inch 
of Iiis upper lip ; for it struck him that the tail turned up in a manner 
not whiMly natural, or at any rate unwholesome. He looked at the 
white moth also, and thought that he had never seen one at all like 
it So he drew back under his root again, hugging himself upon 
his wisdom, never moving a fin, but oaring and helming bis plump 
■patted sides with his taiL 

"Upon my word, it is too bad!" said Hilary, after three beautiful 
throws, and exquisite management down streatn ; " everything 
Kentish beats me hollow, Now, if that had been one of our trout, 
I wotdd have laid my life upon catching him. One mare throw, 
however. How would it be if I sunk my flies f That fellow is 
worth some patience." 

While he was speaking, his tiles alit on the glassy ripple, like gnats" 
in their love-dance ; and then by a turn of the wrist he played them 
just below the surface, and let them go gliding down the stickle, 
into the shelfy nook of shadow, where the big trout hovered. 
Under the surface, floating thus, with the check of ductile influence, 
the two l\ics spread thcic wings, and quivered, like a centiplumc 
taoth in a spider's web. SttU the old trout, calmly oaring, looked at 
them both suspiciously. Why should the same flies come so often. 
and why should they have such crooked tails, and covdd he be st 
t^ be did not spy the shadow of a human hat about twelve yan 
Up Ac water ? Revolving these things he might have lived ti 
— — *-' rbut for that noble ambition to teach, wbichiif^ 



:st. A young fish, an insolent whjpper-si 
jumped in his babyish way at the palmer, and missed it through 
over-eagerness. " 111 show you the way to catch a fly," said the big 
trout to him : "open your mouth like this, my son," 

With that he bolted the palmer, and threw up his tail, and turned 
to go home again. Alas ! nis sweet home now shall know him no 
more. For suddenly he was surprised by a most disagreeable 
sense of gritiiness, and then a keen stab in the roof of his mouth. 
He jumped in his wrath a foot out of the water, and then heavily 
plunged to the depths of his hole. 

"You've got it, my friend." cried Hilary, in a tingle of fine 
emotions ; " I hope the sailor's knots are tied with professional skill 
and care. You are a big one, and a cle^-er one too. It is much if 
I ever land you. No net, or gaff, or anything. I only hope there 
are no stakes here. Ah, there you go ! Now comes the tug." 

Away went the big trout down the stream, at a pace very hard to 
exaggerate, and after him rushed Hilary, knowing that his hue was 
rather short, and if it ran out, all was over. Keeping his eyes on the 
water only, and the headlong speed of the fugitive, heaiong over 
a stake he fell, and took a deep wound from another stake. Scarcely 
feeling it, up he jumped, Ufting his rod, which had fallen flat, and 
fearing to find no strain on it. " Aha ! he is not gone yet !" he cried 
as the rod bowed hlie a springle-bow. 

He was now a good hundred yards down the brook, from the 
comer where the fight began. Through his swiftness of foot, and 
good management, the iish had never been able to tighten the line 
beyond yield of endurance. The bank had been free from bushes, 
or haply no skill could have saved him j but now they were come to 
a comer where a nutbush (juite overhung the stream. 

" I am done for now," said the fisherman ; " the villain knows too 
well what he is about. Here ends this adventure." 

Full though he was of despair, he Jumped anyhow into the water, 
lowered the point of his rod to pass, reeled up a little (as the fisli 
felt weaker), and just cleared the drop of the hazel-boughs. The 
water flappal into the pockets of his coat, and he saw red streaJcs 
flow downward. And then he plunged out to an open reach of 
shallow water and gravel slope. 

" I ought to have you now," he cried ; "though nobody knows 
what a rogue you are ; and a pretty dance you have led me I" 

Doubting the strength of his tackle to hft even the deadweight of 
the fish, and much more to meet his despairingrally, he happily saw 
a little shallow gut, or backwater, where a small spring ran out. 
Into this, by a dexterous turn, he rather led than pulled the fish, who 
wasready torest foraminuteor two; then hestuckhisrodimo^e 
bank, ran down stream, and with his hat in both hands appeared at 
ihe only exit from the gut. Irwas all up now with the monarch of J 
^^tt brook. As he skipped and Jumped, ivith his rich yf " • ' '■ " ■■ — 
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Rtste silver sides, in the green of the grass, joy and eIoitB 
ligliejt merit, and gratitude, glowed in the bean of Lorraiifl 
!t) snd three qaarters you must weigh. And at your very ba| 
arc 1 How small your head is ! And how bright your spd| 
" fae cried, as lie gave him the stroke of grace. " You read 
have been a brave and fine fellow, I hope they will know how H 
fiy you." ■ 

While he cut his fly nut of this grand trout's mouth, he felt for td 
lirst time a pain in his knee, where the point of the stake had enterM 
t. Under the buckle of his breeches, blood was soaking avrM 
inside his gaiters ; and then he saw how he had dyed the waufl 
After washing the wound, and binding it with dock^eavcs andH 
handkerchief, he followed the stream tlirough a few more meadowfl 
for [he fiah began to sport pretty well as the gloom of the e\'eniiH 
deepened ; so that by the time the gables of the old farm-houfl 
appeared !^y the light of a young moon and the comet), LorraiA 
hod a doEcn more trout in his basket, silvery-sided and handsoiw 
fellows, though none of them over a pound, perhaps, except his (i^| 
and redoubtable captive. ■ 

Herewith he resolved to be content ; for his knee was now v^| 
sore and stiiT, and the growing darkness baffled him ; while havim| 
forgotten his food, as behoved him, he was conscious of an agreeablj 
fitness for the supper-table. Here, of course, he had to tell, at least 
thrice oyer, his fight with the Triton ; who turned the scale at three 
pounds and a quarter, and was recognized as an old friend and 
twice conqueror of the absent Charlie. Mrs. Lovejoy (as was to be 
expected) made a great ado -about the gash in the knee- 
really was no trifle — while Mabel said nothing, but blamed hers 
deeply for having equipped him to such misfortune. 

For the next few days, Master Hilary was compelled to keep 
ictive frame in rest, and quiet, and cosseting. Even the Grower, 
nan of strong manhood, accustomed to scythe-cuts, and chopper- 
hit& and pole-springs, admitted that this was acase for broth, and low 
(ceding, and things that the women do. For if inflammation set up, 
the boy might have only one leg left for life. It was high time, 
bawever, for the son of the house to return to his beloved law-books ; 
90 lliat he lore himself away from Phyllis, and started in the van, 
about noon on Friday, having promised to send back by John Shorne 
an (haj his fellow-pupil wanted. 

Iworraine soon found that his kind and quick hostess loved few 
things better than a cheerful, dutiful, and wholesome-blooded 
"' md therefore he rejected with scorn all suggestions as to 

of a "proper doctor." And herein the Grower backed 

:, if any one of them ever lays finger on me, any 
' father before me I They handle us when w 
come to no manner of judgment ; })ut U fi. 
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them handle us afterwards, we deserve to go out of the world before 
them." ' 

This sound discretion (combined with the plentiful use of cold 
water and healing herbs) set Hilary on his legs again, in about 
eight or ten days' time. Meanwhile, he had seen very little of 
Mabel, whether through her fault or that of others he could not tell 
— only so it was. Whenever his hostess was out of the way, Phyllis 
Catherow, and the housemaid, did their best to supply her place ; 
and very often the Grower dropped in, to enjoy his pipe, and to 
cheer his guest. By means of simple truth, they showed him that 
he was no burden to them, even at this busy time. 

After all this, it was only natural that Hilary should become much 
attached, as well as grateful, to his entertainers. Common formality 
WAS dropped, and caste entirely sunk in hearty liking and loving- 
kindness. And young Lorraine was dehghted to find how many 
pleasant virtues flourished under the thatch of that old house, un- 
coveted and undisturbed ; inasmuch as their absence was not felt 
in the mansions of great people. 

This affection for virtue doubtless made him feel sadly depressed 
and lonely, when the time at length arrived for quitting so much 
excellence. 

"In the van he came, and in the van he would go," he replied 
to all remonstrance ; and the Grower liked him all the better for his 
loyalty to the fruit-coach. So it was settled when Crusty John was 
" going up light " for a Thursday morning, that Hilary should have a 
mattress laid in the body of the vehicle, and a horse-cloth to throw 
over him, if the night should prove a cold one. For now a good 
drop of rain had fallen, and the weather seemed on the change awhile. 

" I must catch you another dish of trout," said Hilary to Mrs. 
Lovejoy ; " when shall I have such a chance again ? The brook is 
in beautiful order now ; and thanks to your wonderful skill and 
kindness, I can walk again quite grandly." 

" Yes, for a little way you can. But you must be sure not to 
overdo it. You may fish one meadow, and one only. Let me see. 
You may fish the long meadow, Hilary ; then you will have neither 
stile nor hedge. The gate at this end unlatches, mind. And I will 
send Phyllis to let you out at the lower end, and to see that you 
dare not go one step further. She shall be there at half-past six. 
The van goes at eight, you know, and we must sit down to supper 
at seven exactly." 

Upon this understanding he set forth, about five o'clock in the 
afternoon, and meeting Miss Catherow in the lane, he begged her, 
as an especial favour, to keep out of Mrs. Lovejoy's way for the next 
two hours only. Phyllis, a good-natured girl on the whole (though 
a little too proud of her beauty perhaps), readily promised what ne 
- asked, and retired to a seat in the little ash coppice, to read apoenii 
and meditBXp upon the absent Gregory. 
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^ . :ertainlym iuck to-day, for he caught . . _ 

fish down the meadow ; and towards the last stickie near the 

mer, where silver threads of water crossed, and the slanting sun- 
shine cast a plaid of softest gold upon them, light footsteps came 
by the side ofthe hedge, and a pretty shadow fell near hini. 

" Miss Lovejoy I " cried Hilary ; " how you aniaie me ! Why, I 
thought it was Phylhs who was coming lo fetch mc. I may call her 
Phylfis, — oh yes, she allows me. She is not so very ceremonious. 
But some people are aU dignity." 

" Now you want to vex me the very last thing. And they call 
you so sweet-temjiered ! I am so sorry for your disappointment 
abcmt your dear friend Phyllis. But I am sure I looked for her 
everywhere, before I was obliged to come myself. Now I hope you 
have not found the poor little trout quite so hard to please as you at?"~~ 

"At any rate, not so shy of me, as somebody has been for' 
fortnight. Because 1 was in trouble, I suppose, and pain, and 
posed to be groaning." 

"How canyon say such bitter things? It shows how very 
you care — at least, that is not what I mean at all." 

" Then, if you please, what is it that you do mean ? " 

" I mean that here is the key of the gate. And my father 
expect you at seven o'clock." 

*■ But surely you will have a look at my trout ? They cannot bite, 
ifl can." 

He laid his fishing-creel down on the grass, and Mabel stooped 
over it to hide her eyes ; which (in spite of all pride and prudence) 
were not exactly as she could have wished. But they happened 
to be exactly as Hilary wished, and catching a glimpse of them 
unawares, be lost all ideas except of them ; and basely compelled 
tliem to took at him. 

" Now, Mabd Lovejoy," he said, slowly, and with some dread ot 
his own voice ; " can you look me in the face, and tell me you do 
not care twopence for me ? " 

" I am not in the habit of being rude," she answered, with a sly 
glance from under her hat ; " that 1 leave for other people." 

*• Well, do you like me, or do you not ? '' 

* You do ask the most extraordinary questions. We arc bo 
to lite oar visitors." 

* I will ask a still more extraordinary question. Do you love 
Mabel?" 

For a very long time he got no answer, except a little smothered 

sob. and two great tears that would have their way. " Darling 

Mapcl, look up and tell nie. Why should you be ashamed to say? 

I am very proud of loving you. Lovely Mabel, do you love me ? " 

" 1 — I — I am — very— much afrajd — I almost do." 

She jjinuik away from his arms and eyes, and longed to be left to 

" ""'" "'ifcJtalfc And then she thought what a. mean. r.\vLtiV,'««i 
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to be taking advantage of his bad leg. With that she caipe bock, 
and to change his thoughts, said, " Show me a trout in the brook 
now, Hilaiy." 

" You deserve to see fifty, for being so good. There, you must 
help me along, you know. Now just stand here and let me hold you, 
carefully and most steadily. No, not like that. That will never do. 
I must at least have one arm round you, or in you go, and I have to 
answer for your being ' drownded ' I " 

"Vrowned I You take advantage now to make me so ridiculous. 
The water is scarcely six inches deep. But where are the Utile 
troutsies?" 

" There ! There ! Do you see that white stone ? Now look a 



; tJiem. Now 
t too much, whatever you do. 

s, in the shadow of that oak- 
; had nothing better in the. 



most steadfastly, and then you a 
turn your head hke that, a little,- 
Now what do you see, most clearly ? " 

" Why, I see nothing but you and n 
tree, standing over the water as if v 
world to do 1 " 

"We are standing together, though. Don't you think so?" 

"Well, even the water seems to think so. And what can be 
more changeable ? " 

" Now took at me, and not at the water, Mabel, you know what 

" Hilary, 1 wish I did. That is the very thing that takes such 
a long time to find out." 

" Now, did I treat you in such a spirit? Did I look at you, and 
think, 'here is a rogue I must find out'?" 

" No, of course you never did. That is not ia your nature. At 
the same time, perhaps, it might not matter so long lo you, as it 
must to me." 

She met his glad eyes with a look so wistful, yet of such innocent 
trust (to assuage the harm of words), that Hilary might be well 
excused for keeping the Grower's supper wailing, as he did that 
evening. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



FOUR YOUNG LADIES. 



The excellent people of Coombe Lorraine as yet were 
ignorance of all these fine doings on Hilary's part, f 
knew only too well, of course, that his son and heir was i 

romantic, chivalrous, and adventurous turn. At Eton 2 

many little scrapes (which seemed terrible at tlic time) showed Ihaf 
he was sure to do his best to get into grand scrapes, as the land- 
o/'ius /outbfuJ world enlarged. JU^k 
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)pen what win, I can always trust my boy to be a e 
man," nis Either used to say to himself, and to his onlT 
counsellor, old Sir Remnant Chapman. Sir Remnant always 
his head ; and then (for fear of having meant too much) said, ' 
that is the one thing after all. People begin to talk a great d 
loo mucti about Christianity.'' 

At any rate, the last thing they thought of was the most Ukely 
thing of all — that Hilary should fall in love with a good, and sweet, 
and simple girl, who, for'his own sake, would love him, and grow 
10 him with all the growth of love. " Morality "^ — whereby wo 
mean now, truth, and right, and purity — was then despised in pubUc, 
even more than now in private life. Sir Remnant tliougbt it a 
•locstion of shillings, how many maids his son led astray ; and he 
j>iticd Sir Roland for having a son so much handsomer than bis 

Little as now he meddled with it. Sir Roland knew that the world 
Wits so ; and the more he saw of it, the less he found such things 
go down well with liim. The broad low stories, and practical jokes, 
and babyish finesse of oaths, invented for the l^es — many of 
which still survive in the hypocrisy of our good tongue — these had 
a great deal to do with Sir Roland's love of his own quiet dinner- 
table, and shelter of his pet child, Alice. And nothing, perhaps, 
except old custom and the traditions of friendship, coidd have 
iaduccd him to bear, as he did, with Sir Remnant's far lower 
Itandord. Let a man be what he will, he must be moved one way 
or another by the folk he deals with. Even Sir Roland (though so 
diffcTCDt from the people around him) felt their thoughts around 
fatm rambling, and very often touching bim : and he never could 
altogether help wanting to know what they thought about him. So 
muix ^ML greatest man ever " developed " have desired a million-fold, 
txcause lie lived in each one of the million. 

However, there were but two to whom Sir Roland Lorraine ever 
yielded a peep of his deeply treasured anxieties. One was Sir 
Rcnuunt j and the other (in virtue of his office, and against the 
erain) was the Rev. Struan Hales, his own highly respected brother- 
m-latr. 

Struan Hale^ was a man of mark all about that neighbourhood. 
Evn^body knew him ; and almost everybody liked him. Because he 
was a genial, open-hearted, and sometimes noisy man ; full of hfe — 
in hi« own form of that matter — and full of the love of life, whenever 
be fbund other people lively. He hated every kind of humbug, all 
Kvoluiionary ideas, methodism, asceticism, enthusiastic humanity, 

n.t p .-■■ . iij'jjly fine language. And though, like everyone else, he 

Koiand Lorraine for his upright character, lofty 

iinesaof mind ; while he liked him for his generosity, 

' , and gendeness ; on the other hand \ie desp\^i^i.W. 

alitric. I'-T J'^aJjqBMlBMMHUHlP!fl6..'^'^' the tecxot ol^f^H 
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n be taking advantage of his bad leg. With that she came bad . 
and to change his thoughts, said, " Show me a trout in the brook 
now, Hilary." 

" You deserve to see fifty, for being so good. There, you must 
help me along, you know. Now just stand here and let me hold you, 
carefully and most steadily. No, not hke that. That will never do. 
I must at least have one arm round you, or in you go, and 1 have to 
"answer for your being ' drownded ' 1 " 

"ySrowned ! You take advantage now to make me so ridiculous. 
The water is scarcely so. inches deep. But where are the little 
troutsies ? " 

" There I There I Do you see that white stone ? Now look at it 
most steadfastly, and then you are sure not to see them. Now 
turn yoia' head like that, a little,— not too much, whatever you do. 
Now what do you see, roost clearly ? " 

" Why, I see nothing but you and me, in the shadow of that oak- 
tree, standing over the water as if we had nothing better in the 
world to do I " 

"We are standing together, though. Don't you think so?" 

"Well, even the water seems to think so. And what can be 
more changeable f " 

" Now look at me, and not at the water, Mabel, you know what 
lam." 

" Hilaiy, I wish I did. That is the very thing that takes such 
a long time to find out." 

" Now, did I treat you in such a spirit? Did I look at you, and 
think, 'here is a rogue 1 must find out '?" 

" No, of course you never did. That is not in your nature, At 
the same time, perhaps, it might not matter so long to you, as it 
must to me." 

She met his glad eyes with a look so wistful, yet of such innocent 
trust (to assuage the harm of words), that Hilary might be well 
excused for keeping the Grower's supper wailing, as he did that 
evening. 



CHAPTER XIX. ^H 

FOUR YOUNG LADIES. " 

The excellent people of Coombe Lorraine as yet were in happy 
ignorance of all these fine doings on Hilary's part. Sir Roland 
knew only too well, of course, that his son and heir was of a highly 
romantic, chivalrous, and adventurous turn. At Eton and Oxford 
many litUe scrapes (which seemed terrible at the time) showed that 
'as sure to do his best to get into grand scrapes, as the land- 
e of his youthful world enlarged, ^h 
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eii what will, I can always irusl my boy to be 
1 father used to say to himseir, and to his only i 
counsellor, old Sir Remnant Chapman. Sir Remnant always shod 
his head ; and then {for fear of having meant loo much) said, " } 
that is the one tiling after all. People begin to talk a great d 
too much about Christianity." 

At any rate, the last thing they thought of was the most li 
thing of all — that Hilary should fall in love with a good, and s.\ 
and simple girl, who, for'his own sake, would love him, and g 
to him with all the growth of love. "Morality" — whereby * 
mean now, truth, and right, and purity — was then despised in pubhc, 
even more than now in private life. Sir Remnant thought it a 
<|UC5tion of shillings, how many maids his son led astray ; and he 
pitied Sir Roland for having a son so much handsomer than his 

Little as now he meddled with it. Sir Roland knew that the world 
was so ; and the more he saw of it, the less he found such tilings 
go down well with him. The broad low stories, and practical jokes, 
and babyish finesse of oaths, invented for the ladies — many of 
which still survive in the hypocrisy of our good tongue — these had 
a great deal to do with Sir Roland's lo\'e of his own quiet dinner- 
table, and shelter of his pet child, Alice. And nothing, perhaps, 
cjtcept old custom and the traditions of friendship, codd have 
induced him to bear, as be did, with Sir Remnant's far lower 
siandard. Let a man be what he will, he must be moved one way 
or another by the folk he deals with. Even Sir Roland (though so 
different from the people around him) felt their thoughts around 
him rambling, and very often touching him : and he never could 
^together help wanting to know what they thought about him. So 
must die greatest man ever "developed "have desired a million-fold, 
because he lived in each one of the million. 

However, there were but two to whom Sir Roland Lorraine ever 
ne was Sir 



grain) 

Struan Hales was a man of mark all about that neighbourhood. 
Everybody knew him; and almost everybody liked him. Because he 
was a genial, open-hearted, and sometimes noisy man ; full of Uff 
in his own form of that matter — and full of the love of life, whene 
be found other people lively. He hated every kind of humbug, 
revolutionary ideas, methodism, asceticism, enthusiastic humanl 
aAd C]H:<;edingly fine language. And though, like everyone else, 
rcs{icctcd Sir Roland Lorraine for his upright character, lo , 
booour, ajid clearness of mind ; while he liked him for his gcnerosityi 
kradness of heart, and gentleness ; on the other hand he despised htm 

"~ ' * ' ' ' H And quietude of life. For the rector of West 
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Lorraine Itwed nothing better than a gocd day with the hound^^ 
and a roaring dinner-party afterwards. Nothing in the way of sport 
ever came amiss to him ; e\'en though it did — as no true sport aoes 
— depend for its joy upon cruelty. 

Here, in his r»i house on the glebe, under the battieraent of the 
hills,, with trees and a garden of comfort, and snug places to smoke 
a pipe in, Mr, Hales was well content to bve and do his duty. He 
liked to hunt twice in a week, and he liked to preach twice every 
Sunday. Still he could not do either always ; and co good people 
blamed him. 

Mrs, Hales was the sweetest creature ever seen, almost anywhere. 
She had plenty to say for herself, and a great deal more to say for 
others ; asd if perfection were to be found, she would have been 
perfection to every mind except her own, and perhaps her husband's. 
.The rector used to say that his wife was an angel, if ever one there 
were : and in his heart he felt that truth. Still he did not speak to 
her always, as if he were fully aware of being in colloquy with an 
angel. He had lived with her "ever so long," and he knew that 
she was a great deal better than himself; but he had the wisdom 
not to let her know it ; and she often thought that he preached at 
her. Such a thing he never did. No honest parson would ever do 
it ; of all mean acts it would be the meanest. Yet there are very 
few parsons' wives who are not prepared for the chance of it ; and 
Mrs. Hales knew that she "had her faults," and that Mr. Hales was 
Quite up to them. At any rate, here these good folk were, and here 
tney meant to live their hves out, having a pretty old place to see 
to, and kind old neighbours to see to them. Also they had a much 
better thing — three good children of their own ; enough to make 
work and pleasure for them, but not to be a perpetual worry, inas- 
much as tney all were girls — three very good girls, of their sort — 
thinking as they were told to think, and sure to make excellent 
women. 

Alice Lorraine hked all these girls. They were so kind, and 
sweet, and simple ; and when they had nothing whatever to say, 
they always said it so prettily. And they never pretended to inter- 
fere with any of her opinions, or to come into competition with 
her, or to talk to her father, when she was present, more than she 
well could put up with. For she was a very jealous child ; and they 
were well aware of it ; and they might let their father be h«- 
mother's brother ten times over, before she wouldhear of any " Halesy 
element " — as she once had called it — coming into her family more 
than it had already entered : and they knew right well, while th^ 
thought it too bad, that this young Alice had sadly quenched any 
hopes any one of them might have cherished of being a Lad/ 
Lorraine some day. She had made her poor brother laugh over 
their tricks, when they were sure ih.it they had no tricks ; and she 
"^ seemed to throw such a Hght upon any little h ' ' ' " 
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__^ StiE they coold afTotd to forget all that; 

Mt^ it; espcctaDj sow, ntam Hilary voold sooa \k it.m 

It was now July ; and bo ooe had licanl fo-aecks &tna that sane 
Hilary. But this made no one aouoas, becau^ it •tas the well- 
known manner o( the yoath. Sometiiues ibcy wciuM hcAi frotD hiiD 
by every post, aJthoitgb the post Qow caiuc ihnce in a Week ; asA 
then again for weeks together, not a line wooid be 'roochsafe. Aod 
as a general rale be was getting dd better, wben be lu:p( tfhd 
silence. 

Therefore Alice liad no load on her mind, at all aroeth spctlung 
ot while she worked in her sloping flcwer-garden, eailj ofasominci 
aheraoon. It was now getting on for St- Sm'.^tic'' rf-.y : st?d the 
sun was beginning to curtail those brief a'.ten'- "- 
Coombe Lorraine. He sttll looked fairiy :=-' 
allowed in the niorning, almost up ;o ei^ht 
be could still see down it over ihe ^Iiol^I^lt : 
that hb rays made no iniprcssian [the la:^ > ■ 
Ihey seemed lo do nothing but dance away do"-i!'. . 
of gSttering water. ^ 

Tbcrefor^ in this garden grew soft and ge&ile-aatnreil planu, a 
(lowers of delicate tint, that sink in the e^a'JstioQ of t' '~' 

The sun, in almost every garden, sucks the bc^uity o 
(lowers: he stains the sweet vtolei cien in Marcb; he suets tt.c [.rf 
rose and the periwinkle ; he lakes, the doira ctT the bcoitse 
bJossum; he browns the pure lily-of-lhc-v.illcy in .May ; 
llial, lie dims the tint of every rose that be cpec; 
of all his mischief, which of them do« not rejciKt 

Tlie bold chase, cut in the body of the hill, has r 
and a steep descent for a qujiter of a mile IcI^w ihtf % 
cleft of the chalk on either side growing dcepef lowanlg rf 
of tlic coombe. The main road to the bouse grxs up the oi 
passing under the eajtem scarp, but uioding away from it, here 
ami thttc, to obtain a belter fooling. The old house, facinE down 
the hill, ilands so close la the head of Ihe coombe, that ll-erc i; 
not more Ibnn an acre or so of land behind and betuct': .. 
crest ; and this is partly laid out as a courtyard, pa; : 
by QUt-bnildings, stables, and so on, and tiie ruin:. 
gloriously lued as a limekiln; whiletheicst ofthe space i 
in and out, with spruce and birch-trees, and anything that » lil _ 
there Among them winds a lurrow outlet to the upper and d, 
l>o«ii9— nni much of a road fhr carriage- wheels, but something 
xppearanTe betwixt a bridle-path and a timbcr-trjck, such a ~ 
known in thost parts by the old Engli ih name, a " bursiall." 

As this led lo DO di\'elliiig-Iiouse for miles and miles away, | 
oolj Ulhe crown of the hills and the desolate tract of sb':ep-wal 
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coombe, so that Alice from her flower-garden, commanding the 
course of the drive from the plains, could nearly always foresee the 
approach of any interruption. Here she had pretty seats under 
laburnums, and even a bower of jessamine, and a noble view all 
across the weald, even to the range of the North Downs ; so that it 
wa^ a pleasant place for all who love soft sward and silence, and 
have time to enjoy that rare romance of the seasons — a hot EngUsh 
summer. 

Only there was one sad drawback. Lady Valeria's windows 
straightly overlooked this pleasant spot, and Lady Valeria never 
could see why she should not overlook everything. Beyond and 
above all other things, she took it as her own special duty to watch 
her dear grand-daughter Alice ; and now in her eighty-second year 
she was proud of her eyesight, and hked to prove its power. 

" Here they come again ! " cried Alice, talking to herself, or her 
rake, and trowel ; " will they never be content ? I told them on 
Monday that I knew nothing ; and they will not believe it. I have 
a great mind to hide myself in my hole, like that poor rag-and-bone 
boy. It goes beyond my patience quite, to be cross-examined and 
not believed." 

Those whom she saw coming up the steep road at struggling and 
panting intervals, were her three good cousins from the rectory — 
Caroline, Margaret, and Cecil Hales ; rather nice-looking and active 
' girls, resembling their father in face and frame, and their excellent 
mother in their spiritual parts. The Anglican period of young 
ladies — the time of wearing great crosses, and starving, and sticking 
as a thorn in the flesh of mankind, lay as yet in the happy future. A 
parson's daughters were as yet content to leave the parish to their 
father, helping him only in the Sunday-school ; and for the rest of 
the week, minding their own dresses, or some delicate jobs of pastry, 
or gossip. 

Though Alice had talked so of running away, she knew quite well 
that she never could do it, unless it were for a childish joke ; and 
swiftly she was leaving now the pretty and petty world of childhood, 
sinking into that distance whence the failing years recover it. 
Therefore, instead of running away, she ran down the hill to meet 
her cousins ; for truly she liked them decently. 

" Oh, you dear, how are you ? How wonderfully good to come to 
meet us ! Madge, I shall be jealous in a moment if you kiss my 
Alice so. Cecil — what are you thinking of? Why, you never kissed 
yjoMv cousin Alice." 

" Oh yes, you have all done it very nicely. What more could 
I wish ? " said Alice ; " but what could have made you come up 
the hill, so early in the day, dears ? " 

" Well, you know what dear mamma is. She really fancied that 

we might seem (now there is so much going on) really unkind and 

beartiess, unless we came up to see how you were. Papa would 
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\ but he feels it so steep, unless lie is coming up b 
; and pony, you know — Oh, she did such a thing I '"'" 
wicked liiUe dear, she got into the garden, and devoiwcd £,\o\\ 
ofthegrajidnewfloM-er, just introduced by the Duchess— ' Dalliajj 
or ' Deiha,- 1 can't spell the name. And manima waa so upset ll 
both of them have been unwell ever since." 

" Ohi Dahh'as ! " answered Alice, whose grapes were rather aouZ 
because her father had refused to buy any ; " flaunty things ii 
opinion. Hut Caroline, Madge, and Cecu, have you ever set 

Of course they all ran to behold the new rose ; which w: 
other than the ■'Persian yellow," a beautiful stranger, not y.. 
home. The countless petals of brilliant yellow folding inward fuQ 
of light, and the dimple in the centre, shy of yielding inlet to il 
virgin gold, and then the delicious fragrance, too refined for randoi, 
sniffers, — these and other delights found entry into tie carelc5S-B 
beholder's mind. 

" It makes one think of astrologers," cried Caroline Hales ; 
declare it docs ! Look at all the little stars \ It Is quite like t, 
cdcstial globe." ; 

'■ So it is, I do declare I " said Madge. But Cecil shook hat 
head. She w.is the youngest, and much the prettiest, and by nianW 
decrees the most elegant of the daughters of the rectory. CccuH 
lud licr own opinion about many things ; but wailed till it should'l 
be valuable. f 

'* It is much more like a cowslip-ball," Alice answered, carelessly. 
" Come into my hower now. And then we can all of us go to sleep," " 

The three gids were a little hot and thirsty, after their climb of 
■the chaJky road ; and a bright spring ran through the bower, as 
ihcy knew, ready to harmonine with sherbet, sherry-wine, or even 
shrtib itself 1 as had once been proved by Hilary. 

" How delicious this is ! How truly sweet ! " cried the eldest, and 
perhaps most loquacious, Miss Hales; "and how nice of yon 
alway^ to keep a glass ! A spring is such a rarity on these hills ; 
papa says it comes from a diflerent stratum. What a stratum 1»_ 
] have no idea. It ought to be straight, one may safely say tliatjf 
but it ain-ays seems to be crooked. Now, can you explaii ' 
darling Alice ? You arc so highly taught, and so clever." 

"Now, we don't w^nt a lecture," said Madge, the blunt onel 
■" llic bill is loo steep to liave that at the top. Mce knows every3 
ihing, no doubt, in the way of sciciice, and all that. But what w^ 
"t dying to kouw is what came of that grand old astrologer's 
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' 1 eiith or eighth time now," Alice answered, hartfl 
lii will keep on about some little thing that thea 
. .1 ng mountams of. My father best knows what it ■ 
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"Oh no, dear! oh no, dear? How could we do that? What 
would dear uncle say to us? But come, now tell us. You do 
know something. Why are you- so mysterious ? Mystery is a 
thing altogether belonging to the dark ages, now. We have heard 
such beautiful stories, that we cannot manage to sleep at night, 
without knowing what thfey are all about. Now, do tell us every- 
thing. You may just as well tell us every single thing. We are 
sure to find it all out, you know ; and then we shall all be down on 
you. Among near relations, dear mamma says, there is nothing 
to compare with candour." 

" Don't you see, Alice," Madge broke in, "we are sure to know 
sooner or later ; and how can it matter which it is ? " 

" To be sure," answered Alice, " it cannot matter. And so you 
shall all know, later." 

This made the three sisters look a little at one another, quietly. 
And then, as a desperate resource, Madge, the rough one, laid eyes 
upon Alice, and, with a piercing look, exclaimed, " You don't everi 
understand what it means yourself." 

" Of course, I do not," answered Alice ; " how many times have 
I told you so ; yet you always want further particulars ! Dear 
cousins, now you must be satisfied with a conclusion of your own." 

" I cannot at all see that," said Caroline. 

" Really, you are too bad," cried Margaret. 

" Do you think that this is quite fair ? " asked Cecil. 

" You are too many for me, all of you," Alice answered, stead- 
fastly. " Suppose I came to your house and pried into some piece 
of gossip about you, that I had picked up in the village. Would 
you think that I had a right to do it ? " 

" No, dear, of course not. But nobody dares to gossip about us, 
you know. Papa would very soon stop, all that." 

" Of course he would. And because my father is too high-minded 
to meddle with it, am I to be questioned perpetually ? Come in, 
Caroline, come in, Margaret, come in, dear Cecil ; 1 know where 
papa is, and then you can ask him all about it." 

" I have three little girls at their first sampler — such little sweets ! " 
said Caroline ; " I only left them for half an hour, because we felt 
sure you must want us, darling. It now seems as if you could hold 
your own in a cross-stitch we must not penetrate. It is nothing to 
us. What could it be ? Only don't come, for goodness' sake, don't 
come rushing down the hill, dear creature, to implore our confidence 
suddenly." 

" Dear creature ! " cried Alice, for the moment borne beyond her 
young seif-possession — " I am not quite accustomed to old women's 
words. Nobody shail call me a * dear creature ' except my father 
(who knows better) and poor old Nanny Stilgoe." 

" Now, don't be vexed with them," Cecil stopped to say in a quiet 
manner^ while the two other maidens tucked up their skirts, aikl 
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TTi the hill went, rapidly ; "iber ncrw taaxA to»e» TOHt •- 

oaly you yuunetf imist fed bixr Jre^idfiilly Umaloiiig it b to 
such sweet things as really nuke us a^aklofoBr tnrn sbad^vs ; 
llien to be told not to ask any qaestians ] * 

" I am »}ny if I have been rude to your sisters,' tbc ^^^p^-^^^^f^ 
Alice answered ; " bat it is so Texatiooa of ihcta thu Ibcy doolM my 
word so. Now, tell me what yoa have heard. Ii is iBocdctful bm' 
any foolish story ^reads." 

*' We heaid, od the very best aatbority, that tlie uld asrolq^ 
appeared to you, desccndiDg (rom the comet in a lire-bkOocui, aod 
warned you to prepare for the jodgment'da^, becmse the bUdk' 
death would destroy in one night ei'ery sool to Coooibe Lo«Tati>« ; 
and as soon as you heard it you fainted away ; and Sir Roland nm 
Up, and found you lying, as white as wax, in a sluood made tni td 
the ancient gentleman's long foreign ctaak." 

"Then, beg Cousin Caroline's pardon for me. No vraodc; Uic 

uUed to hear more. And I must not be touchy abool my reraciiy, 

ler lying in my shroud so long. But truly I cannot tell yon a 
word to surpass what you have heard aheady ; dot even to couk up 
to it. There was not one sin^e trooderful thing — cot eDOU£h to 
keep up the interest. I was bitterly disappointed ; and so, of coarse, 
was every one," 

" Cousin Alice," Cecil answered, looking at her pleasantly, " joa 
are difierent from as, or, at any rate, from my sisters. Yon scarcely 
seem to know the way to tell the very smallest Of small white Ues. 
' un very sorry always ; still 1 must tell some of ihem." 

" No, Cecil, no. You need tell none ; if you only make up your 
tntod nol to do it You are but a very little older than I am, and 
surely you might begin afresh. Suppose you say at your prayers in 
the morning, 'Lord, let me teU no be to-da.y I'" 

" Now, Alice, you know that 1 never could do it. When I know 
that I mean to tell ever so many ; how could 1 hope to be answered " 
No doubt I am a story-teller— just the same as the rest of us 
lo pray against it, when I mean to do it, would be a very di 
faced thing." 

"To be sure, It would. It never struck me in that particular 
way before, But Uncle Stniau must know be^t what ought to be 
(lone in your case.* 

"We must not make a fuss of trifles," Cecil answered, prudently j 
"papa can alwuys speak for himself ; and be means to come up the 
hill to do it, if Mr. Gales' pony is at home. And now I must run 
aflcr them, or Madge will call me a little traitor. Oh, here papa 
comes, I do declare. Good-bye, darling, and don't be vexed." 

"" It iJdijs iti'iii a little too bad," thought Alice, as the portly form 

' intcd on a borrowed pony, came round the corner 

■i the COOmbe, near poor Bonny's hermitage — " a 

I L nothinit can be done, without its being clmttercd 
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1 I know how annoyed papa will be, if Uncle Struan 
conies plaguing him again. We cannot even tell what it means 
ourselves ; and whatever it means, it concerns us only, I do think 
curiosity is the worst) though it may be the smallest, vic& He 
expects to catch me, of course, and get it all out of me, as he 
declared he would. But sharp as his eyes are, I don't believe he 
can have managed to spy me yet. I will off to my rockwork, and 
hide myself, till I see the heels of his pony going sMately down the 
hill again," 

With these woi-ds, she disappeared ; and when the good rector 
had mounted the hill, "Alice, Alice 1" resounded vainly from the 
drive among the shrubs and flowers, and echoed from the ramparts 
of the coombe. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A RECTOR OF THE OLDEM STVLE. 
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One part of Coombe Lorraine is famous for a 

connected by tradition with a tale of gloom and ten 

being proud of his voice, put this echo through all it 

of waning resonance. It could not quite answer, 

do?" with "Very well, Pat, and the same to you" — and its tone 

was rather melancholy than sprightly, as some echoes are. But di 

course a great deal depended on the weather, as well as on the time 

of day. Echo, for the most part, sleeps by daylight, and strikes her 

gong as the sun goes down. 

Failing of any satisfaclion here, the Rev. Struan Hales rode on. 
" Ride on, ride on ! " was his motto always j and he seldom found it 
fail. Nevertheless, as he rang the bell (w)iich he was at last com- 
pelled to do), he felt in the crannies of his heart some wavers as to 
the job he was come upon. A coarse nature often despises a fine one, 
and yet is most truly afraid of it. Mr. Hales believed that inkaow- 
Icdge of the world he was entitled to teach Sir Roland ; and yet could 
not help feehng how calmly any impertinence would he stopped. 

The clergyman found his brother-in-law sitting alone, as he was 
too fond of doing, inhislittlefavouritebook-room, walled off fromthe 
lai^r and less comfortable hbrary. Sir Roland was begiahing to 
yield more and more to the gentle allurements of solitude. Some 
few months back he had lost the only friend with whom he had ever 
cared to interchange opinions, a learned parson of the neighbour- 
hood, an antiquary, and an elegant scholar. And ever since that 
he had been smking deeper and deeper into the slougii of JsolatioD 
and privacy. For hours he now would sit alone, with books. before 
him, yet sddom heeded, while he mused and meditated, or Lndi ' ' 
,to visions, mingled of the world he read of, and the world he h: 
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s no Jess an authority than Dr. Johnson has 
of the mind, this secret prodigaliiy of being 
from detection, and fearless of reproach. The dtcaiucr 
his apartment, shuts out the cares and interruptions of manki 
and abandons himself to his own fancy." And again — " T 
captivity it is necessary for every man to break, who has any desi 
to be wise or useful. To regain liberty, he must find the meani 
flying frorn himself; he must, in opposition to the Stoic preci 
teach his desires to fix upon external things ; he mu 
joys and the pains of others, and excite in his mind the want 
social pleasures and amicable communication." 

Sir Roland Lorraine was not quite so bad as the gentleman -• 
depicted ; still he was growing so like him, that he was truly 
(a see the jovial face of his brother-in-law. For his mind w: 
out upon a track of thought, which it might have pursued until 
dioDer-time, But, of course, he was much too courteous to show 
any token of interruption. 

"Roland, I must have you out of this. My dear fellow, what are 
>-ou coming to ? Books, books, books ! Asifyoudidnot know twice 
too much already! Even t find my flesh falling away from me, 
the very next day after I begin to punish it with reading." 

*' That very remark occurs in the book which I have just put 
down. Struan, let me read it to you." 

" I thank you greatly, but would rather not. It is in Latin or 
"Greek, of course. I could not do my duty as I do, if I lost my 
way in those dead languages. But 1 have the rarest treat for you ; 
atid I borrowed a pony, to come ard fetch you. Such a badger you 
never saw 1 Sir Remnant is coining to see it, and so is old General 
Takes, and a doien more. We allow an hour for that, and then wc 
have a late dinner at six o'clock. My daughters came up the hill, 
to fetch your young Alice to see the sport. But they had some 
blaic-up about some trifle ; as the chittish creatures are always 
doing. And so pretty Alice perhaps will lose '\t. Leave them to 
Iheirownways, say I : leave them to their own ways, Sir Roland. 
They arc sure to cheat us, either way [ and they may ju: 
cheat «s pleasantly." 

"You take a sensible view of it, according to what your daughtt 
are,' Sir Roland answered, more sharply than he either mes " 
could maintain ; and immediately he was ashamed of himself. 
Mr. liaJcs was not thin of skin ; and he knew that his daughti 
weic itue to him. " Well, well," he replied, " as I said before, they 
uf full of Kicks. At their age and sex it must be so. But a better 
ind kinder team of maids is not to be found in thirteen parishes. 
Sfcnk lo the contrary who will." 

" I know that they are very good girls," Sir Roland answered 
kiuQr ; " Alice likes them very much : and so does everybody," 

" ■ Ghowwbat they arc. Nobody ever likes 
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..._.e loved nothing better than a gool day with t!ie h 
a roaring dinner-party aftcnvards. Nothing in the way of sport 
ever caine amiss to him ; even though it did — as no true sport docs 
— depend for its Joy upon cruelty. 

Hert^ in his red house on the glebe, under the battlement of the 
hills,. with trees and a garden of comfort, and snug places to smoke 
a pipe in, Mr. Hales was well content to live and do his duty. He 
liked to hunt twice in a week, and he liked to preach twice every 
Sunday. Still he could not do either always ; and no good people 
blamed him. 

Mrs. Hales was the sweetest creature ever seen, almost anywhere. 
She had plenty lo say for herself, and a great deal more to say for 
others ; ahd if perfection were to be found, she would have been 
perfection to every mind except her own, and perhaps her husband's. 
The rector used to say that his wife was an angel, if ever one there 
were : and in his heart he felt that truth. Still he did not speak to 
her ^ways, as if he were fully aware of being in colloquy with an 
angel. He had lived wittv her,"ever so long," and he knew that 
she was a great deal better than himself; but he had the wisdom 
not to let her know it ; and she often thought that he preached at 
her. Such a thing he never did. No honest parson would ever do 
it ; of all mean acts it would be the meanest. Yet there are very 
few parsons' wives who ate not prepared for the chance of it ; and 
Mrs. Hales knew that she " had her faults," and that Mr. Hales was 
quite up to them. At any rate, here these good folk wo^e, and here 
they meant to live their lives out, having a pretty old place to see 
to, and kind old neighbours to see to them. Also they had a much 
better thing— three good children of their own ; enough to make 
work and pleasure for them, but not to be a perpetual worry, inas- 
much as Oiey all were girls^ — three very good girls, of their sort — 
thinking as they were told to think, and sure to make excellent 

Alice Lorraine liked all these girls. They were so kind, and 
sweet, and simple ; and when they had nothing whatever to say, 
they always said it so prettily. And they never pretended to inter- 
fere witli any of her opinions, or to come into competition with 
her, or to talk to her father, when she was present, more than she 
weU could put up with. For she was a very jealous child ; and they 
were well aware of it ; and they might let their father be bcr 
mother's brother ten times over, before she would hear of any " Halesy 
element " — as she once had called it — coming into her family mote 
than it had already entered : and they knew right well, while they 
thought it too bad, that this young Alice bad sadly quenched any 
hopes any one of them might have cherished of being a Lady 
Lorraine some day. She had made her poor brother laugh over 
their tricks, when they were sure that they had no tricks ; and she 
" 1^5 seemed to throw such a light upon ^j litti ' ' '* 
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. Slill they could afford to forget all that ; and they 
forget it ; especially now, when Hilary would 

It was now July ; and no one had heard forweeks from that Si 
Hilary. But this made no one anxious, because it was the well* 
known manner of the youth. Somedmes tbey would hear from him 
by every post, although the post now came thrice in a week; and 
then again for weeks together, not a line would he vouchsafe, And 
as a general rule he was getting on better, when he kept strict 

Therefore Alice had no load on her mind, at al! worth speaking 
of, while she worked in her sloping flower-garden, early of a summer 
afternoon. It was now getting on for St. Swithin's day ; and the 
sun was beginning to curtail those brief atlcations which he paid IQ.' 
Ceombe Lorraine. He still looked fairly at it, as often as elou<*-' 
allowed in the morning, almost up to eight o'clock ; and after 
be could still see down it over the shoulder of the hill. But he 
that his rays made no impression (the land so fell away from bll 
lliey seemed to do nothing but dance away downward, like a lashf 
of glittering water. 

Therefore, in this garden grew soft and gentle-natured plants, 
flowers of delicate tint, that sink in the exhaustion of the Eunglar&| 
The sun, in almost every garden, sucks the beauty out of all thi^ 
flowers; be stains the sweet violet even in March; he spots tiie priiQ^ 
rose and the periwinkle ; he takes, the down oft' the heartsease 
blossom ; be browns the pure lily-of-the-vallcy in May ; and, after 
that, he dims the tint of every rose that be opens : and yet, in spite 
of iill his mischief, which of them does not rejoice in him ? 

Tlic bokl chase, cut in the body of the hill, has ru^^ed sides, 
and a steep descent for a quarter of a mile below the house^-ihe 
cleft of the chalk on either side growing deeper towards the mouth 
of the coombe. The main road to the house goes up the coomhe, 
passing under the eastern scarp, but winding away from it, here 
and there, to obtain a better footing. The old house, facing down 
" the hill, stands so cbse to the head of the coombe, that there is 
not more than an acre or so of land bcliind and between it and the 
cr«st J and this is partly laid out as a coui'tyard, partly occupied 
bv out-buildings, stables, and so on, and the ruinous keep in- 
^rioasly used as a lime-kiln ; while the rest of the space is planted, 
m Mid out, with spruce and birch-trees, and anything that will gro; 
therb Among them winds a narrow outlet to the upper and op' 
Uowos— not much of a road for carriage-wheels, but something 
tnince betwixt a bridle-path and a timber- track, such 
■ 'm those parts by the old English name, a " borstalL" 
'fl^lcd to no dwelbng-bouse for miles and miles away, but 
||lhc cjown of the hills and the desolate tract of shccp-wallis, 
iHtors out of a hundii 
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such a ttiing would have been below her— but rather to feel her 
sense of right and duty (as owing to herself) becoming more and 
more grievous to her the longer she was kept waiting. She had 
learned long ago that she could not govern her son as absolutely 
as she was wont to rule his father ; and having a clearer perception 
of her own will than of large principles, whenever she found 
him immovable, she set the cause down as prejudice. Yet by 
feeling her way among these prejudices carefiilly, and working filial 
duty hard, and flying as a last resort to the stronghold of her many . 
years, she pretty nearly always managed to get her own way in 
everything. 

But few of those who pride themselves on their knowledge of the 
human face would have perceived in this lady's features any shape 
of steadfast will. Perhaps the expression had passed away, while 
tile substance settled inwards : btit however that may have been, 
her face was pleasant, calm, and gentle. Her manner also to all 
around her was courteous, Idnd, and unpretending ; and pcoide 
believed her to have no fault, until they began to deal with her. 
Her eyes, not overhung with hd, but delicately set and shaped, were 
still bright, and of a pale-blue tint ; her forehead was not remarkably 
large, but straight, and of beautiful outhne ; while the filaments <a 
fine wrinkles took, in some lights, a cast of silver from snowy silb- 
iness of hair. For slill she had abundant hair, that crown of glory 
to old age ; and, hke a young girl, she still took pleasure in having ' 
it drawn through tiie hands, and done wisely, and tired to the utmost 
vantage. 

Sir Roland came into his mother's room with his usual care aad 
diligence. She with ancient courtesy rose from her straight-backed 
chair, and offered him one little hand, and smiled at him ; and from 
the manner of that smile he knew that she was not by any means 
pleased, but thought it as well to conciliate him. 

" Roland, you know that I never pay heed," she began, with a 
voice that shook just a httle, " to rumours that reach me through 
servants, or even allow them to think^of telling me," 

"Dear mothei', of course you never do. Such a thingwould be 
far beneath you." 

" Well, well, you might wait till I have spoken, before you begin 
to judge nie. If I listen to nothing, I must be quite unlike all 
the other women in the world." 

" And so you are. How well you espress it ! At last you begin 
to perceive, ray dear mother, what I perpetually urge in vain — your 
own superiority." 

What man's mother can be expected to endure mild irony, even 
half so well as his wife would ? 

" Rokmd, this manner of speech,— I know not what to call it, hot 
I have heard of it amon^ foreign people years ago^ — whatever it 
"- I beg you not to catch it from that boy Hilary." ^^-j^^^™ 
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TSeiical justice ! " Sir Rohnd exclaimed ; for his temper v 
^ always in good control, by virtue of varied humour ; " this ■' ' 
selfsame whip wherewith I scourged little jMice, quite laiely ! 
I feel tliat I was far more just." 

"Roland, you are always just. You may not be always wise, d 

lurse ; bfit justice you have inherited from your dear blher. ai" 
from me. And this is the reason why I wish to know what is t 
meaning of the strange reports, which almost any one, except nt]j< 
sel^ would have been sure to go into, or must have beca told ic| 
long ago. Your thorough truthfulness I know. And you h.ive d 
chance to piislead me now." 

" I will imitate, though perhaps I cannot equal, your candour, n 
dear mother, by assuring you that I greatly prefer to keep my o«H 
counsel in this matter." 

" Roland, is that your answer? You admit that there is s< 
thing important, and you refuse to let your own mother know it 

" Excuse me, but 1 do not remember saying anything abo^ 
'importance.' ! am not superstitious enough to suppose that tT" 
thing can have any importance." 

" Then why should you make such a fuss about ii 
Koland, you are sometimes very hard to understand." 

" 1 was not aware that 1 had made a fuss," Sir Roland answered. 
pavdy i " but if I have, I will make no more. Now, my dear 
ntothci', what did you think of that eirtraordinary bill of Bottler's ? " 

" Bottler, the pigman, is a rogue," said her ladyship, peremptorily ; 
"his father was a rogue before him ; and those things tvn in 
iiuiuHes. But surely you ca.nnot suppose that tliis is the proper way 
o treat the subject" 

"To my mind amost improper way — to condemn a man's bill on 
the ground that his father transmitted the right to overcharge ! " 

" Now, my dear son," said Lady Valeria, who never called him 
her son at all, unless she was put out with him, and her " dear son " 
only when she was at the extremity of endurance — " my dear son, 
these arc sad attempts to disguise the real truth from me. The 
triUll I am entitled to know, and the truth I am rMolved lo know. 
And I think that you might base paid me the compliment of coming 
lot my advice before." 

Finding her in this state of mind, and being unable to deny the 
justice of licr clairn. Sir Roland was fain at last to make a virtue of 
necessity, while he marvelled (as so many have done) at the craft 
of peofde in spying things, and espying them always wrongly. 

"la that ail? "said Lady Valeria, ^ter Ustcnmg carefully; "I 
tbmght tlicre must have been something a little better than thaL 
Id niitify you in making it such a mystery. Nothing but a 
(rill document, and a strange-looking package, or case like a 
HowevH', I do not blame you, my dear Roland, for making si 
■ — " — '~^~~1 ^ipears to mc to hwft^ 
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little childish. Now, as I keep to the old-fashioned hours, 1 w 
you to ring the beU for my lea j and while it is being prepared, you 
can fetch me the case itself, and the document to examine." 

"To be sure, my dear mother, if you will only promise to obey 
the commands of the document," 

" Roland, I have lived too long ever to promise anything. Yoa 
shall read me these orders, and then I can judge," 

" I will make no fuss about such a trifle," he answered, with 
a pleasant smile ; " of course you will do what is honourable." 

Surely men, although they deny so ferociously this impeachment, 
are open at times to at least a litUe side-eddy of curiosity ; Sir 
Roland, no doubt, was desirous to know what were the contents of 
that old case, which Alice had taken for a " dirty cushion," as it lay 
at the back of the cupboard in the wall ( while his honour would 
not allow him comfortably to disobey the testator's wish. At the 
same time he felt, every now and then, that to treat such a matter 
in a serious light, was a proof of superstition, oreven childishness, on 
his part And now, if his mother should so regard it, he was not at 
all sure that ho ought to take the unpleasant course of opposing 



CHAPTER XXn. 

A MALIGNANT CASE. 

Sir Roland smiled at his mother's position, and air of stern 
attention, as he came back from his book-raom with a small bat 
heavy oakea box. This he placed on a chair, and without any 
mystery, unlocked it. But no sooner had he flung back the lid and 
shown the case above described, than he was quite astonished at 
the expression of Lady Valeria's face. Something more than fear, 
a sudden terror, as if at the sight of something fatal, had taken the 
pale tint out of her cheeks, and made her fine forehead quiver. 

" Dear mother, how foolish I am," he said, " to worry you with 
these trifles 1 1 wish I had kept to my own opinion " 

" It is no trifle ; you would have been wrong to treat it as a trifla 
1 have lived a long life, and seen many strange things ; it takes 
more than a trifle to frighten me." 

For a minute or two she lay back, and was not fit to speak or be 
spoken to ; only she managed to stop her son from ringing for her 
maid or the housekeeper. He had never beheld her so scared before, 
and could scarcely make out her signs to him that she needed no 
attendance. 

Like most men who arc at all good and jusi, Sir Roland was 
prone to think soiUy and calmly, instead of acting rapidly ; and 
~" " his mother, so advanced in yeata, ,ritQ»}^_ l«s JK * 
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did. Recovering, ere long, from that sudden shock, 
J to smile at herself and at his anxiety about her. 
. . _ V, Roland, 1 willnot meddle with this formidable and clui 
thing. It seems to be closed most jealouslj;. It has kept for 
centuries, and may keep for two mor^ so far as I am conceriM 
But if it will not be too troublesome to you, I should like " ' ' 
what is said about it" 

" In this old document, madam ? Do you see how strangely; 
has been folded f Whoever did that knew a great deal mi 
now we know about folding." 

" The writing to me seems more strange than the folding, 
a cramped hand 1 In what language is it written ?" 

" In Greek, the old Greek character, and the Doric dialect, 
seems to have been proud of his classic descent, and perh: ^ 
Dorian lineage. But he placed a great deal too much faith in the 
attainments of his descendants. Poor Sedley would have read it 
straight off, I daresay j but the contractions, and even some of the 
characters, puniled me dreadfully. I have kept up, as you know, 
dear mother, whatever little Greek I was taught, and perhaps have 
added to it ; but my old Hedericus was needed a great many times, 
1 assure you, before I got through this queer document ; and even 
now I am not quite ceitain of the meaning of one or two passages. 
You see at tlie head a number of what I took at first to be hiero- 
glyphics of some kind or other ; but I find that they are astral 
or sidereal signs, for which I am none the wiser, though perhaps 
9J1 astronomer would be. This, for instance, appears to mean the 
conjunction of some two planets, and this " 

" Never mind them, Roland. Read tnc what you have made out 
of the writing." 

" Very well, mother. But if I am at fault, youmust have patience 
with me, for 1 am not perfect in my lesson yet. Thus it begins ;— 

" ' Behold, ye men, who shall be hereafter, and pay heed to t^ 
matter. A cert^n Carian, noble by birth and of noble charaeteri 
whom is the not inglorious name, Agasicles Syennesis, hath \b' 
not in the pursuit of wealth, or power, or reputation, "but in the ■ 
broken study of the most excellent arts and philosophies. £sp«' 
cially in the heavenly stars, and signs of the everlasting kosmos, hath 
he disciplined his mind, and surpassed all that went before him.' 
There is nothing like self-praise, is there, now, dear mother?" 

" I have no doubt that be speaks the truth," answered the Lady 
Valeria : " 1 did not marry into a family accustomed to exaggerate." 

"Then what do you think of this? 'Not only in intellect and 
fbrethought, but also in goodwill and philanthropy, modesty, and 
Bdf-forgetfiilness, did this man win the priie of excellence ; and he it 
U who now speaks to you. Having lived much time in a barbarous 
hluid, cold, and blown over with vaporous air, he is no longer of 
ispn as h^wasiu the land of the fair afternoons. And there 
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is when it is to his mind a manifest and established thing, that t1 _ 

files of Hades are open for him, and the lime of being no longer, 
ui he holds this to be of the smallest difference, if only the gods 
Erodace his time W the perfect end of all the things lying now 
efore him.' " 

" How good, and how truly pious of hira, Roland ? Suchaman'a 
daughter never could have had any right to tun away from him." 

" My dear mother, 1 disagree with you, if he always praised 
himself in. that style. But let him apeak for himself again, as he 
seems to know very well how to do ; ' These things have not been 
said, indeed, for the sake of any boasting, but rather to bring out 
thoroughly forward the truth in these things lying under, as if it 
were a pavement of adamant. Now, therefore, know ye, fliat 
Agasicles, carefully pondering everything, has found (so to say the 
word) an end to accomplish, and to abide in. And this is no other 
thing, than to save the generations descended from hira, from great 
evil fortunes about to fall, by the ill-will of some divinity, at a 
destined time, upon them. For a man, of birth so renowned and 
lofty, has not been made to resemble a hand-worker, or a runaway 
slave ; but has many stars regarding him, from many generations. 
And now he perceives, that his skill and wisdom were not given to 
him to be a mere personal adornment ; but that he might protect 
his descendants, to the remole futurity, To him, then — it having 
been revealed, that in the seventh generation hence, as has often 
come to pass wiih our house, or haply in the tenth (for the time is 
misty), a great calamity is hound to happen to those born afar off 
from Syennesis — the sage has laboured many labours, though he 
cannot avert, at least to make it milder, and to lessen it. He has 
not, indeed, been made to know, at least up to the present time, 
what this bane will he ; or whether after the second, or after the 
third century from this period. But knowing the swiftness of evil 
chance, he expects it at the earher time ; and whatever its manner or 
kind may be, Agasicles in all his discoveries has discovered no cure 
for human evils, save that which he now has shut up in a box. 
This box has been so constructed, that nothing but dust will meet 
the greedy eyes of any who force it open, in the manner of the lomb 
of Nitocris. But if be opened with the proper key, and after the 
proper interval, when the due need has ariscn^there will be a fairer 
sight than ever broke upon mortal eyes before.' 

"There mother, now, what do you think of all that? I am quilc 
out of breath with my long translation, and I am not quite sure of 
aU of it For instance, where he says " 

" Roland," his mother answered quickly, " I am now much older 
tlian the prince, according to tradition, can have been. But I make 
no pretence to his wisdom ; and I have reasons of my owa fot 
wondering. What have you done with the key of that case f " 

" 1 have never seen it. It was not in the closet. And I n" 
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to have scarclied, throughout his room, until I found out the 
ing of this very crabbed postcript — ' That fool, Memel, liatJi lost U 
key. It will cast roe months to make aaother. My bands no . 
tremble, and my eyes are wealc If there be no key found hcrcnitlu J 
let it be read that Nature, whom I have vanquished, hath avcngM4 
herself. Whether, or no, hive I laboured in vain? Be blest aow^f 
and bless me, my dear descendants." 

"That appears to me," said the Lady Valeria, being left in goo^l 
manners by her son, to express the first opinion, "to be of the wholi 
of this strange affair the part that is least satisfactory." 

" My dear mother, you have hit the mark. What satisfaction c 
one find in having a case without a key, and knowing that If « 
force it opea there wiU be nothing but dust inside i Not a qunrtiL 
so good as a snuff-box. I must have a pinch, my dear motha 
excuse me, while you meditate on tliis subject You a 
indulgent in that respect than little Alice ever is," 

" All gentlemen t^e snuff," said the lady ; " who is Alice, to 1^ 
down the law? Your father took a boxful three times a week 
Roland, you let that young girl take great hberties with you." 

" it is not so much that 1 let her take them. I have no voice ii 
the matter now. She takes them without asking me. Possibly.4 
that is the great calamity foretold by the astrologer. If not, what! 
uther can it be, do you think ? " 

" Not so," she answered, with a serious air, for all her experience 
of (he witty world had left her old age quite dry of humour ; " the 
irouble, if any is coming, will not be through Alice, but through 
Hilary. Alice is certainly a fligliiy girl, romantic, and lull of 
nonsense, and not at all such as she might have been, if left morn 
in ray society. However, she never has iliougiit it worth while to 
associate much with her grandmother; the result of which is that 
her manners are unformed, and hi:r mind is full of nonsense. But . 
she has plenty, and (if it were possible) too much of that great, J 
picservaiive — pride of birth. Alice may come to aflliction heiself ;,^ 
btll she never will involve her family." ' M 

" Any affliction of hers," said Sir Roland, " will involve at least 1 
her father." 

" Yes, yes, of course, But what I mean is the honour and rank 
of the family. It is my favourite Hilary, my dear, brave, handsome 
Hilary, who is likely to bring care on our heads, or rather upoij 
vouT tae;td, Roland ; oiy time, of course, will be over then, ' 
he is very quick about it." 

" He will not be so quick as that, I hope," Sir Roland answci 
with some little confusio:i of proper sentiments ; " although in t 
holbetl of mischief, London, nocody knows when he may be( 
However, lie is not in London at present, according to your frii 
Ladv cIq Latlipnor. 1 think you said you had heard so from ber. 

«'r^v-..,~ M, M,i:,i,i^» [g^jjgr bhnself. The dear bj 
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overworked himself so, that he has gone to some healthy and quiS^ 
place, to recruit his exhausted energies." 

"Dear me," said Sir Raland, " I coxild never believe it, unless 1 
knew from experience, what a very little work is enough to upset 
him. To write a letter to his father, for instance, is so severe an 
exertion, that he requires a holiday the next day." 

" Now, Roland, don't be so hard upon him. You would appren- 
tice him to that vile law, which is quite imfit for a gentleman. I am 
not surprised at his being overcome by such odious labour ; you 
would not take my advice, remember, and put him into the only 
profession fit for one of his birth — the army. Whatever happens, 
Oie fault is your own. It is clear, however, that he cannot get into 
much mischief where he is just now — a rural and quiet part of Kent, 
she says. It shows the innocence of his heart to go there." 

"Very likely. But if he wanted change, he might have asked 
leave to come home, I think. However, we shall have faim here 
soon enough." 

" How you speak, Roland 1 Quite as if yoti cared not a farthing 
for your only son I It must be dreadfully gaUing to hiin, to see 
how you prefer that Ahce." 

" If he is galled, he never winces," answered Sir Roland with a 
quiet smile ; " he is the most careless fellow in the world." 

"And the most good-natiu'ed, and the most affectionate," said 
Lady Valeria, warmly ; "nothing else could keep him from being 
jealous, as nine out of ten would be. However, I am tired of talk- 
ing now, and on that subject I might talk for ever. Take away 
that case, if you please, and the writing. On no account would 
I have them left here. Of course you will lock them away securely, . 
and not think of meddling with them. What is that ease made of?" 

"I can scarcely make out. Something strong and heavy. A 
mixture, I think, of shagreen and some metal. But the oddest 
thing of all is the keyhole. It is at the top of the cone, you see, and 
of the strangest shape, an irregular heptagon, with some rare com- 
plications of points inside. It would be next to impossible to open . 
this case, without shattering it altogether." 

" I do not wish to examine the case, I wish to have it taken 
away, my son. There, there, 1 am very glad not to see it ; although 
1 am sure I am not superstitious. We shall do very well, I trust, 
without it I think it is a most extraordinary thing that your 
father never consulted me about the writing handed down to you. 
He must have been bound by some pledge not to do so. There, 
Roland, I am tired of the subject." 

With these words the ancient lady waved her delicate hand, and 
dismissed her son, who kissed her white forehead, according Xjj 
usage, and then departed with case and parchment locked in the 
oaken box again. But the more he thought over her behaviour, the 
^^e Jie was puzzled about iL He had fully expected a 
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to open the case, at whatever hazard ; and perhaps he hud bc^ 
disappointed at receiving no such order. But above all, he wants 
to lu^ow why his mother should have been taken aback, as she war 
by the sight of tliese httie things. For few people, cicn in the prin^ 
oflife, possessed more self-coaimand and courage than LadyValerij 
now advancing into her eighty-second ye^ir. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE BAITER BAITED. 

At the top of the hill, these lofty thanes were being handled' 
worthily ; while, at the bottom, little cares had equal glance of the 
democrat sun, but no stars allotted CO regard theni, In plain 
English, — Bonny and Jack were as busy as their betters. They 
had taken their usual round that morning, seeking the staff of life — 
if that staff be applicable to a donkey — in village, hamlet, and farm- 
house, or among the lanes and hedges. The sympathy and good- 
will between them daily grew more intimate, and their tastes more 
similar ; so that it scarcely seemed impossible that Bonny in the 
end might learn to eat clover, and Jack to rejoice in money. Open 
air, and roving life, the ups and downs of want and weal, the 
freedom of having nothing to lose, and Ihe joyful luck of finding 
tilings — these, and perhaps a Htde spice of unknown sweetness ia 
living ac large on their fellow-creatures' labours, combined to make 
Ihcro as happy a pair, as the day was long, or the weather good. 
In the winter — ah i why should we think of such trouble ? Perhapi 
tlicre will never he winter again. 

At any rale. Bonny was sitting in front of the door of his castle 
(or rather in front of the doorway, because he was happy enough 
not to have a door), as proud and contented as if there could never 
be any more winter of discontent. He had picked up a hat in a. 
ditch that day, lost by some man going home from his fi: 
knowing from his patron, the pigman Bottler, that the sure 
of a blameless life is to be found in the hat of a man, the be, 
stirred by the first heave of ambilionj had put on this hat, and wt 
utactising hat-craft (having gone with his head as it was boi_ 
liilherto), to the utter surprise, and with the puzzled protest, of his 
beloved donkey. It was a most steady church-going hat of the 
chimney-pot order (then newly imported into benighted regions, but 
now of the essence of a godly life all over this free country), neither 
was it such a shocking had hat as a man would cast away, if Ids 
wife were near. For Bonny's young head it was a world too wide, 
but hs had padded tt with a blackbird's nest ; and though it seemed 
' ' ^itb bis rakish waistcoat, and bare red ahank^ 
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(spread on the grass for exhibition, and starred with myriad furze 
and bramble), still he was conscious of a distinguished air, and 
nodded to the donkey to look at him. 

While these were gazing at one another, with free interchange of 
opinion, the rector of the parish, on his little pony, turned the 
comer bluntly. He was on his way home, at the bottom of the 
coombe, not in the very best temper perhaps, in spite of the sport 
in prospect ; because Sir Roland had met so unkindly liis kind 
desire to know things. 

" What have you got on your lap, boy ? " Mr. Hales so strongly 
shouted, that sulky Echo pricked her ears ; and " on your lap, boy," 
went all up the lonely coombe melodiously. 

Bonny knew well what was on his lap — a cleverly-plaited hare- 
wire. Bottler had shown him how to do it, and now he was 
practising diligently, under the auspices of his first hat. Mr. Hales 
was a " beak," of course ; and the aquiline beak of the neighbour- 
hood. Bonny had the honour of his acquaintance, in that fierce 
aspect, and in no other. The little boy knew that there was a 
church, and that great people went there once a-week, for still 
greater people to blow them up. But this only made him the more 
uneasy, to clap his bright eyes on the parson. 

" Hold there ! whoa ! " called the Rev. Struan, as Bonny for his 
life began to cut away ; " boy, I want to talk to you." 

Bonny was by no means touched with this very fine benevolence. 
Taking, perhaps, a low view of duty, he made the ground hot, to 
escape what we now call the " sacerdotal office." But Struan Hales 
(unlike our parsons) knew how to manage the laity. He clapped 
himself and his pony, in no time, between Master Bonny and his 
hole, and then in calm dignity called a halt, with his riding-whip 
ready at his button-hole. 

" It is — it is — it is ! " cried Bonny, coming back with his head on 
his chest, and meaning (in the idiom of the land) that now he was 
beaten, and would hold parley. 

" To be sure, it is ! " the rector answered, keeping a good balance 
on his pony, and well pleased with his own tactics. He might have 
chased Bonny for an hour in vain, through the furze, and heather, 
and blackberries ; but here he had him at his mercy quite, through 
his knowledge of human nature. To put it coarsely — as the rector 
did in his mental process haply — the bigger thief anybody is, the 
more sacred to him is his property. Not that Bonny was a thief at 
all ; still, that was how Mr. Hales looked at it. In the flurry of 
conscience, the boy forgot that a camel might go through the eye 
of a needle with less exertion than the parish incumbent must use 
to get into the Bonny-castle. 

" Oh hoo, oh hoo, oh hoo ! " howled Bonny, having no faith 
in clerical honour, and foreseeing the sack of his palace, and home. 

" Give me that wirei" said Mr. Hales^ in a voice from llie dcpUi 
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9 waistcoat. " Now, my boy, would you like to be a (; 
boy?" 

" No, sir; no, sir; oh no, plaize, sir! Jack nor nic coult 

" Whj^ not, my boy ? It is such a line thing. Vour face 
that you'are a sharp boy. Why do you go on living in a hole, and 
poaching, and picking, and stealing?" 

" Plaice, sir, I never steals nothin', without it is someibin'as don't 
belong to nie." 

" That may be. But why should you Steal even that ? Shall 
go in, and steal your things now ? " 

" Oh hoo, oh hoo, oh hoo I Plaiie, sir, I han't got nothin' for 
to steal." 

" I am not at all sure of that," said the rector, looking at 
hermit's hole longingly ; " a thiefs den is often as good as fiebank."^ 
Now, who taught yuu how to make this snare ? 1 thougbt 1 knew 
thcni ail pretty well; but this wire has a dodge quite new to 
Who taught you, you young scamp, this moment f " 

" Plaiie, sir, I can't tell 'e, sir. Nobody taught me, as I knows on," 

" You young liar, you couldn't teach yourself. What you mean 
is, that yOu don't choose totellme. Know, I must, and know I will, 
if I have to thrash it out of you." He had seized hiot now by his 
gorgeous waistcoat, and held the strong horsewhip over his back. 
" Now, will you tell, or will you not ? " 

" t 'ont, 1 'ont. If 'e kills me, I 'ont," the boy cried, wriggling' 
vainly, and with great tears of anticipation rolling down his sun- 
burnt cheeks. 

The parson admired the pluck of the boy, knowing his own great 
strength of course, and feeling that if he began to smite, the swing 
of bis arm would increase his own wrath, and carry him perhaps 
beyond reason. Thereforeheofiwedhinione chance more. "Will 
you tell, sir, or will you not ? " 

" 1 'ont teil ; that I 'ont," screamed Bonny ; and at the word the 
Usit descended. But only once, for the smitcr in a moment was 
nude aware of a dusty rush, a sharp roar of wrath, and great teeth 
flashing under mighty jaws. And perhaps he would never have 
waiked again if he had not most suddenly wheeled his pony, and^. 
Just escaped a tremeiiduuus snap, »ell amied at his comely and ' 
gnjicred caif. 

" Ods bods J " cried the parson, as he saw the jackass {with a 
stfctched-out neck, and crest erect, eyes flashing fire, and a lashing 
tail, and, worst of all terrors, those cavernous jaws) gathering legs 
for n second charge, like an Attic trireme, Phormio's own, backing 
water for the diecplus, 

"May I be dashed," the rector shouted, "if 1 deal any more with 
such aniuiajs { If I had only got my hunting-crop ; but, kuk, kuk, 
;uick, for God's sake I Off with you!" ^- 
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With a whack of full power on the pony's flanks, away weal he a. 
full gallop ; while Jack tossed his white nose with high disdain, and 
then started at a round trot in pursuit, to scatter theiu more dis- 
gracefully, and after them sent a fine flourish of trumpets, to the 
grand old national air of hee-haw, 

While the Rev. Stnian Hales was thus in sore discomfiture 
fleeing away as hard as his pony could be made to go, and casting 
uneasy glances over one shoulder at his pursuer, tehold, he almost 
rode over a traveller footing it lightly round a corner of the lane I 

" Why, Uncle Struan ! " exclaimed the latter ; " is the dragon of 
SL Leonard's flying after you? Or is this the usual style of riding 
of the beneficed clergy ? " 

" Hilary, my dear boy," answered the rector ; " who would have 
thought of seeing you f You are just come in time to defend your 
uncle froni a ravenous beast of prey. I was going home to bait 
a badger, but I have had a pretty good bait myself. Ah, you 
pagan, you may well be ashamed of yourself, to attack your clergy- 

Foi Jack, perceiving the reinforcement, and eyeing the stout stick 
which Hilary bore, prudently turned on his tad and departed, well 
satisfied with his exploit. 

"Why, Hilary, what has brought you home?" asked his uncle, 
when a few words had passed concerning Jack's behaviour. " No- 
body expects you, that I know of. Your father is a mysterious 
man ; but Alice would have been sure to tell me. Moreover, you 
must have walked all the way from the stage, by the look of your 
buckles ; or perhaps from Brighton even." 

;' No ; I took the short cut over the hills, and across by way of 
Beeding, Nobody expects me, as you say. I am come on im- 
portant business." 

" And, of course, I am not to know what it is. For mystery, and 
for keeping secrets, there never was such a family." 

" As if you did not belong to It, uncle 1 " Hilary answered, good- 
naturedly, " I never heard of any secrets that I can remember," 

" And good reason too," replied the rector ; " they would not Jong 
have been secrets, my boy, after they came to your ears, 1 doubL" 

" Then let me establish my reputation by keeping my own, at any 
rate. But, after all, it is no secret, uncle, Only, my father ought 
to know it first" 

" Alas, you rogue, you rogue ! Something about money, no 
doubt. You used to condescend to come to me when you were at 
school and college. But now, you are too grand for the purse fflE 
any poor Sussex rector. I coidd put off our badgerfbr half-an-hour, 
if you think you could nui down the hill again. I should like you 

Sirticularly to see young Fox ; it will be something grand, my bcy. 
le is the best pup I ever had in all my life." 
"/■A-noi/ium, uncle; I know what he is. 1 chose hiingrUO||^^B 
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the litter, you know. But •jaw must not think of waiting for me. 
If I come dO'^'n the hill again, it will only be about eight o'clock for 
an hour's rabbit-shooting." 

Since he first met Mabel Lovcjoy, Hilary had been changing 
much, and in every way for the better. Her gentleness, and soft 
r^ard, and simple love of living things (at a time when cruelty was 
the ral^ and kindness the rare exception), logetler with her know- 
ledge of a great deal more than he had ever noticed in the world 
around, made him feel, in his present vein of tender absence from 
her, as if he never could bear to see the baiting of any bade 
Therefore he went oa his way to his father, pitying all things tl 
were tormented. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A FATHCRLV SUCCESTION. 



Sir Roland Lobkaine, in his little book-room, after that long 
talk with his mother, had fallen ba,ck into the chair of reflection, 
now growing more and more dear to htm. He hoped for at least a 
good hour of peace to think of things, and to compare them with 
affairs that he had read ot It was all a trifle, of course, and not to 
be seriously dwelt upon. No man could have less belief in star, ur 
coiuet, or even sun, as glancing out of their proper sphere, or orbit, 
at the dust of earth. No man smiled more disdainfully at the horn- 
books of seers and astrologers : and no man kept his own firm 
doublings to himself more carefully. 

And yet he was touched, as nobody now would be in a case 
of that sort, perhaps by the real grandeur of that old man in 
devoting himself (according to his lights) to the stars that might 
come after him. Of these the brightest now broke in ; and the 
dreamer's peace was done for. 

What man has not his own queer little turns? Sir Roland knew 
quite well the step at the door — for Hilary's walk was beyond 
mistake ; yet what did he do but spread hands on his forehead, an4 
10 (be utmost of all his ability — sleep ? 

Hilary looked at his male parent with affectionate sagacity. 
bid some little doubts about his being asleep, or, at any rate, quit 
so heartily as so good a man had a right to repose, Therefoi 
tostintd ijf withdrawing, lie spoke. 

•• ^Iy dear father, I hope you are well, I am sorry to disturb 
liir— Ini« lio you dtf, sir ; how do you do?" 

■ ''.i')y's rude answer to this kind inquiry — "None the 

_■, you" — passed through Hilary's mind, at least, ir 

I his father's. However, they saluted each other 

-i- N-iimiii .> L.dn be expected reasonably of a BrilisVx ^JCCact «a^ 
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a British son ; and then they gazed at one another, as if it ■ 
the first lime either had enjoyed that privilege. 

" Hilary, I think you are grown," Sir Roland said, to break the 
silence, and save his lips from the curve of a yawn. " It is time for 
you to give up growing." 

" I gave it up, sir, two years ago ; if the standard measures of thft . 
realm are correct But perhaps you refer to something tetter than 
material increase. If so, sir, I am pleased that you think so." 

"Of course you are," his father answered; "you would have 
grown out of yourself, to have grown out of pleasant sdf-com- 
placency. How did you leave Mr. Malahide? Very well? Ah, 
I am glad to hear it. The law is the healthiest of professions ; and 
that your countenance vouches. But such a colour requires food 
after fifty miles of travelling. We shall not dine for an hour and a 
half. Ring the bell, and 1 will order something while you go and 
see your grandmotlier." 

" No, thank you, sir. If you can spare the time, I should like to 
have a little talk with you. It is that which has brought nie down 
fiom London, in this rather uq ceremonious way." 

" Spare me apologies, Hilary, because I am so used to this. It 
is a great pleasure to see you, of course, especially when you look 
so well. Quite as if there was no such thing as money — which 
happens to you continually, and is your panacea for moneyed cares. 
But would not the usual form have done — a large sheet of paper 
{with tenpence to pay), and, ' My dear father, I have no ready cash 
—your dutiful son, H. L.' ? " 

" No, my dear father," said Hilary, laughing in recognition of his 
favourite form j "it is a much more important affair this lime. 
Money, of course, I have none ; but still, I look upon that as 
nothing. You cannot say I ever show any doubt as to your 
liberality." 

"You are quite right I have never complained of such diffidence 
on your part But what is this matter far more important than 
money in your estimate ? " 

"Well, I scarcely seem to know," said Hilary, gathering all his 
courage, " whether there is in all the world a thing so important as 
money." 

"That is quite a new view for you to take. You have thrown 
all your money right and left. May I hope that this view M-ill be 
lasting?" 

" Yes, I think, sir, that yon may, I am about to do a thing which 
will make money very scarce with me." 

" I can think of nothing," his father answered,' with a littla 
impatience at his prologues, " which can make money any scarcer 
than it always is with you. I know that you are honourable, and 
that you scorn low vices. When that has been saidofj-t 
"' j> f^y iitlle more U'tl 
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'^v >uE'E might have beea something more to say, my dear fathd 
Wt fet you, You have treated me always as a gentleman I 
a younger gentleman dependent upon him — and no more, 
have exchanged (as you are doing now) little snap-^hots with 
as if 1 were a sharpshooter, and upon a level with you. I an 
upon a level with yon, And if it is Iriod, it is not fair play." 

Sir Roland looked at him with great surprise. This was 
like Hflaty. Hilary, perhaps, had never been under faiherljf 
control as he ought to be ; hut still, he had taken things ca " ' 
as yet, and held himself shy of conflict 

" I scarcely understand you, Hilary," Sir Roland answei 
quietly. " If you have any grievance, surely there will he limi 
discuss it calmly, during the long vacation, which you are r 
beginning so early," 

" I fear, sir, that I shall not have the pleasure of spending « 
long vacation here. I have done a thing which la 
you will at all approve of." 

" That is to say, you are quite sure that I shall disapprove of it,"* 

" No, my dear father ; I hope not quite so had at that, at any 
rate. I shall be quite resigned to leave you to think of it at your 
leisure. It is simply this— I have made up my mind, if I can obtain 
your consentj to get married." 

" Indeed," exclaimed the father, Avith a smile of some contcmp^| 
" I win not say that I am surprised ; for nothing you do surprisjf 
toe. But who has inspired this new whim, and how long will ^M 
endure?" ^| 

"AH niylifel" the youth replied, with fei-vour and some irrita- 
tion ; far his father alone of living beings knew how to it 
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'.'UI my life, ! 
t am in earnest r- 

"She must be a true enchantress so to have improved yo« 
chm-acter! May I venture to ask who she is?" t 

"To be sure, sir. She lives in Kent, and her name is Mab(B 
Lovejoy, tlic daughter of Mr, Martin Lovejoy." ' 

" Lgvejoy 1 A Danish name, I believe ; and an old one, in itS 
proper form. What is Mr. Martin Lovejoy by profession, or other- 
wise?" 

"By profession he is a very worthy and long-estahlished grower,' 

** A glower I I fail to remember that branch of the Uberal 
fcssions." 

" A grower, sir, is a gentleman who grows tlie IJruits of the 
fcr the good of oUiers." 

■^ Wi.ii we should call a. 'spade husbandman,' perhaps. 
! issic industry — under the towers of CEbalia. 1 
:i further discussion ; as 1 never use strong language. 
'! go and enhst your grandmother's sympathy with 
; >'- K.'V. I '.r: iL UniettttBlbet^ghierof thegtQwei:.^ 
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" But, sir, if you will only allow me " ^^^ 

" Of course ; if I would only allow you to describe her virtues — 

but that is just what I have not the snialleat intention of allowing. 

Spread the wings of imagination to a more favourable breeze. 
'This interview must close on my part with a suggestive (but 

perhaps self-evident) proposition. Hilary, the door is open." 




CHAPTER XXV. 

THE WELL OF THE SIBYL. 

village of West Lorraine, which lies at the foot of the South 
' ' B, there hved at this moment, and had lived for three 
of common people, an extraordinary old woman of the 
3 of Nanny Stilgoe. She may have been mentioned before, 
use it was next to impossible to keep out of her, whenever 
anybody whosoever wanted to speak of the neighbourhood. For 
miles and miles around she was acknowledged to know everything; 
and the only complaint about her was concerning her humility. 
She would not pretend to be a witch ; while everybody felt that 
she ought to be, and most people were sure that she was one, 

Alice Lorraine was welj -accustomed to have many talks wifli 
Nanny j Ustening to her queer old sayings, and with young t^es 
gazing at the wisdom or folly of the bygone days. Nanny, of course^ 
was pleased with this ; still she was too old to make a favourite 
now of any one. People going slowly upward towards a better 
region have a vested interest still in earth, but in mankind a mere 
shifting remainder. 

Therefore- all the grace of Alice and her clever ways and sweet- 
ness, and even half a pound of tea and an ounce and a half of 
tobacco, could not tempt old Nanny Stilgoe to say what was not 
inside of her. Everybody made her much more positive in every- 
thing (according as the months went on, and she knew less and less 
what became of them) by calling upon her, at every new moon, to 
declare to them something or other. It was not in her nattire 
to pretend to deceive anybody, and she found it harder, from 
day to day, to be right in all their trifles. 

But her best exertions were always forthcoming on behalf of 
Coombe Lorraine, both as containing the most conspicuous people 
of the neighbourhood, and also because in her early days she had ■ 
been a trusty servant under Lady Valeria. Old Nanny's age had 
become by this time almost an unknown quantity, several years 
being placed to her credit (as is almost always done], to which she ' 
was not entitled. But, at any rate, she looked bade upon herfonnei J 
r flwswisss. Lady Valeria, as comparatively a chicken, a ' ' ' 
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conlempt for her judgment, because it could not have grown rii 
as yet. Therefore the venerable Mrs. Siilgce (proclaimed by 

Eblic voice as having long since coropleted her century) cannot 
ve been much under ninety in the year of grace 1 8 1 1 . 

Being of a rather stiff and decided — not to say crabbed — turn of 
mind, this old woman kept a small cottage to herself at the bend of 
die road beyond the blacksmith's, close to the well of St. Hagydor. 
This cottage was not only free of rent, but her awn far the term of 
her natural hfe, by deed of gift from Sir Roger Lorraine, in gratitude 
for a brave thing she had done when Roland was a baby. Having 
received this desirable cottage, and finding it followed by no others, 
she naturally felt that she had not been treated altogether well by 
the family. And her pension of three half-crowns a-week, and her 
Sunday dinner in a basin, made an old woman of her before her 
time, and only set people talking. 

In spite of all this, Nanny was fiiH of good-will to the family,^ 
forgiving them all their kindness to her, and even her own de- 
pendence upon them ; foretelling their troubles plentifully, and 
never failing to enhance them. And now on the very day after 
young Hilary's conflict with his father, she had the good luck to 
meet Alice Lorraine, oa her way to the rectory, to consult Uncle 
StTuan, or beg him to intercede. For the young man had taken bis 
father at his word, concluding that the door, not only of [he room, 
but also of the house, was open for him, in the inhospitable sense ; 
and, casting off his native dust from his gaiters, he had taken 
the evening stage to London, after a talk with his favourite 

Old Nanny Stilgoe had just been out to gather a few sticks to 
boil ber kettle, and was hobbling home with the f;igot in one 
hand, and in the other a stout staff chosen from it, which she had 
taken to help her along. She wore no bonnet or cap on her head, 
but aa old red kerchief tied round it, from which a scanty iron- 
Btey lock escaped, and fluttered now and then across the rugged 
Katurcs and hazard cheeks. Her eyes, though sunken, were 
bright and keen, and few girls in the parish could thread a iine 
nccdlo as quickly as she could. But extreme old age was shown 
to the coimtless seams and puckers of her face, in the knobby 
protuberance where bones met, and, above all, in the dull wan 
surface of skin whence the life was retiring. 

*' Now, Nanny, I hope you are well to-day," Alice said, kindlj ~ 
though by no means eager to hold discourse with her just 
"you are working hard, 1 see, as usual." 

" Ay, ay, working hard, the same as us all be born to, anc „ 
out of the world with the sweat of our brow. Not the likes of y 
Misi Aiice. All the world be mode to fit yon, the sami 
do to a tKi«n." 

jtt oi^ghi ti), luww t£»Br llpAfe^, . 
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nobody born to such luck, and to keep it. Shall I carry your 
for you ? How cleverly you do tie them ! " 

" 'Ec may carr the fagot as far as 'ee wool. 'Ee wunt goo very 
far, I count The skin of thee isnt thick enow. There, set 'un 
down now beside of the well. What be all this news about Haylery?" 

"News about Hilary, Nanny Stilgoe ! Why, who has told you 
anything?" 

" There's many a thing as comes to my knowledge without no 
need of telling. He have broken with his father, haven't he ? Ho, 
ho, ho I " 

" Nanny, you never should talk like that. As if you thought 
it a very fine thing, after all you have had to do with us ! " 

" And all I owes you I Oh yes, yes ; no need to be bringing it to 
my mind, when I gets it in a basin every Sunday." 

" Now, Mrs. Stilgoe, you must remember that it was your own 
wish to have it so. You complained that the gravy was gone into 
grease, and did we expect you to have a great fire, and you came 
up and chose a brown basin yourself, and tlie clotli it was to be 
tied in ; and you said that then you would be satisfied." 

" Well, well, you know it all by heart. I never pays heed to them 
little things. I leaves all of that for the great folk. Howsever, 1 . 
have a good right to be told what doth not consam no strangers." 

" You said that you knew it all without telling ! The story, how- 
ever, is too true this time. But I hope it may be for a short time 

"All along of a chield of a girl — warn't it all along of that? 
Boys thinks they be sugar-plums always, till they knows 'en better." 

" Why, Nanny, now, how rude you are ! What am I but a child 
of a girl ? Much better, I hope, than a sugar-plum." 

" Don't tel! me I Now, you see the water in that well. Clear and 
bright, and not so deep as this here stick of mine is." 

" Beautifully cool and sparkling even after the long hot weather. 
How 1 wish we had such a well on the hill I What a comfort il 
must be to you I " 

" Holy water, they calls it, don't 'em ? Holy water, tino I But.il 
do well enough to boil the kittle, when there be no frogs in it. My 
fnther told me that his grandfather, or one of his forebears afore 
him, seed this well in the middle of a great roaring torrent, tea feet 
over top of this here top step. It came all the way from your hill, 
he said. It fetched more water than Adur river ; and the track of 
it can be followed now." 

"I have heard of it," answered Alice, with a little shiver of super- 
stition ; " I have always longed to know more about it." 

" The less you knows of it the better for 'ee. Pray to the Lord 
every night, young woman, that you may never sec it." 

" Oh, that is all superstition, Nanny. I should like to see 
it particularly. I never could understand how it ■ ■ . 
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15 to be clear thai it docs come. It has only come twice 

hundraJ years, according to what they say of it. 1 have heard 
(J(l rhyme about it ever — oh, ever since I can remember." 
" So have I heered. But they never gets things right now ; they 
: so careless. How have you heered of it, Miss Ahce f " 
"Like this — as near as I can remember : — 

" ' When the Woebum brake the plain, 
lU it boded for Lorraine. 
When Ihe Wocbnni came again, 
Death and dearlh It brought Lonaine, 
Ifiteveraowethmore, 
1 Reign of the Lonaines is o'er.' 

Did I say it right now, Nanny ? " 

" Yes, child, near enough, leastways. But you haven 
last verse at all. 

" ' Ooly this con save LiOnaiac, 

" Why, I never heard those two lines, Nanny ? " 

"Like enough. They never cares to finish anything nowada] 
Bat thai there verse bdongeih to it, as sure as any of the Psalms 
David. I'vi; heerd my father say it scores of times, and he had 
from his grandfather. Sit you down on the stone, child, a minut , 
while I go in and start the fire up. Scarcely a bit of wood fit tO:. 
bum round any of the hedges now, thejf thieving children goei 
everywhere. Makes my poor back stiff, it doth, to get eao 
boil a cow's foot or a rind of bakkon." 

Old Nanny had her own good reasons for not wanting Alji 
her cottage just then. Because she was going to have for di 
a rind of bacon truly, but also as companion thereto a nice y^ 
rabbit with onion sauce ; a rabbit, fee-sunple whereof was leg: 
vested in Sir RohUld Lorraine. But Bottler, the pigman, t( 
seiiin thereof, viei armis, and conveyed it habendum, coquendi 
dvcrandum, to Mrs. Nanny Stileoe, in payment for a pig-charm; 

Meanwhile, Alice thought sadly over the many uncomfortable 
It^eUds concerning her ancient and dwindled race. The first 
outbreak of the " Woeburn," in the time of Edward the Third, a.d, 
I349i *"** 5^'*^ '" 1*^^^ brought forth deadly poison from the hiUr 
side whence it sprang. It ran for seven months, according to t*" 
stocy lo be fot^nd in one of their earliest records, confirmed by 
bvscHption in the church ; and the Earl of Lorraine and his sev 
children died of the "black death" within that time. Only 
noGtbumous son was left, to carry on the lineage. The fatal wal 
then stibsidcd for a hundred and eleven years ; when it broke forth 
tuthlciily io greater volume, and ran for three months only. ""* 
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in that short time the fortune of the family fell froQi its loftiest to its 
lowest ; and never thenceforth was it restored to the ancient 
eminence and wealth. On Towton field, in as bloody a battle as 
ever was fought in England, the Lorraines, though accustomed to 
driving snow, perished like a snowdrift. The bill of attainder, 
passed with hot speed by a slavish Parhanient, took away family 
rank and lands, and left the last of them an outcast, witi the block 
prepared for him. 

Nanny having set that coney boiling, and carefully latched the 
door, hobbled at her best pace back to Alice, and resumed her 
subject. 

" Holy water I Oh, ho, ho ! Holy to old Nick, I reckon ; and that 
te why her boileth over so. Thiee wells there be in a row, you 
know, Miss, all from that same spring I count ; the well in Parson's 
garden, and this, and the uppest one, under the foot of your hill, 
above where that gipsy boy harboureth. That be where the 
Woebum breaketh ground." 

" You mean where the moss, and the cotton-grass is, Bitt you 
can scarcely call it a well there now." 

" It dothn't run much, very like ; and I ha'n"! been up that way 
for a year or more. But only you try to walk over it, child ; and 
you'd walk into your grave, I hold. The time is nigh up for it to 
come out, according to what they tells of it" 

" Very well, Nanny, let it come out. What a treat it would be 
this hot summer ! The Adur is almost dry, and the shepherd-pits 
everywhere are empty." 

" Then you pay no heed, child, what is to come of it, if it ever 
comes out again. Worse than ever comed afore to such a lot as 

" 1 cannot well see how it could be worse than death, and dearth, 
and slaughter, Nanny." 

" Now, that shows how young girls will talk, without any thought 
of anything. To us poor folk it be wise and right to put life afore 
anything, according to natur' ; and arter that, the things as must go 
inside of us. There let nie'think, let me think a bit. I forgets 
things now ; but 1 know there be some'at as you great folks count 
more than life, and victuals, and natur*, and everythin'. But I 
forgets the word you uses for it." 

" Honour, Nanny, I suppose you mean — the honour, of coarse, of 
the family." 

" May be, some'at of that sort, as yon builds up your mind upoa 
Well, that be running into danger now, if the old words has any 
truth in 'em." 

" Nonsense, Nanny, 111 not listen to you. Which of us is likely 

to disgrace our name, pr^? I am tired of all these nursery storiei. 

Good-bye, Mrs. Stilgoe." 

^_ " It 'It not be you, at fwiy rate," the old woman niulUf«Lw 
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fully, as Alice, with sparkling eyes, and a quick firai step, setoff 
tlie rectory : " if ever there was a proud piece of goods — even 
■hacco hertl never think of in her tantrums now ! Ah, well I 
well 1 We lives, and we leants to hold our tongues in the end, 
doubt" The old lady's judgment of the world was a Uttle 
in ibis case, however ; for Alice Lorraine, on her homeward way, 
left the usual shilling's-worth of tobacco on old Nanny's windoW' 
sill. 



CHAPTER XXVI. ■ 

AN OPPORTUNE ENVOY. ™ 

s worse tlian useless to talk any more," Sir Roland said lo 
Mr. Hales, who by entreaty of Alice had come to dine there that 
day, asd to soften things : " Struan, you know that I have not one 
atom of ohstinacy about me. I often doubt what is right, and 
wonder at people who are so positive. In this case there is no 
loom for doubt. Were you pleased with your badger yesterday ? " 

"A capital broclt, a most wonderful brock ! His teeth were like, 
. ral-trop. Fox, however, was too much for him. The dear httle 
dog, how he did go in ! I gave the ten guineas to mj; three girls. 
Good girls, thoroughly good girls all. They never fall in love with 
anybody. And when have they had a new dress — although they 
arc getting now quite old enough ?" 

"I never notice those things much," Sir Roland (who had given 
them many dresses) answered, most inhumanly ; " but they always 
look very good and pretty. Struan, let us drink their healths, and 
' ipy wedlock to them." 

fhe rector looked at Sir Roland with a surprise of geniaUty. His 
.torn was always to help himself; while his host enjoyed by 
prosy. This went against his Bne feelings sadly. Still it was 
better to have to help himself, than be unhelped altogether, 

"Hot about that young fellow," Mr. Hales continued, after the 
' ItKist hud been duly honoured ; " it is possible to be too hard, you 
know," 

" That sentiment is not new to nic. Struan, you like a capeling 
with your port." 

" Better than any olive always. And now there are no olives fo 
be had. Wars everywhere, wars universal ! The powers of hell 
«tt hold of me. Antichrist in triumph roaring ! Bloodshed welter- 
ing everywhere ! And I am too old myself; and I have no son to 

lo fight for Old England," • 

" A melancholy though^ but you were always pugnacious, 
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and to ensue it,' is my text and my tactic everywhere. Aiid ivith 
theni that be of one household, what saith St Paul the aposile in 
his Epistle to the Ephesians? You think that I know no tiieology, 
Roland, because 1 can sic a horse and shoot ? " 

" Nay, nay, Stnian, be not thus hurt by imaginary lesions. The 
great range of your powers is well known to me, as it is to every 
one. Particularly to that boy whom you shot in the hedge last 

" No more of that, an you love me. I believe the little rascal 
peppered himself to get a guinea out of me. But as to Hilary, will 
you allow me to say a few words without any offence? I am his 
own mother's brother, as you seem very often to forget, and I can- 
not bear to see a fine young fellow condemned and turned out of 
house and home for wSat any young fellow is sure to do. Boys 
are sure to go falUng in love until their whiskers are fully grown. 
And the very way to turn fools into heroes (in their own opinion) is 
to be violent with them." 

"Perhaps those truths arc not new to me. But I was not violent 

" At any rate you were harsh and stern. And who are you to 
find fault with him ? I care not if I offend you, Roland, until your 
belter sense returns. But did you many exactly ia your own rank 
of life, yourself?" 

" I married a lady, Struan Hales— your sister— unless I am 
misinformed." 

"To be sure, to be sure ! I know well enough what you mean by 
that J though you have the most infernal way of keeping your 
temper, and hinting things. What you mean is that I am. making 
litde of my own sister's memory, by saying that she was not your 

" I meant nothing of the sort, How very hot your temper is I 
I showed my respect for your family, Struan, and simply implied 
that it was not graceful, at any rate, on your part " 

" Graceful, be hanged I Sir Roland, 1 cannot express myself as 
you can — and perhaps 1 ought to thank God for that — but none the 
less for all that, I know when 1 am in the right. 1 feel when 1 am 
in the right, sir, and I snap my fingers at every one." 

" That is right. You have an unequalled power of explosion in 
your thumb-joint — I heard it through three oaken doors the last 
time you were at all in a passion ; and now it will go through a wall 
at least. Nature has granted you this power to exhibit your con- 
tempt of wrong." 

"Roland, I have no power at all. I do not pretend lo be clever 
at words ; and 1 know that you laugh at my preaching. I am but 
a peg in a hole, I know, compared with all your learning ; though 
— tAurchwarden, Gates, won't hear of it. What <lid b«vM" ' "' 
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■Something veiy good, of course. Help yourself, Slruan, 
out with it." 

'■Well, it was nothing very woaderfal. And as he holds 
you, Sir Roland " 

" I will not turn hira out, for even the most brilliaat flash «f 
bramble-hook," 

" You never turn anybody out. I wish to goodness you would 
sometimes. You doa't care about your rents. But I do care about 
my tithes." 

" This is deeply disappointing, after the wit you were Lult'n with. 
What was the epigram of Churchwarden Gales ? " 

" Never you mind. That will keep — lit;e some of your own 
mysteries. You want to know everything and tell nothing, as the 
old fox did in the fable." 

" It is an ancient aphorism," Sir Roland answered, gently, "that 
knowledge is tenfold better than speech. Let us endeavour to know 
things, Struan, and to satisfy ourselves with knowledge." 

"Yes, yes, let us know things, Roland. But you never want us 
to know anything. That is just the point, you see. Now us sure 
ss I hold tills glass in my hand, you will p-ieve for what you are 
doing." 

"I am doing nothing, Struan; only wondering at your excile- 
mcnl." 

" Doing nothing ! Do you call it nothing to drive your only son 
from your doors, and to exasperate your brother-in-law until he 
blames the Lord for being the incumbent instead of a curate, to 
swear more freely f There, there I I will say no more. None 
hut my own people ever seem to know what is inside of me. No 
more wine, Sir Roland, thank you. Not so much as a single 
drop more. 1 will go, while there is good light down the hill." 

" You will do nothing of the kind, Struan Hales," his host replied, 
in that clear voice which is so certain to have its own clear way ; 
" you will sit down and take another glass of port, and talk with me 
in ft friendly manner." 

" Well, wclL anything to please you. You are marvellous hard to 
please of late." 

" You will find nie most easy to please, if only (without any 
further reproaches, or hinting at things which cannot concern you) 
you will lavour me witli your calm opinion in this foolish affair of 
poor Hilary," 

"The wiiole thing is one. You so limit me," said the parson, 
ddighied to give advice, But loth to be too cheap with it; "you 
must perceive, Roland, that all this matter is buimd up, so to speak, 
altogether. You shake your head ? Well, then, let us suppose that 
iwor Hilary stands oa his. own floor only. Every tub on its own 

torn. T hen what I should do about him would be this ; I would 
~ -' ' -■ - ( fiitn abide ia lius % ~ ' 
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:hes— whichever the tnie version is— and there he will soon 
have no halfpence to rattle, and therefore must grow penitent. 
Meanwhile 1 should send into Kent an envoy, a man of penetration, 
to see what manner of people it is that he is so taken up with. And 
according to his report I should act. And thus we might very soon 
break it off; without any action for damages. You know what 
those blessed attorneys are." 

Sir Roland thought for a little while ; and then he answered 
pleasantly. 

" Struan, your advice is good. I had thought of that course 
before you came. The stupid boy soon will be brought to reason ; 
because he is frightened of credit now ; he was so singed at Oxford. 
And I can trust him to do nothing dishonourable, or cold-blooded. 
But the difficulty of the whole plan is this. Whom have I that 
I can trust to go into Kent, and give a fair report about this mer- 
cenary Grower, and his crafty daughter?" 

" Could you trust me, Roland ? " 

" Of course I covild. But, Struan, you never would do such a 
thing ? " 

" Why not ? I should like to know, why not ? 1 could gel to the 
place in two days' time ; and the change would do me a world of 
good. You laity can never understand what it is to be a parson. 
' A deacon would come for a guinea, and take my Sunday morning 
duly, and the congregation for the afternoon would rejoice to be 
disappointed. And when I come back, they will dwell on my 
words, because the other man will have preached so much worse. 
Times are hard with me, Roland, just now. If I go, will you pay 
the piper ? " 

" Not only that, Struan ; but I shall thank you to the uttermost 
stretch of gratitude," 

"There will be no gratitude on either side. I am bound to look 
after my nephew's affairs : and I sadly want to get away from 
iionie. I have heard that there is a nice trout stream there. If 
Hilary, who knows all he knows from me, could catch a fine fish, 
as Alice told me, — what am I hkely to do, after panting up in this 
red-hot chalk so long? Roland, I must have a pipe, though you 
hate it. 1 let you sneeze ; and you must let me blow." 

" Well, Struan, you can do what you like, for this once. This is 
so very kind of you." 

" I beUeve if"^ you had let that boy Hilary smoke," said the 
Rector, warming unto his pipe, "you never would have had all this 
bother with him about this trumpery love-affair. Cupid batfi! 
totjacco." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

A GOOD parson's HOLIDAY. 

On the second evening after the above discourse, a solitary hoi 
man might have been seen (or, to put it more indicatively, ' 
ponyman was seen) pricking gallantly over the plains, 
the good town of Tonbridge, in the land of Kent. Behind him. 
and strapped to his saddle, he bore what used to be called a 
" vady ; " that is to say, a small leather cylinder, containing' change 
of raiment, and other small comforts of the traveller. The pony 
he bestrode was black, with a white star on her forehead, a sturdy 
trudger, of a spirited nature, and proud of the name of " Maggie," 
She had now recovered entirely from her ten-guinea feast of dahlias, 
and was as pleased as the Rector himself^ to whisk her tail in 
a change of air. Her pace was quite brisk, and her cars well 
pricked, especially when she smdled the smeQ which all country 
towns have of horses, and of rubbing down, hissing, and bucketing, 
:uid (best of ail) of good oats jumping in a sieve among the chaff. 

Maggie was proud of her master, and thought him the noblest 
man that ever cracked a whip, having imbibed this opinion from 
the young smart hunter, who was up to everything. And it might 
have fared ill with Jack the donkey, if Maggie had carried her 
master when that vile assault was perpetrated. But if Maggie was 
now in ^od spirits, what lofty flight of words can rise to the elation 
of her nder? 

The Rector now, week after week, had been longing for a bit 
of sport. His open and jovial nature had been shut up, pinched, 
and almost poisoned for want of proper outleL He hated books, 
and he hated a pen, and he hated doing nothing ; and he never 
would have horse-whipped Bonny, if he had been as he ought to 
be. Moreover, he had been greatly bothered, although he could 
not clearly put it, by all these reports about Coombe Lorraine, and 
Sir Roland's manner of scorning them. 

But now here he was, in a wayfaring dress, free from the know- 
ledge of any one, able to turn to the right or the left, as either side 
might predominate ; with a bagful of guineas to spend as his own, 
and yet feel no remorse about them. Tush 1 that does not express 
it iX all. With a bagful of guineas to spend as he chose, and 
rejoice in the knowledge that he was spending another man's 
money, for his own good, and the benefit of humanity. This is 
a fine feeling, and a rare one to get the luck of. Therefore, whoso- 
evwewajt, let him lift up his heart, and be joyful. 
'- that fine diffidence, which so siiietj acwaavaswa 
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merit, or from honourable economy in the distribution of trust-funds, 
or from whatever other cause it was, — in the face of all the town 
of Toabridgc, this desirable traveller turned his pony into the qutet 
yard of the old-fashioned inn, "The Chequers." All the other 
ostlers grunted disapprobation, and chewed straws ; whUe the one 
osder of " The Chequers " rattled his pail with a swing of his elbow, 
hissed in the most enticing attitude, and made believe to expect it. 

Mr, Hales, in the manner of a cattle-jobber (which was his 
presentment now), lifted bis right leg over the mane of the pony, 
and so came downward. Everybody in the yard at once knew 
thoroughly well what his business was. And nobody attempted 
to cheat him in the inn ; because it is known to be a hopeless 
thing to cheat a cattle-jobber, in any other way than by gambling. 
So 5iat with little to say, or be said, this unclerkly clerk h^ 
a good supper, and smoked a wise pipe with his landlord. 

Of course he made earnest inquiries about all the farmers of the 
neighbourhood, and led the conversation gently to the Grower 
and his affairs ; and as this chanced to be Master Lovejoy's own 
" house of call " at Tonbridge, the landlord gave him the highest 
character, and even the title of " Esquire." 

"Ah, ijes," he exclaimed, with his rummer in one hand, and 
ivaving his pipe with the other ; " there be few in diese here parts 
to compare with Squire Lovejoy. One of the true old Kentish 
stock, sir; none of your come-and-go bagmen, I have heered 
say that that land have been a thousand year in the family." 

" Lord bless me ! " cried Mr. Hales ; " why, we get back to the 
lime of the Danes and Saxons I " 

"There now I " said the landlord, giving him a poke of admiratian 
with his pipe ; " you knows all about it, as well as if 1 had told 'ee. 
And his family brought up so respectable I None of your sitting on 
pillions, A horse for his self, and a horse for his son, and a horse 
for his pretty darter. Ah, if 1 were a young man again— but ihert^ 
she be above me altogether! Though 'The Cbeijuers,' to my think- 
ing, is more to the purpose, than a bigger inn night be, sir." 

" You are right, I believe," replied his guest " How far may it 
be to Old Applewood farni ?" 

■' Well, sir, how far ? Why, let me see : a matter of about five 
mile, perhaps. YouVe heered tell of the Garden of Eden, perhaps ? " 

"To be sure! Don't 1 read about it" — he was going to say 
" every Sunday," but stopped, in time to dissemble the parson. 

" And the finest ten mile of turnpike in England. You turns off 
from it, about four mile out. And then you keeps on straight forraidi" 

"Thank you, my good friend, I shall ask the way to-morani 
Your excellent punch is as good as a nightcap. But I wantd| 
combine a little pleasure with business, if 1 can, to-morrow. ' 

bit of a sportsman, in a small way. Would Mr, Lovejt^vi " 
- a fly in his water, think you ? " 
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I ^^^ Ay, that he wOl, if yon only teil him that you be slaying at tl 
' Chequers Inn.'" 

Tlie Rector went to bed that night in a placid humour 
himself, and his landlord, and all the country. And sleeping w^J 
after change of air, a long ride, and a good supper, he awoke iijn 
the morning, as fresh as a lark, in a good state of mind for h^l 
breakfast. "^ 

Old Applewood farm was just " taking it easy," in tlic betwixt an^ 
between of hard work. The berry season was over now, and th^S 
hay was stacked, and the hops were dressed \ John Shome and hii^fl 
horses were resting freely, and gathering strength for anotliff* 
campaign— to camionade London with apples and pears. All thing* I 
had the smcU of summer, passing rich, and the sraeU of autumajff 
without its weight leaning over the air. Thii nights were as warm ■ 

i the days almost, yet soft with a mellow briskness ; and aity-l 
young man who looked out of his window said it was a shame to gi~" 
to bed. Some people have called this the "saddest time of t 
whole sad twelvemonth ;" the middle or end of July, when i 
things droop with heavy leafiness. But who be these to find fauj, 
with the richest and goodliest prime of nature's strength? Perad»J 
venture the fault is in themselves. All seasons of the year are good 
to those who bring their seasoning. 

And now, when field, and wood, and hedge stand up in flush of 
SumiDering, and every bird, and bat, and insect of^ our British 
ielacd is as active as he ought to he (and sometimes much too much 
so) ; also, when good people look at one another in hot weather, 
aivd feel that they may have worked too hard, or been too snappish 
when the frosts were on {which they always are, except in July), 
and then begin to wonder whether their children would like to play 
with the children of one another, because they cannot catch cold in 
such weather ; and after that, begin to speak of a rubber in the 
Iwwcr, and a great spread of delightfulness, — when all this comes 
to pass, what right have we to make the worst of it ? 

That is neither here nor there. Only one thing is certain, that 
our good {larson, looking as unlike a parson as he could — and he 
liad a good deal of capacity in that way — steered his pony Maggie 
round the comer into the Grower's yard, and looked about to sec 
how the land lay. The appearance of everything pleased him well j- 
fnr comfort, simplicity, and hospitality shared the good quarters I 
between tbem. Even a. captious man could hardly, if he undeT^ri 
Uood the matter, find much fault with anything. The parson wJ ' 
not a captious man, and he knew what a good farmyard should b., 
and so he said " Capital, capital ! " twice, before he handed Maggirt 
bridle to Paddy from Cork, who of course had r 
' a shilUng arrived. 

t Jwmei'" asked the visito , 
'-'-'•'■ Paildy dcscii\)c6 i\.s 
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For the moment, however, he only stared, while the parson repeated 



e questK 
" Is it ti 



the maisther ye mane ? " said Paddy ; "faix then, I'll go, 
and ax the missus." 

But before there was time to do this, the Grower appeared with 
a spud on his shoulder. He had been in the hop-ground ; and 
hearing a horse, came up to know what was toward. The two men 
looked at one another, with mutual approval The parson tall, and 
strong, and lusty, and with that straightforward aspect which is 
conferred, or at least confirmed, by life in the open air, field sports, 
good Uving, and social gatherings. His features, too, were clear 
and bold, and his jaws just obstinate enough to manage a parish ; 
without that heavy squareness which sets church and parish by 
the ears. The Grower was of moderate height, and Sturdy, and 
thoroughly useful ; his face told of many dealings with the world ; 
but his eyes were frank, and his mouth was pleasant His custom 
was to let other people have their say before he spoke ; and now 
he saluted Mr. Hales in silence, and waited for him to begin. 

" I hope," said his visitor, " you will excuse my freedom in coming 
to see you thus. I am trying this part of the country, for the first 
time, for a holiday. And the landlord of the 'Chequers Inn' at 
Tonbridge, where I am staying for a day or two, told me that you 
perhaps would allow me to try for a fish in your river, sir." 

" In our litUe brook I There be none left, 1 think. You are 
kindly welcome to try, sir, But I fear you will have a fool's errand 
of it. We have had a young gendeman from London here, a 
wonderful angler, sure enough, and I do believe he hath caught 

"Well, sir, with your kind permission, there can be no harm in 
trying," said the Rector, laughing, in his sleeve, at Hilary's crude 
art compared with his own. "The day is not very promising, and 
the water of course is strange to me. But have I your leave to do 
my best ? " 

" Ay, ay, as long as you like. My ground goes as far up as there 
is any water, and down the brook to the turnpike road. We will 
see to your nag ; and if you would Uke a bit to eat, sir, we dine at 
one, and we sup at seven ; and there be always a bit in the larder 
'tween whiles. Wilt come into house before starting ? " 

" I thank you for the kind offer ; but I think I'd better ask you 
the way, and be off. There is just a nice little coil of cloud nowj 
in an hour it may be gone ; and the brook, of course, is very low 
and clear. Whatever my sport is, I shall call in and thank you, 
when I come back for my pony. My name is Hales, sir, a clerk 
from Sussex ; very much at your service and obliged to you." 

" The same to ym. Master Halls ; and I wish you more spoit 
" you will get, sir. Your best way is over that srile j and thn^j- 
;fou cams to the water, go where you will" ^^J 
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" One more question, which I always ask ; what size do you allow 
yoar fish to be taken?" 

" What size ? Why, as Wg, to be sure, as ever you can catch 
them. The bigger they are, the less bones they have." 

With a laugh at this answer, the parson set off, with his old fly- 
book in his pocket, and a rod in his hand which he had borrowed 
(by grace of his landlord) ia ToDbridge. His step was brisk, and 
his eyes were bright, and he thought much more of the sport ia 
prospect than of the business that brought him there. 

" Aha ! " be exclaimed, as he hit on the brook, where an elbow of 

ink jutted over it, " very fine tackle will be wanted here, and one 
fly is quite enough for it. It must be fished downward, of course, 
because it caimot be fished upward. It will take all I know to 
tackle them." 

o it did ; and a great deal more than he knew. He charged 
his fly every quarter of an hour, and he tried every dodge of 
experience ; he even tried dapping with the natural fly, and then 
the bluc-botde and grasshopper ; but not a trout could he get to 
rise, or even to hesitate, or show the very least sign of temptation, 

So great was his annoyance (from surety of his own skill, and vain 
rdiance upon it), that after fishing for about ten hours, and catching 
s new-bom minnow, the Rector vehemently came to a halt, and 
repented that he had exhausted already his whole stock of strong 
language. When a good man has done this, a kind of reaction 
(either of the stomach or conscience) arises, and leads him astray 
from tis usual sign-posts, whether of speech, or deed, or thought. 

The Rev. Stnian Hales sate down, marvelling if he were a clumsy 
oaf, and gave Hilary no small credit for catching such deeply 
sagacious and wary trout. Then he dwelled bitterly over his fate, 
for having to go and fetch his pony, and let every yokel look into 
bis basket and grin at its beautiful emptiness. Moreover, he found 
himself face to face with starvation of the saddest kind ; that which 
1 nian has challenged, and supercihously talked about, and then 
las to meet very quietly. 

Not to exa^erate — if that were possible— Mr. Hales found his 
nner man (thus rashly exposed to new Kentish air) " absolutely 
barking at him," as he strongly expressed it to his wife, as soon as 
he was truly at home again. But here he was fifty miles from 
home, with not a fishing-baskel only, but a much nearer and dearer 
receptacle, full of the purest vacuity. " This is very sad," he said^ ' 
and all his system echoed it. 
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NOT TO BE RESISTED. 
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I. 

^H^Ppe, weary and disconsolate, listening to the murmuring brook, 
^^wifh louder murniuringa of his own, he espied a light, well-balanced 
figure crossing the water on a narrow plank some hundred yards 
up the streamway. 

" A pretty girl ! " said the parson ; " I am sure of it, by the way 
she carries herself. Plain girls never walk hke that. O thai she 
were coming to my relief ! But the board looks rather dangerous, 
I must go and help her,' Ah, here she comes ! What a quick 
light foot ! My stars, if she hasn't got a basket 1 Nothing for nie, 
of course. No such luck, on this most luckless of all days." 

Meanwhile she was making the best of her way, as straight as 
the winding stream allowed, towards this ungrateful and sceptical 
grumbler ; and presently she turned full upon him, and looked at 
him, and he at her. 

"What a lovely creature I" thought Mr. Hales; "and how 
wonderfully her dress becomes her I Why, the mere sight of her 
hat is enough to drive a young fellow out of his mind almost 1 
Now I should like to make her acquaintance ; if I were not 
starving so, ' Acrior ilium cura domat, as Sir Roland says." 

" If you please, sir," the maiden began, with a bright and 
modestly playful glance, "are you Mr. Halls, who asked tuy father 
for leave to fish this morning f " 

" Hales, fair mistress, is my name ; a poor and unworthy cleric 
from Sussex." 

" Then, Mr. Hales, you must not be angry with me for thinking 
that you might be hungry." 

"And — and thirsty 1" gasped the Rector. "Goodness me, if 
you only knew my condition, how you would pity me ! " 

'■ It occurred to me that you might be thirsty too," she answered, 

Eroducing from her basket, a napkin, a plate, a knife and fork, 
alf a loaf, and something tied up in a cloth, whose fragrance 
went to the bottom of the parson's heart ; and after that a stone 
pipkin, and a haK-pint horn, and last of all a pinch of salt. All 
these she spread on a natural table of grass, which her clever eyes 
discovered over against a mossy seat. 

" I never was so thankful in all my life— I never was : I never 
was. My pretty dear, what is yoiu; name, that I may bless yon 
every night?" 

- ^- BaAie i& Mabd Lovejoy, sir. And I hope LluU.l( 



CKCOsc me, for having nothing better to bring than this. I 
fishermen prefer duck, I know ; but we happened only to 
in the larder this half, or so, of a young roast goose " 

" A goose ! An infinitely finer bird. And so much mot« \ 
it ! Thank God it wasn't a duck, my dear. Half a duck w 
scarcely be large enough to set ray poor mouth watering. 
goodness' sake, give me a drop to drink I What is it— ^water?' 

" No, sir, ale ; some of our own brewing. But you must plea 
to eat a mouthful first. 1 have heard that it is bad to begin h ' 
a drink." 

" Right speedily will I qualify," said the parson, with his n 
quite full of goose; "delicious, — most delicious I You mu 
the good Samaritan, my dear ; or at any rate you ought to 1 
wife. Your very best health, Mistress Mahcl I/>vejoy ; may y 
never do a worse action than you have done this day ; and 1 d~ 
shall forget your kindness." 

'■ Oh, I am so ^sd to see you enjoy it. But you must not 
tin you have eaten every mouthful. Why, you ought to be quifij 
funisbing." 

" In that respect I fuliil my duty. Nay more, I am downright 
iamished." 

" There is a little stuffing in here, sir ; let me show you ; under- 
BCMli the apron. I put it there myself, and so I know." . 

" What most noble, most glorious, most transcendent stuffing |J 
Whoever made that was born to benefit, rctrie%-e, and exaltl 
humanity." ^ 

'' You must not say that, sir ; because 1 made it" 1 

" Oh, Dea certe 1 I recover my Latin under such enchantment, 
But how could you have found mc out? And what made you so 
generously think of me f " 

" Weil, sir, 1 take tlie greatest interest in fishermen, because— 
oh, because of my brother Charlie : and one of, que mgn pass^ 
you this afternoon, and he said he was sure that you had caugM 
nothing, because he heard you— he thought he heard you — 

" No, no, come now, complaining mildly, — not 'swearin 
say ' swearing.' " 

■' I was not going to say ' swearing,' sir. What made you ihiu 
of such a thing ? I am sure you never could have done it ' 

you ? And so when you did not even come to supper, J! 
into my head that you must want refreshment ; esjjecially if you 
hod caught no fish to comfort you for so many hours. And then 
[ thought of a plan for that, which I would tcU you in case 1 should 
dnd you unlucky enough to deserve it." 

" 1 am unlucky enough to deserve it thoroughly ; only look here, 
pretty Mistress MabeL" With these words he lifted the flap of hijtj 
Dukcl, and showed its piteous emptiness. 

" West Lorraine I " she cried—" West L orrame I" 
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name and address were painled on the inside wicker of the li 
" Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. Hales : I had no right to notice it," 

"Yes, you had. But you have no right to turn away your head 
so, What harm has West Lorraine done you, that you won't even 
look at its rector?" 

" Oh, please not ; oh, please don't ! I never would have come, 
if I could have only dreamed " 

"If you could have dreamed what? Pretty Mistress Mabel, 
a parson has a right to an explanation, when he makes a young 
lady blush so," 

" Oh, it was so cruel of you ! You said you were a clerk, of the 
nameofHallsl'" 

" So ! am, a clerk in holy orders ; but not of the name of ' Halls.' 
That was your father's mistake. I gave my true name ; and here 
you see me very much at your service, ma'am. The uncle of a fine 
young fellow, whose nanie you never heard, I daresay. Have you 
ever happened to hear of a youth called Hilary Lorraine ? " 

" Oh, now I know why you are come ! Oh dear ! It was not for 
the fishing, after all I And perhaps you never fished before. And 
everything must be going wrong. And you are come to tell me 
what they think of me. And very likely you would be glad if you 
could put me in prison ! " 

" That would be nice gratitude ; would it not ? You are wrong 
in almost every point. It happens that I have fished before j ana 
that I did come for the fishing partly. It happens that nothing ia 
going wrong ; and I am not come to say what they think of yotl ; 
but to see what I think of you — which Is a very different thing." 

" And what do you think of nie f " asked Mabel, casting down 
her eyes, standing saucily, and yet with such a demure expression, 
that his first impulse was to kiss her, 

" I think that you are rogue enough to turn the head of anybody. 
And I think that you are good enough to make him happy ever 
afterwards." 

" I am not at all sure of that," she answered, raising her sweet 
eyes, ^nd openly blushing ; " 1 only know that I would try. But 
every one is not like a clergyman, to understand good stuffing. 
But if I had only known who you were, 1 would never have brou^t 
you any dinner, sir," 

" What a disloyal thing to say I Please to tell me why I ought 
to starve, for being Hilary's uncle," 

" Because you would think that I wanted to coax you to — to be 
on my side, at least" 

" To make a goose of me, with your goose I Wdl, you have me 

at your mercy, Slabel. I shall congratulate Hilary on haiiing won 

the heart of the loveliest, best, and cleverest gurl ia the county of 

Kent." 

K ," Oh no, sir, you must not Bay that, because I am noth ) g of ^a^m 
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sort ; and you mist not laugh at me, like that. And how do 
know that he has done it? And what will every one aay, wnen 
they bear that he — that he would like to many the daughter of 
a Grower ? " 

What does his father say ? That is the point. It matters very 
little what others say. And I wiU not conceal from you, pretty 
Mabel, that his father is bitterly set against it, and turned hita out 
of doors, when he heard of iL" 

" Oh, that is why he has never written. He did not know how 
o bre^ it to me. I was sure there was something bad. But of 
course I could expect nothing else. Poor, poor sillies, both of us ! 
I must give him up, I see 1 must. I Telt all along that 1 should 
have to do it" 

" Don't cry so ; don't cry, my dear, like thi 
time to talk of iL Things will come right 
"it what does your father say to it?" 

" I scarcely know whether he knows it yel. Hilary wanted to 
tell bim ; but I persuaded him to leave it altogether to me. And 
so I told my mother first ; and she thought we had better not 
disturb my father about it, imtil we heard from Hilary. But I am 
almost sure sometimes that he knows it, and is not at all pleased 
about it; for he looks at me very strangely. He is the best and 
kindest man living, almost ; but he has veiy odd ways sometimes ; 
and it is most difficult to turn htm." 

" So it is with most men who are worth their salt. I despise a 
weathercock. Would you likeme to come in and see him ; or shall 
1 hsh a little more first? 1 am quite a new man since you fed rae 
so well ; and 1 scarcely can put up with this disgrace." 

" If you would like to fish a litlie longer," said Mabel, following 
the loving gaze, which (with true angling obstinacy) lingered stifl 
on the coy fair stream, " there is plenty of time to spare. My father 
rode off to Maidstone, as soon as he found that you were not 
coming in to supper ; and he will not be back till it is quite dark. 
And 1 should have time for a talk with my mother, whUe you are 
attempting to catch a trout" 

" Now, Mabel, Mabel, you are too disdainful. Because I am not 
ly own nephew (who learned what little he knows altogether from 
le), and because 1 have been so unsuccessful, you think that I 
know nothing ; women always judge by the event, having taken the 
trick from their fathers perhaps. But you were going to tell me 
something, to make up for my want of sWll." 

" Yes ; but you must promise not to tell any one else, upoa any 
account. My toother Charlie found it out ; and I have not told 
even Hilary of it, because he could catch fish without it." 

*■ You most insulting of all pretty maidens ; if you despise rw 
iciencc thus, I will tell Sir Roland that you are vain and haughty." 

"Oh dear!" 
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"Very ill-tempered." 

" No, now, you never could say that" 

" Clumsy, ill-dressed, and slatremly," 

"Well done, well done, Mr. Hales 1" 

" Yes, and fearfully ugly." 

"Ohl" 

"Aha ! I have taken your breath away with absolute ama/ement. 
I wish Hilary could see you now ; he'd steal something very delight- 
ful, and then knock his excellent uncle down. But now, make it up 
like a dear good girl ; and tell me this great secret" 

" It is the simplest thing in the world. You just take a little bit 
of this — see here, I have some in my basket ; and cut a httle 
delicate strip, and whip it on the lower part of your fly. I have 
done it for Charlie many a time. I will do one for you, if you like, 

" Very weU. I will try it, to please you ; and for the sake of an 
experimeat. Good-bye, good-bye till dark, my dear. We shall see 
whether a clerk can catch fish or no." 

When Mr. Hales returned at night to the hospitable old farm-house, 
he carried on his ample back between two and three dozen goodly 
trout ; for many of wnich he confessed himself indebted to Mabel's 
clever fingers. Mrs. Lovejoy had been prepared by her daughter 
to receive him; but the Grower was not yet come home from 
Maidstone ; which, on the whole, was a fortunate thing. For thus 
the Rector had time enough to settle with his hostess what should 
be done on his part and on hers, towards the removal, or at any 
rate the gradual reduction, of the many stumbling-blocks that lay, 
as usual, upon true love's course. For both foresaw that if the 
franklin's pride should once be wounded, he would be certain to bar 
the way more sternly than even the baronet himself. And even 
without that, he could hardly he expected to forego, all in a moment, 
his favourite scheme above described, that Mabel's husband should 
cany on the ancestral farm, and the growth of fruit. In his blunt 
old fashion, he cared very htde for baronets, or for Norman blood ; 
and Uke a son of Tuscan soil, was well content to lead his life ia 
cleaving paternal fields with the hoe, and nourishing household 
gods, ^kd hearth. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

ABSURD SURDS. 

It is a fine thing to have quarters in an English country-tomi, 

where nobody knows who the sojourner is, and nobody cares who 

he may be. To begin (at gentle leisure) to feel interest in the place^ 

"" d quicken up to the vein of humour ihrobbiag through the I; "' 
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Street. The third evening cannot go over one's head without ^ 
general sense being gained of the politics of the towa, and, far more 
important — the politicians; and ifthere only is a corporation, wisdom 
cries in the streets, and nobody can get on with anybody. How- 
iver, when the fights are over, generally speaking, all cool down. 

But this is about the last thing that a stranger should esert his 
intellect to understand. It would be pure waste of time ; unless he 
s to buy a house and settle down, and try to be an aldcmian 
3 years' time, and mount ambition's ladder even to [he giddy 
height of mayoralty ; till the hand of death comes between the 
rungs and vertically drags him downward. And even then, for 
three months shall he be, " our deeply lamented townsman." 

But if this visitor fimily declines (as, for his health, he is bound 
to do) these mighty combats, which always have the eyes of the 
nation fixed on them — if he is satisfied to lounge about, and say 
"good inoming"here and there, to ascertain public sentiment con- 
cerning the stale of the weather, and to lay out sixpence judiciously 
in cultivating good society — then speedily will he get draughts of 
Icnowledge enough to quench the most ardent thirst ; while the 
yawn of indolence merges in the quickening smile of interest Then 
shall he get an insight into the commerce, fashion; religious feeling, 
jealotisies, and literature of the town, its just and pleasant seif- 
esteem, its tolerance and intolerance (often equally inexplicable], 
its quiet enjoyments, and, best of all, its elegant flirtations. 

lliese things enabled Mr. Hales to pass an agreeable week a.t 
Toabridge, and to form acquaintance with some of its leading 
inhabitants ; which in pursuit of his object he was resolved, as far 
as he could, to do. And from all of these he obtained very 
exceUenl tidings of the Lovejoys, as being a quiet, well-conducted, 
and highly respectable family, admitted (whenever they cared to be 
so) to the best society of the neighbourhood, and forgiven for growing 
cherries, and even for keeping a three-horsed van. 

Also, as regardaA his own impressions, the more he saw of Old 
Applcwood farm, the more he was pleased with it and with its 
onvoers ; and calling upon his brother parson, the incumbent of the 
parish, be found in htm a congenial soul, who wanted to get a 
service out of htm. For this Mr. Hales was too wide awake, having 
taken good care to leave sermons at home ; because he had been 
loDg enough in holy orders to know what delight all parsons find in 
spoiling one another's hoUdays. Moreover, he had promised him- 
self the pleasure of sitting in a pew, for once, repossessing the right 
to yawn ad libitum, and even fall into a murmurous nap, aSer 
exhausting the sweetness of the well-known Lucretian sentiment — 
to gaie in safety at another's labours; or, as the navvy more tersely 
put it, when asked of his summmn tonum, to " look on at t'other 

k however, many little things were beginning to go 
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crosswise. For instance, Hilary walked down headlong, 
exceedingly short of cash, to comfort Mabel, and to get got 
([Qarters, and perhaps to go on about everything. Luckily, his 
uncle Struan met him in the street of Sevenoaks (whither he had 
ridden for a httle change), and amazed him with very strong lan- 
guage, and begged him not to make a confounded fool of himself, 
and so took him into a pubUc-house. The young man, of course, 
was astonished to see his uncle carrying on so, dressed as a layman, 
and roving about without any wife or family. 

But when he knew for whose sake it was done, and how strongly 
his uncle was siding with him, his gratitude and good emotions 
were such that he scarcely could finish his quart of beer. 

" My boy, I am thoroughly ashamed of you," said his uncle, look- 
ing queerly at him. "You are most immature for married life, if 
you give way to your feelings so." 

" But uncle, when, a man is down so much, and turned out of 
doors by his own father " 

"When a 'man'! When a 'boy' is what you mean, I suppose. 
A man would take it differently." 

" I am sure I take it very well," said Hilary, trying to smile at it 
"There, I will drink up my beer ; for I know that sort of thing 
always vexes you. Now, can you say that I have kicked up a row, 
or done anything that I might have done P " 

" No, my boy, no ; quite the opposite thing ; you have taken it 
most angelically." 

" AngeUcally, without an angelus, uncle, or even a stiver in my 
pocket I Only the cherub aloft, you know " 

" I don't MOW anything about him ; and the allusion, to my 
mind, is profane." 

" Now, uncle, you are hyperclerical, because I ha.ve caught you 
dressed as a bagman I " 

" I dont understand your big Oxford words. In my days they 
taught theology." _ 

" And hunting ; oome now, Uncle Struan, didn't they teach yon 
hunting ? " 

" Well," said the Rector, stroking his chin ; " I was a poor young 
man, of course, and could not afford that sort of thing." 

"Yes, but you did, you know. Uncle Struan ; I have heard yoa 
boast of it fifb' times." 

" What a plague you are, Hilary I There may have been times 
— however, you are going on quite as if we were sitting and having 
a cozy talk afier dinner at West Lorraine," 

" 1 wish to goodness we were, my dear uncle. I never shaU 
have such a pleasure again." 

" My dear boy, my dear boy ; to talk like that, at your time of 

life 1 What a thing love is, to be sure 1 However, in that stat^ 

^j. dinner is no matter." 
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" Well, I shall be otT now for London again. A bit of bread 
cheese, aJEler all, is as good as anything. Good-bye, my dear unclu, 
1 shall always thank you." 

" You shall thank me for two things before you start. And you 
should not start, except that 1 know it to be at present best for you. 
You shall thank me for as good a dinner as can be got in a place 
Lke this ; and after that for live gold guineas, just to go on for 
a bit with," 

Thus the Rector had his way, and fed his nephew beautifully, 
md sent him back with a better heart in his breast, to meet the 
future. Hilary of course was much aggrieved, and inclined to be 
outrageous, at having walked fout-and-twenty miles, with eager 
proceeding at every step, and then being balked of a sight of his 
love. However, he saw that it was for the best ; and live guineas 
(fed as you will) are something, 

'lis good uncle paid his fare back by the stage, and saw him 
)ff, and kissed hands to him ; feeling greaUy relieved as sooa 
ver lie was round the comer; for he must have spoiled every, 
thing at the farm. Therefore this excellent uncle relumed to his 
snug little sanded parlour, to smoke a fresh pipe ; and to thinly 
b its influence, how lo get on with these new affairs. 

Here were heaps of trouble rising j as peaks of volcanoes come 
out of the sea. And who was to know how to manage things, 
10 as to make them aU suhside again ? Hilary might seem easy 
a deal with, so long as he had no money ; but even he was apt 
to take strange whims into his head, although he might feel that 
he coidd not pay for them. And then there was the Grower, an 
obstinate factor in any calculation ; and then the Grower's wife, 
who might appeal perhaps to the Attorney- General ; also Sir 
Roland, with his dry unaccountable manner of regarding things ; 
and last, not least, the Rector's own superior part of his household. 
If he could not manage them, anybody at first sight would say that 
the fault must be altogether his own — that a man who caimot lay 
down the law to his own wife and daughters, really is no man, 
and deserves to be treated accordingly. Yet this depends upon 
special gifts. The Rector could carry on very well, when he under- 
stood the subject, even with his wife and daughters, till it came to 
crying. Still in the end (as he knew in his heart), he always got 
the worst of iL 

Now what would all these ladies say, if the incumbent of the 
parish, the rector of the rectory, the very husband or father of 
all of iheniselves— as the case might be— were to depart from 
his Kiise of right, and the principles he had laid down to them, 
to such an extent as to cherish Hilary in black rebellion against 
his own futher ? Suasion would be lost among them. It is a thing 
that may be tried, under favourable circumstances, as against one 

"■ ■ '"i aloae; but with four ladies all talufi^ d\.f "■ 
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views of tlie matter in question, yet ready in a. moment to comtme 
against any form of reason,— a bachelor must be Quixotic, a 
husband and father idiotic, if he relies upon any other'motive 
power than that of his legs. But the Rector was not the man 
to run away, even from his own family. So, on the whole, he 
resolved to let things follow their own course, until something new 
should begin to rise. Except at least upon two Uttle points- 
one, that Hilary should be kept from visiting the farm Just now ; 
and the other, that the Grower must be told of all this love-affair, 

Mr. Hales, as an owner of daughters, felt that it was but a father^ 
due, to know what his favourite child was about in such important ■ 
matters ; and he thought it the surest way to set him bitterly 
against any moderation, if he were left to find out by surprise what 
was going on at his own hearth. It happened, however, tliat the 
Grower had a shrewd suspicion of the whole of it, and was laughing 
in his sleeve, and winking (in his own determined way) at his good 
wife's raanasuvrea. " I shall stop it all, when I please," he said 
to himself, every night at bed-time ; " let them have their little 
game, and make up their minds to astonish me." For he, like 
almost every man who has attained the age of siisty;, looked back 
upon love as a brief excrescence, of about as much importance as 

" Ay, ay, no need to tell me," he answered, when Mrs. Lovejoy, 
under the parson's advice, and at Mabel's entreaty, broke tlie 
matter to him. " I don't go about with my eyes shut, wife. A 
man that knows every pear that grows, can tell the colour on 
a maiden's cheek. I have settled to send her away to-morrow 
to her Uncle Catherow. The old mare will be ready at ten o'clock. 
I meant to leave you to guess the reason ; you are so clever all 
of you. Ha, ha I you Uiought the old Grower was as blind as 
a bat ; now, didn't you ?" 

"Well, at any rate," replied Mrs. Lovejoy, giving her pillow an 
angry thump, "1 think you might have consulted me, Martin : with 
half her clothes in the wash-tub, and a fi-ayed ribbon on her Sunday 
hat ! Men are so hot and inconsiderate. All to be done in a 
moment, of course ! The least you could have done, I am sure, 
would have been to tell me beforehand, Martin ; and not to pack 
her off like that." 

"To be sure! Just as you told me, good wife, your plan for 
packing her off", for life ! Now just go to sleep; and doa't beat 
about so. When 1 say a thing I do it." 
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When the flaunting and the flouting of the summer-prime ai 
when the leaves of tree, and bush, and even of unconsidered wee , 
hang on their stalks, instead of standing upright, as they used to 
do ; and very often a convex surface, by the cares of life, is worn 
into a smaU concavity ; a gradual change, to a like effect, may be 
expected in the human mind. 

A man remembers that his own autumn is once more coming over 
him ; that the light is surely waning, and the darkness gathering 
in ; that more of his plans are shed and scattered, as the sun " draws 
water" among the clouds, or as the gossamer floats idly over the 
sere and seeded grass. Therefore it is high time to work, to 
strengthen the threads of the wavering plan, to tighten the mesh of 
the woven web, to cast about here and there for compleiion— if the 
design shall be ever complete. 

So now, as the summer passed, a certain gentleman, of more 
repute perhaps than reputation, begaa to be anxious about his plans. 

Sir Remnant Chapman owned large estates adjoining the dwindled 
but stilt fair acreage of the Lorraines, in the weald of Sussex. 
Much as he differed from Sir Roland in tastes and habhs and 
character, he announced himself, wherever he went, as his most 
intimate friend and ally. And certainly he was reoeivrd more freely 
than any other neighbour at Coomhe Lorraine, and knew all the 
doings and ways of the family, and was even consulted now and 
then. Warm friendship, however, can scarcely thrive without 
mutual respect ; and though Sir Remnant could never escape from 
a certain unwilling respect for Sir Roland, the latter never could 
contrive to reciprocate the feeUng. 

Because he knew that Sir Remnant was a gentleman of a type 
already even then departing, although to be found, at the present 
day, in certain parts of England. A man of iixcd opinions, and 
even what might be accounted principles [at any rate by himself) 
concerning honour, and birth, and betting, and patriotism, and 
some other matters, included in a very small et-celera. It is hard 
to despise a man who has so many points settled in his system ; 
but it IS balder to respect him, when he sees all things with one 
little eye, and (hat eye a vicious one. Sir Remnant Chapman had 
no belief in the gondncss of woman, or the truth of man — in the 
bcautifiil balance of nature, or -even the fatherly kindness that 
coovTons us. Therefore nobody could love hiai ; and very few 
* \ nncb attention to bis dull hatred of mankintt,,^ 
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'' Contempt," he always called it ; but he had not power to make it 
that ; neither had he any depth of root, to throw up eminence. A 
"bitter weed" many people called him; and yet he was not 
altogether that. For he Uked to act against his nature, perhaps 
from its own perversity ; and often did kind things, to spite his own 
spitefulness, by doing them. As for sense of right and wrong, he 
had cone outside of bis own wishes j and he always expected the 
rest of the world to move on the same low system. How could 
such a man get on, even for an hour, with one so different — and 
more than that, so opposite to him — as the good Sir Roland ? Mr. 
Hales, who was not (as we know) at all a tight-laced man himself, 
and may perhaps have been a Utfle jealous of Sir Remnant, put 
that question to himself, as well as to his wife and famdy ; and 
echo only answered "howf" However, soever, there was the 
fact ; and how many facts can we call to mind ever so much 
stranger ? 

Sir Remnant's only son, Stephen Chapman, was now over thirty 
years of age, and everybody said that it was time for him to change 
his mode of life. Even his father admitted that he had made an 
unreasonably long job of " sowing his wild oats," and now must 
take to some better culture. And nothing seemed more hkely to 
lead to this desirable result than a speedy engagement to an accom- 
plished, sensible, and attractive girl. Therefore, after a long review 
and discussion of all the young ladies round, it had been settled 
that the heir ofalithe Chapmans should lay close siege to young 
Alice Lorraine. 

" Captain Chapman " — as Stephen was called by courtesy in that 
neighbourhood, having held a commission in afashionable r^ment, 
until it was ordered to the war — this man was better than his father 
in some ways, and much worse in others. He was belter, from 
weakness ; not having the strength to work out works of iniquity j 
and also from having some touches of kindness, whereof his father 
was intact. He was worse, because he had no sense of honour, no 
rudiment of a principle; not even a dubious preference for the truth, ■ 
at first sight, against a lie. Captain Chapman, however, could do 
one manly thing, and onl^ one. He could drive, having cultivated 
the art, in the time when it meant something. Horses were broken 
then, not trained — as nowadays they must be — and skill and 
nerve were needed for the management of a four-in-hand. Captain 
Chapman was the first in those parts to drive like Ericthonius, and 
it took him a very long time to get his father to sit behind hirn. 
For the roads were still very bad and perilous, and belter suited for 
postilions, than for Stephen Chapman's team. 

He durst not drive up Coombe Lorraine, or at any rate he 
feared the descent as yet, though he meant some day to venture it. 
And now that he was come upon his wooing, he left hia gaudy 
' ' — ipage at the foot of the hill, to be sent back to Steyning vsAj 
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come for him at an appointed time. Then he and his faliicr, wittt 
mutual gnmiblingi, touk to the steep ascent on foot 

Sir Roland had asked them, a few days ago, to drive over and 
dine with him, either on Thursdiy, or any other day that mighl 
suit tfaem. They came oa the Thursday, with their minds made up 
to be satisfied with acythiag. Bui they certainly were not very 
well [jleased to find that the fair Mistress Alice had managed to 
give them the slip entirely. She was always readj' to meet Sir 
Kemnaat, and discharge the duties of a hostess to him ; hut, from 
some deep instinctive aversion, she could not even hear to sit at 
table with the Captain. She knew not al all what his character 
was ; neither did Sir Rolaad know a tenth part of his ill repute [ 
otherwise he had never allowed him to approach the maiden, t^le 
simply looked upon Captain Chapman as a fashionable man of the 
day, who might have been a htde wild perhaps, but now meant to 
settle down in the comitry, and attend to his father's lai^ estates, 

However, neither of the guests suspected that their visit hai 
fixed the dale of another little visit peading long at Horsham ; ani 
one girl being as good as another to men of the world of that slan " 
they were well content, when the haunch weat out, to clink a gl; 
with the Rector's daughters, instead of receiving a distant bow Iroi 
a diffident and very shy young lady. 

" Now, Lorraine," began Sir Remnant, after the ladies had left 
the room, and the Captain was gi>ne out to look at something, 
according to arrangement, and had taken the Rector with him, 
" we have known one another a good many years ; and 1 want a 
little sensible talk with you." 

" Sir Remnant, I hope that our talk is always sensible ; so far ai > 
least as can be expected on my part." 

" There you arc again, Lorraine, using some back 
as no one else can enter into. But let that pass. It is your way. 
Now I want to sa)^ something to you." 

" I also am smitten with a strong desire to know what it 
Remnant." 

"WcU, it is neither more nor less than this. You know what 
dangerous times we live in, with every evil power let loose, and 
Satan, like a roaring lion, rampant and triumphant. Thank you, 
yes, I will lake a pinch ; your snuff is always so delicious. With 
the arch-enemy prowling about, with democracy, nonconformity, 
infiddity, and rick-bumings " J 

■* Exactly so. How well you express it I I was greatly str 
with it in the George and Dragon's report of your speech at 
farmers' dinner at Billinghurst." 

"Well, well, I may have said it before ; but that only makes 
the mon; the truth. Can you deny it, Sir Roland Lorraine ? " 

'* Fur be it bom me to deny the truth. I am listening with 
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" No, you are not ; you never do. You are always thinking of^ 
something to yourself. But what I was going to say was this, that 
it is high time to cement the union, and draw close the bonds of 
amity between all good men, all men of any principle — by which I 
mean — come now, you know." 

" To be sure : you mean all stanch Tories." 

"Yes, yes; allwhoholdby Church and State, laad and the constitu- 
tion. Ihaveeducatedmy son carefully in the only right and true prin- 
ciples. Train up a child — you know what 1 mean. And you, of 
coiu'se, have brought up your daughter upon the same right system." 

" Nay, rather, 1 have left her to form her own pohtical opinions. 
And, to the best of my belief, she has formed none." 

"Lorraine, I am heartily glad to hear it. That is how all the 
girls should be. When I was in London, they turned me sick with 
asking my opinion. The less they know, the better for them. 
Knowledge of anything makes a woman scarcely fit to speak to. 
My poor dear wife could read and write, and that was quite enough 
for her. She did it on the jam-pots always, and she could spell 
most of it. Ah, she was a most wonderful woman ! " 

" She was. I often found much pleasure in her conversation. 
She knew so many things that never come by way of reading." 

" And so does Stephen. You should hear tiitn. He never reads 
any sort of book, Ah, that is the true learning. Books always 
make stupid people. Now it struck nie that — ah, you know, 1 see. 
A wink's as good as a nod, of course. No catching a weasel 
asleep." Here Sir Remnant screwed up one eye, and gave Sir 
Roland a poke in the ribs, with the most waggish air imaginable. 

" Again and again I assure you," said his host, " that I have not 
the smallest idea what you mean. Your tlieory about books has in 
me the most thorough confirmation." 

"Aha! it is all very well — all very well to pretend, Lorraine. 
Another pinch of snuff, and that settles it. Let them set up their 
horses together as soon as ever they please — eh f " 

"Who? What horses? Why will you thus visit me with im- 
penetrable enigmas?" 

" Visit you ! Wliy, you invited me yourself I Who indeed ? Why, 
of course, our lad Steenie, and your girl Lallie ! " 

" Captain Chapman and iny Ahce ] Such a thought never 
entered my mind. Do you know that poor Alice is little more than 
seventeen years old f And Captain Chapman must be — let me 

" Never mind what he is. He is i 
fifty thousand to settle on his wife, i 
days." 

" Sir Remnant Cliapman, I beg you not to say another wot., 
the subject Your son must be twice my daughter's age, aii4'9 
^Jooks even more than that " 
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"Dash my wigl Then I am seventy, 1 suppose. Wh; 
dickens have his looks got to do with the matter i I don't cal! him 
at all a bad-looking fellow. A chip of the old block, that's what be 
is. Ah, many a fine woman, I can tell you " 

" Now, if you please," Sir Roland said, with a very clear and 
determined voice — " if you please, we will drop this subject Your 
son may be a very good match, and no doubt he is in externa] 
matters ; and if Alice, when old enough, should become attached *- 
him, perhaps 1 might not oppose it. There is nothing mor 
said at present ; and, above all things, she must not hear of ; 

" I see, I see," answered the other baronet, who was rather she 
of temper. " Missy must be kept to her bread-and-milk, and gt 
books, and all that, a little longer. By the by, Lorraine, what t . , 
it 1 heard about your son the other day — that he had been making 
a fool of himself with some grocer's daughter ? " 

" 1 have not heard of any grocer's daughter. And as he will 
shortly leave England, people perhaps will have less to say about 
him. His commission is promised, as perhaps you know ; and lie 
is not likely to quit the army because there is lighting going on." 

Sir Remnant felt all the sting of that hit ; his face (which showed 
inany signs of good hving) flushed to the tint of the claret ia his 
hand, and he was just about to make a very coarse reply, when 
luckily the Rector carae back suddenly, followed bj^ the valiant 
Captain. Sir Roland knew that he had allowed himself to he 
goaded into had manners for once, and he strove to make up for it 
by tmwoQted attention to the warrior. 
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It was true that Hilary had attained at last the great ambition . 
his life. He had changed the pen for the sword, the sand for -' 
powder, and the ink for blood ; and in a few^days he would be 
afloat, on his way to join Lord Wellington. His father's obstinate 
objections had at last been overcome j for there seemed to be no 
other way to cut tlie soft net of enchantment and throw him into a 
atcmer world. 

His Uncle Struan had done his best, and tried to the utmost 
Stretch the patience of Sir Roland, with countless words, until the 
Utter exclaimed at last, "Why, you seem to be worse than the boy 
himself ! You went to spy out the nakedness of the land, and j^ou 
relumed in a fortnight with grapes of EschoL Truly this Danish 
Lovcjoy is more potent than the great Canute. He tivriis at his 
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"Roland, now you go too far. It is not the Grower that I indite 
of, but his charming daughter. If you could but once be persuaded 
to see her 1" 

" Of course. Exactly what Hilary said. In him I could laugh 

at it ; but in you Well, a great philosopher tells us that every 

jot of opinion (even that of a babe, I suppose) is to be regarded as 
an equal item of the ' universal consensus.' And the universal 
consensus becomes, or forms, or fructifies, or solidifies, into the 
great homogeneous truth. I may not quote him aright, and I beg 
his pardon Tor so lamely rendering him. However, that is a rude 
sketch of his view, a brick from his house — to mix metaphors — and 
perhaps you remember it better, Stnian." 

" God forbid ! The only thing that I remember out of all my 
education is the stories — what do you call them? — mythologies. 
Capital some of them are, capital ! Ah, they do so much good to 
boys — teach them manliness and self-respecL" 

" Do they ? However, to return to Uiis lovely daughter of the 
Kentish Alcinous — by the way, if his ancestors were Danes who 
took to gardening, it suggests a rather startling analogy. The old 
Corycian is beheved (though without a particle of evidence) to have 
been a pirate in early life, and therefore have taken to pot-herbs. 
Let that pass. I could never have beheved it, except for this 
instance of Lovejoy." 

" And how, if you please," broke in the Rector, who was always 

i'ealoiis of " Norman blood," because he had never heard that he 
lad any ; " how were the Normans less piratical, if you please, 
than the Danes, their own grandfathers ? Except that they were 
sick at sea — big rogues all of them, in my opinion. The Saxons 
were the only honest fellows. Ay, and they would have thrashed 
those Normans, but for the slightest accident When 1 hear 
of those Normans, without any shoulders— don't tell me ; they 
never would have built such a house as this is, otherwise — what 
do you think I feel ready to do, sir? Why, to get up, and to lift 
my coat, and " 

" Come, come, Struan ; we quite understand all your emotions 
without that. This makes you a very bigoted ambassador 
in our case. You meant to bring back all the truth, of course. 
But when you found the fishing good, and the people roughly 
hospitable, and above all, a Danish smack in their manners, and 
figures, and even their eyes, which have turned on the Kentish soil, 
I am told, to a deep and very brilliant brown " 

" Yes, Roland, you are right for once. At any rale, it is so with 
her." 

"Very well. Then you being, as you always are, a sudden man 
— what did you do but fall in love (in an elderly fatherly n 
lurse) with this — what is her name, now again f la 
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do. Yoa DCTCr forget aaj^iag. Bcr Baone ef * Ki 
may be ^ad to pnnmnce it prettjr cftoi, n jvor old 

Sir Roland.' 
" WeQ, it is a pretly nam^ and desares a pienr bKara^ 

Struan, you are a man of tfae wrorid. You know what Hdxy » ; 

and yoa know {ifaoogb we do not pre obi * " . . -* 

horses in a hideous jcllov ooach, and i 

a thousand pounds}, ron kaow what tb 

been — a Utile pardcalar ia their w^nt and a Sole arfari n^*^ 

" To look down on the rest of the wodd, wAlbaac cicr ksiar 
them know it, or even knowing it y " 
it alight, Sir Roland ? ' 

" Not quite that. Indeed, notho^ coafel be Im 
I was tlmikiiig of." Sir Roland Lomiae n^iirf g 
even his brother-in-law had not tfae ieaat idea 
It was that Sir Roland, like all the n 
centuries, was at bean a fataSit. And thilT f mi^ tdmc fad jttkif^ 
been deepened by the inAisiaa ot EasttiB Umd. Urn was dw tnr 
so often fixed between tbem andtteietf of i1m — M * fc tar 
which must hold good, while cvctt maa aeet tx Urn aai^iMvV 
soul, so much more than his own fcrcvcr. 

lything in itligkiai, Refaad?* Ac Raat 
blow that yon are bM or tho d w 
jp with carnal knowledge. 5(3^ if it n ■ 
not a very high aodiciTty — bnt tKih^y 1 1 
They are saying all sorts of Aing ' ' 

tal»n two lioius a-day, se^sal d 
in a library we have got t^ a£ 1 
divinity ; 
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and the laof September next wcd^ I bdevc I 
must be to yoa ! " 

" Ay, that it ia, Yoa caaaot ^■f^— , «f MHi^wtt «| fmg 
many va)-s of frittering time xmTCf witown atac s •oaiK HW 

it is to have nothing better tfaaa— ' * ■ *■■ " ■ — '■-■*■ -• - 

to drop to shot. But now . ' 
yoa must, dear Roland. 
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"Surely you mean a paragon, Straan? What young can hft-^' 
Iiave to feed from his own breast f " 

" I meant what I said, as I always do. And how can you know 
what young he has, when you never even let him come near you ? 
Ah, if 1 only had such a son I" Here the Rector, who really did 
complain that he had no son to teach how to shoot, managed to get 
his eyes ahttle touched with genial moisture, 

"This is grievous," Sir Roland answered; "and a Httle more 
than 1 ever expected, or can have enabled myself to deserve. 
Now, Struan, will you cease from wailing, if I promise one thing?" 

"That must depend upon what it is. It wUl take a good many 
things, I am afraid, to make me think well of you again." 

" To hear such a thing from the head of the parish I Now, 
Struan, be.not vindictive. I ought to have let you get a good day's 
shooting, and then your terms would have been easier." 

"Well, Roland, you know that we can do nothing. The estates 
are tied up in such a wondeiful way, by some lawyer's trick or 
other, through a whim of that blessed old lady — she can't hear m^ 
can she? — that Hilary has his own sister's life between him and 
the inheritance ; so far as any of us can make out" 

" So that you need not have boasted," answered Sir Roland, with 
a quiet smile, " about his being a Bayard, in refraining from post- 
obits." 

" Well, well ; you know what I meant quite well. The Jews 
are not yet bagished from England. And there is reason to fear 
Ihey never will be. There are plenty of them to discount his 
chance, if he did what many other boys would do." 

Sir Roiand felt the truth of this. And he feared in his heart 
that he might be pushing his only son a litde too hard, in reliance 
upon his honour. 

"Will you come to the point for once?" he asked, with a look of 
despair and a voice of the same. " This is my offer— to get Hilary 
a commission in a foot-regiment, pack him off to the war in Spain j 
and if in three years after that he Sticks to that Danish Nausicaa, 
and I am alive — why, then, he shall have her." 

Mr. Hales threw back his head— for he had a large, deep head, 
and when it wanted to think it would go back— and then he 
answered warily : 

" It is a very poor offer. Sir Roland. At first sight it seems fair 
enough. But you, with your knowledge of youth, and especially 
such a youth as Hilary, rely upon the effects of absence, change, 
adventures, dangers, Spanish beauties, and, worst of all, wider 
knowledge of the world, and the company of coarse young men, 
to make him jilt his love, or perhaps take even a worse course than 
that." 

"You are wrong," said Sir Roland, with much contempt. "Sir 
Remnant Cbapmaa might so have meant iU Stuaibyyu C 
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to know me better. But I think that I have a right, at least, to' 
try the substance of such a whim, before I yield to i^ and install, 
as the fiiture mistress, a — well, what do you want mc to call her, 
Struanf" 

" Let it be, Roland ; let it be, I am a fair man, if you are not j 
and I can make every allowance for you. But I think that yout 
heir should at least be entitled to swing his legs over a horse. 
Sir Roland." 

" I, on the other hand, think that it would be his final ruin 
to do so. He would get among reckless fellows, to whom he !s 
already too much akin. It has happened so with several of my 
tnily respected ancestors. They have gone into cavalry regiments, 
and ridden full gallop through their estates. I am not a penurious 
man, as you know ; and few think less of money. Can you deny 
that, even in your vitiated state of mind?" 

" I cannot deny it," the Rector answered ; " you never think twice 
about money, Roland— except, of course, when you are bound to 
do so." 

"Very well; then you can believe that I wish poor Hilary to 
tart afoot, solely for his own beneiit. There is very hard fighting 
just now in Spain, or on the confines of Portugal. I hate all fighting, 

you are aware. Still it is a thing that must be done." 

" Good Lord I " cried the Rector, " how you do talk ! As if it 

IS so many partridges ! " 

" No, it is better than that — come, Struan— because the partridges 
carry no guns you know," 

"X should be confoundedly sorry if they did," the Rector 
answered, with a shudder. " Fancy letting fly at a bird who might 
have a long barrel under his tail !" 

" It is an appalhng imagination. Struan, 1 give you credit for 
But here we are, as usual, wandering from the matter which 
we have in hand. Are you content, or are you not, with what 
1 propose about Hilary ?" 

In this expressly alternative form, there lurks a great deal of 
vigour. If a man says, "Are you satisfied?" you begin to cast 
about and wonder, whether you might not win better terms. Many 
side-issaes come in and disturb you ; and your way to say "yes 
looks too positive. But if he only clench his inquiry with theoptioa 
of the strong negative, the weakest of all things, human ■ - 
that hates to say " no," is tampered with. This being so, 
Struaa thought for a moment or so j and then said, " Ves, I am. 
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Is it just or even honest — fair, of course, it cannot be — to deal B^| 
much with the heavy people, the eldermost ones and the bitto"- 
raost, and leave altogether with nothing said of her — or not even 
let her have her own say — as sweet a young maiden as ever lived, 
and as true, and brave, and kind an one ? Alice was of a different 
class altogether from Mabel Lovejoy. Mabel was a dear-hearted 
girl, loving, pure, unselfish, warm, and good enough to marry any 
man, and be his own wife for ever. 

But Alice went far beyond all that. Her nature was cast in a 
different mould. She had not only the depth — which is the 
common property of women — but she also had the height of loving. 
Such as a mother has for her children ; rather than a wife towards 
her husband. And yet by no means an imperious or exacting 
affection, but tender, submissive, and deUcate. Inasmuch as her 
brother stood next to her father, or in some points quite on a level 
with him, in her true regard and love, it was not possible that her 
kind heart could escape many pangs of late. In the first place, no 
loving sister is hkely to be altogether elated by the discovery that 
her only brother has found some one who shall be henceforth more 
to him than herself is, Alice, moreover, had a very strong sense of 
the rank and dignity of the Lorraines ; and disliked, even more 
than her father did, the importation of this " vegetable product," as 
she rather facetiously called poor Mabel, into their castle of lineage. 
But now, when Hilary was going away, to be drowned on the voyi^c 
perhaps, or at least to be shot, or sabred, or ridden over by those 
who had horses— while he had none — or even if he escaped all that, 
to be starved, or fro^ien, or sunstruck, for the sake of his country — 
as our best men are, while their children survive to starve aiter- 
wards — it came upon Alice as a heavy blow that she never might 
happen to see him again. Although her father had tried to keep 
her from the eKcitement of the times, and the gasp of the public 
for dreadful news (a gasp which is deeper and wider always, the 
longer the time of waiting is), still there were too many mouths ol 
nimourfor truth to stop one in ten of them. Although the old butler 
lumed his cuffs up^to show what an aim he still possessed — and 
grumbled that all this was nothing, and a bladder of wind in com- 
parison with what he had known forty years agone ; and though 
Mrs, Pipkins, the housekeeper, quite agreed with him and went 
further; neither was the cook at all disposed to overdo the thing^^ 
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it was of no service — they could not stay tiie torrent of public* 
opinion. 

Trolman had been taken on, rashly (as may have been said 
before), as upper footman in lieu of the old-established and trusty 
gentleman, wbo had been compelled by fierce injustice to retire, and 
take to a public-house — with a hundred pounds to begin upon — 
b«ng reft of the office of footman for no other reason that he could 
bear of, except that he was apt to be, towards nightfall, not quite 
able to "keep his feet" 

To him succeeded the headlong Trotmaa : and one of the very 
fii-st things he did was — as declared a long time ^o, with deep 
sympathy, in this unvarnished tale — to kicic poor Bonny, like a 
bopping spider, from the brow of the hill to the base thereof. 

Trotman may have had good motives for tliis rather forcible 
movement : and it is not our place to condemn him. Still, in more 
than one quarter it was believed that he had acted thus, through no 
zeal whatever for virtue or justice ; but only because he so loved 
his perquisites, and suspected that Bonny got smell of them. And 
the butler quite confirmed this view,. and was much surprised at 
Trotman's conduct ; for Bonny was accustomed to laugh at his 
jokes, and had even sold some of his bottles for him. 

In such a crisis, scarcely any one would regard such a trivial 
matter. And yet noneof us ought to kick anybody, without knowing 
what it may lead to. Violence is to be deprecated : for it has to be 
paid for btyond its value, in twelve cases out of every doien. And 
so it was now ; for, if Coombe Lorraine had been before this, as 
Mrs. Pipkins declared (having ieamed French from her cookery- 
book), the most Triestest place in the world," it became even 
duller now that Bonny was induced, by personal considerations, to 
terminate rather abrupdy his overtures to the kitchenmaid. For 
who brought the tidings of al! great events and royal proceedings ? 
Our Bonny. Who knew the young man of every housemaid in tlie 
vales of both Adur and Arun ? Our Bonny. Who could be trusted 
to carry a scroU (or in purer truth perhaps, a scrawl) that should be 
treasured through the love-lorn hours of waiting — at table — in a 
Kbra waistcoat? Solely and emphatically Bonny ! 

Therefore every tender domestic bosom rejoiced when the heart- 
less Trotman was compelled to tread the track of his violence, 
lamdy and painfully, twice every week, to fetch from Steyning liis 
George and tks Dragon, ■v\ivAi used to be delivered by Bonny. 
Mr. Trotman, however, was a generous man, and always ready to 
share, as well as enjoy, the delights of literature. Nothing pleased 
him better than to sit on the end of a table among the household 
ladies and gentlemen, with Mrs. Pipkins in the chair of honour, and 
interpret ftom his beloved journal, the chronicles of the county, the 
coiiniiy, and the Continent. 

"' he shouted out one day, "what's this? Zaaum 
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believe my heyea? Our Habry going ta the nars cert 
week I" 

"No, now 1" " Never can be ! " "Most sliameful I" some of his 
audience exclaimed. But Mrs. Pipkins and the old butler shook 
their head* at one another, as much as to say, " I knowed it." 

" Mr. Trotman," said the senior housemaid, who entertained 
connubial views; "you are sure to be right in all you reads. 
You are such a bootiful scholard I Will you obleege us by reading 
it out?" 

" Hem ! hem ! Ladies aH, it is yours to command, it is mire to 
obey. 'The insatiable despot who sways the Continent seems 
resoh-ed to sacrifice to his baleful lust of empire all the best and 
purest and noblest of the blood of Britain. It was only last week 
that we had to mourn the loss sustained by all Sussex in the most 
promising scion of a noble house. And now we have it on the best 
authority that Mr, H. L., the only son of the well-known and widely- 
respected baronet residing not fifty miles from Steyning, has 
received orders to join his regiment at the scat of war, under Lord 
Wellington. The gallant young gentleman sails next week from 
Portsmouth in the troopship Sandylegs' — or some such blessed 
India, name !" 

"The ckl scrimp!" exclaimed the cook, a warm ally to poor 
Hilary. " To send him out in a nasty sandy ship, when his birth 
were to go on horseback, the same as all the gentlefolks do to the 

"But Mrs. Merryjack, you forget," explained the accomplished 
Trotman, " that Great Britain is a hisland, ma'am. And no one 
can't ride from a hisland on horseback ; at least it was so when I 

" Then it must be so now, John Trotman ; for what but a boy arc 

Jou now, I should like to know ! And a bad-mannered boy, in my 
umhie opinion, to want to teach his helders their duty. I know 
that I lives in a hisland, of course, the same as all the Scotchmen 
does, and goes round the sun like a joint on a spit : and so does 
nearly all of us. But perhaps John Trotman doesn't." 

With this " withering sarcasm," the ladyeook turned away from 
poor Trotman, and then dehvered these memorable words — 

" Sir Rowland will repent too late. Sir Rowland will shed the 
briny tear, the same as might any one of us, even on £3 a-year, for 
sending his only son out in a ship, when he ought to a' sent "iin OQ 
horseback." 

Mrs. Pipkins nodded assent, and so did the ancient butler : and 
Trotman felt that public opinion was wholly against him, l 
time as it should be further educated. 

But sucha discussion had been aroused, that therew . 

of its stopping here ; and Alice, who loved to collect optnionSji 
'"' Ja/a before her. She listened to all judiciously, and b "" 
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to do it judicially; and after that she wondered whether she h 
done what she ought to do. For she knew that she was only v<. 
young, with nobody to advise her ; and the crushing weight of tl 
world upon her, if she tripped or forgot herself. Most girls of h 
age would have been at school, and taken childish peeps st tl 
world, and burnished up their selfishness by conSict with onffl 
another; but Sir Roland had kept to the family custom, and taughFW 
and trained his daughter at home, believing as he did that youncr' 
women lose some of their best and most charming qunlities by what ' 
he called " gregarious education." Alice therefore had been under 
care of a good and a weL-taught goTemMS — for " masters " at that 
time were proper to boys — until her mind was quite up to the mark, 
and capable of taking care of itself. For, in those days, it was not 
needful for any girl to know a, great deal more than was good for 
her. 

Early one September evening, when the day and year hung 
calmly in the balance of the sun; when sensitive plants and clever 
beasts were beginning to look around them, and much of the growth 
of the ground was ready to regret lost opportunities ; when the 
comet was gone for good at last, and the earth was beginning to 
laugh at her terror (having found him now clearly afraid of her), 
and when a sense of great deliverance from the power of drought 
and heat throbbed in the breast of dewy nurture, so that all took 
breath again, and even man (the last of all things to be pleased or 
thankful) was ready to acknowledge that there might have been 
worse moments, — at such a time fair AUce sat in her garden think- 
ing of Hilary. The work of the summer was over now, and the 
fate of the flowers pronounced and settled, for better or worse, till 
another year j no frost, however, had touched them yet, while the 
heavy dews of autumnal night, and the brisk air flowing from the 
open downs, had gladdened, refreshed, and sweetened them. Among 
them, and between the shrubs, there spread and sloped a pleasant 
lawn for all who love soft sward and silence, and the soothing sound 
of leaves. From the form of the ground and bend of the hills, as 
well as the northerly aspect, a pecuUar cast and tingle of the air 
might be found, at different moments, fluctuating differently. Most 
of all, in a fine sunset of autumn (though now the sun was behind 
the ridge), from the fulness of the upper sky such gleam and glance 
lell here and there, that nothing could be sure of looking as it 
boked only a minute ago. At such times all the glen seemed 
thrilling like one vast lute of trees and air, drawing fingered light 
along the chords of trembling shadow. At such a time, no southera 
slope could be compared with this, for depth of beauty and impres- 
sive power, for the charm of clear obscurity and suggestive mur- 
muring myslery. A time and scene that might recall the large 
lomance o f grander ages ; where wandering lovers might shrink 
whose love was over ; and ercn iLte scte. roa& cS 
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the world might take a fresh breath of the boyish days when (c^^ 
was a pleasant element. 

Suddenly Alice became aware of something moving near her ; 
and almost before she had time to be frightened, Hilary leaped from 
behind a laureL He caught her in his arms, and kissed her, and 
then stepped back to leave plenty of room for contemplative 
admiration. 

" I was resolved to have one more look. We sail to-morrow, 
they are in sucii a hurry. ! have walked all the way from Ports- 
mouth. At least 1 got a little lift on the road, on the top of a 
waggon-load of wheat." 

" How wonderfully good of you, Hilary dear I " she exclaimed, 
with tears in her eyes, and yet a strong inclination to smile, as she 
watched him. " How tired you must be ! Why, when did you 
leave the d^p3t ? I thought they kept you at perpetual drill" 

" So they did. But I soon got up to all that. I can do it as 
well as the best of them now. What a provoking child you are 1 
Well, don't you notice anything? " 

For Alice, with true sisterly feeling, was trying his endurance to 
the utmost, dissembling all her admiration of his fine fresh " uni- 
form." Of course, this was not quite so grand as if he had been 
(as he had right to be) enrolled as an "egucs auralusj" still it 
looked very handsome on his fine straight figure, and set off the 
brightness of his clear complexion. Moreover, his two months of 
drilling at the ddp6t had given to his active and well-poised form 
that vigorous firmness which alone was needed to make it perfect 
With the quickness of a girl, his sister saw all this in a moment; 
and yet, for fear of crying, she laughed at him. 

"Why, how did you come so ' spick and span'? Have you got 
a sheaf of wheat inside your waistcoat f It was too cruel to put 
such clothes on the top of a harvest-waggon. I wonder you did 
not set it all on fire," 

" Much you know about it ! " exclaimed the young soldier, with 
vast chagrin. " You don't deserve to see anything. I brought my 
togs in a haversack, and put ihcm on in your bower here, simply 
to oblige you ; and you don't think they are worth looking at 1 " 

" I am looking with all my might ; and yet ! cannot sec anything 
of a sword. I suppose they won't allow you one yet. But surely 
you must have a sword in the end." 

"Alice, you are enough to wear one out Could I carry my 
sword in a haversack? However, if you don't think 1 look well, 
somebody else does — that is one comfort." 

" You do not mean, I hope," replied Alice, missing his aHusion 
carefully, " to go back to your ship without coming to see papa, 
dear Hilar)' ? " 

" That is exactly what I do mean ; and that is why I have 
matched for you so. 1 have no intention of knocking attdff. ijtalBM 
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lie will find out id the end ; and somebody ebc, I hope, 33 well. 
Everybody thinks I am such a fool, because I am easy- tempered. 
Let uiem wait a bit They may be proud of that never-do-well, 
silly Hilary yet. In ihe last few months, 1 can assure you, I have 
been through things — however, I won't talk about ihem. They 
never did understaiul me at home ; and 1 suppose they ntver will. 
But it does not matter. Wait a bit." 

" Darling Hilary 1 don't talk so. It makes me ready to cry to 
hear you. You will go into some battle, and throw your life away, 
to spite all of us." 

" No, no, 1 won't. Though ii would serve you right for consider- 
ing me such a nincompoop. As if the best, and sweetest, and 
truest-hearted girl in the universe was below contempt, because her 
father happens to grow cabbages J What do we grow ? Com, and 
hay, and sting-nettles, and couch-grass. Or at least our tenants 
grow them for us, and so we get the money. Well, how are they 
finer than cabbages f " 

" Come in and see father," said AUce, straining her self-control 
to shun argument "Do come, and see him before you go." 

" I will not," he answered, amazing his sister by his new-born 
persistency. " He never has asked me ; and 1 will not do it." 

No tears, no sobs, no coaxings moved him ; his troubles had 

E'vcn him strength of will ; and he went to the war wilhoui seeing 
s lather. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

EACS AND BONES. 






One man there ia, or was, who ought to have been brought forw: 
kms ago. Everybody said the same tUing of him — he wanted 
nothing marc than the power of insisting upon his reputation, and 
of checking his own bashfulness, to make him one of the foremost 
men anywhere in or near Steyning. His name was Bottler, as 
everybody knew ; and through some hereditary veins of thought, 
they always added " the pigman" — as if he were a porcine hybrid ! 

He was nothing of the sort He was only a man who stuck pigs, 
when they wanted sticking ; and if at such times he showed 
humanity, how could that identify him with the animal betweea 
his knees ? He was sensitive upon this point at times, and had 
been known to say, " 1 am no pigman ; what I am is a master 
pork-butcher." 

However, he could not get over his name, any more than any. 
body else can. And if such a trifle hurt his feclftigs, he scarcely 
insisted upon them, until he was getting quite into his fifth quart 
discovering his true value. j^h 
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A writer of the first eminence, who used to be called " Tully," 
but now is euphoniously cited as " Kikero," lias taugtt us that 
to neglect the world's opinion of one's self is a proof not only 
of an arrogant, but even of a dissolute mind. Bottler could prove 
himself not of an arrogant, and still less of a dissolute mind ; he 
respected the opinion of the world ; and he showed his respect in 
the most convincing and flattering manner, by his style of dress. 
He never wore slops, or an apron even, unless it were at the 
decease or during the obsequies of a porker. He made it a point 
of honour to maintain an unbroken succession of legitimate white 
Stockings — a problem of deep and insatiable anxiety to every woman 
in Steyning town. In the first place, why did he wear them? It 
took sever^ years to determine this point ; but at last it was known, 
amid universal applause, that he wore them in memory of his first 
love. But then there arose a far more difficult and excruciating 
question — how did he do it? Had he fifty pairs? Djd he wash 
them himself, or did he make his wife? How could be kill pigs 
and keep his stockings perpetually unsulhed ? Emphatically and 
despairingly, — why had they never got a hole in them? 

He, however, with an even mind, trode the checkered path of 
life, with fustian breeches and white stockings. His coat was of 
West of England broadcloth, and of a rich imperial blue, except 
where the colour had yielded to time ; and all his buttons were of 
burnished brass. His honest countenance was embellished with a 
fine candid smile, whenever he spoke ofthe price ofpigs or pork; and 
no one had ever known him to tell a he — or at any rate he said so. 

This good and remarkable man was open to public inspection 
every morning in his shop, from eight to twelve o'clock. He then 
retired to his dinner, and customers might thump and thump with 
a key or knife, or even his own steel, on the counter, but neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Bottler would condescend to turn round for them. 
Nothing less than the chink of a guinea would stir them at this 
sacred time. But if any one had a guinea to rattle on the board, 
and did it cleverly, the blind across the glass door was drawn back 
on its tape, and out peeped Dottier. 

When dinner and subsequent facts had been dealt with, this 
eminent pigman horsed his cart, hoisted his favourite child in over 
tl^e footboard, and set forth in quest of pigs, or as he put it more 
elegantly, " hanimals german to his profession." That favourite 
chUd, his daughter Polly, being of breadth and length almost equal, 
and gifted with "bow-legs" (as the public had ample means of 
ascertaining), was now about four yeais old, and possessed of re- 
markable gravity even for that age. She would stand by die 
hour between her father's knees, while he guided the shambling 
horse, and gaz^most intently at nothing at all; as if it were the 
first time she ever had enjoyed the privilege of inspecting it 

Rags and bones (being typical of the beginning !ind end 
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ave an inner meaning of their own, and stimulate j| 
I tbem. At least it often seems to be so, though one 
too sure of it Years of observation lead us to beg^a 
to observe a little. 

d not waited for this perversity of certainty. He had 
long been taking observations of Polly Bottler— as he could get 
them — and the more he saw her, the more his finest feelings were 
drawn forth by her, and the way she stood between her father's legs. 
Some boys have been known to keep one virtue so enlarged and 
fattened up, like the liver of a Strasburg goose, that the flavour of it 
has been enough to abide — if they died before dissolution — in the 
Tje of pious memory. 

Exactly so it was with that Bonny, He never feigned to be an 
honest boy, because it would have been dishonest of him : besidi 
that, he did not know how to do it, and had his own reasons ft 
waiting a ijit j yet nothing short of downright starvation could hai 
driven him at any time to steal so much as one pig's trotter ire" 
his patron's cart, or shop, or yard. Now this deserves mentit 
because it proves that there does, or at any rale did, exist a d 
. Goverable specimen of a virtue so rare, that its existence escaped 
all suspicion till after the classic period of the Latin tongue. 

A grateful souL or a grateful spirit — we have no word to express 
"animus," though we often express it towards one another — such 
ivas the Roman fonn for this virtue, as a concrete rarity. And a 
couple of thousand years have made it two thousand times more 
obsolete. 

e Uttle breast it still abode, purely original and native, and 
growing underneath the soil, shy of light and hard to find, like the 
truffle of the South Downs. Bonny was called, in one breath every 
day, a shameful and a shameless boy ; and he may have deserved 
but a middling estimate from a lofty point of view. It must be 
admitted that he slipped sometimes over the border of right and 
wrong, when a duck or a rabbit, or a green goose haply, hopped or 
saddled on the other side of it, in the tempting twilight But even 
hat he avoided doing, until halfpence were scarce and the weather 
hungry. 

Now being, as has been said before, of distinguished countenance 
and costume, he already had made a tender impression upon the 
heart of Polly Bottler ; and when she had been very good and 
contjucred the alphabet up to P the pig — at which point professional 
feeling always overcame the whole family — the reward of merit 
selected by herself would sometimes be a hltle visit to Bonny, as 
the curt came back from Findon. There is room for suspicion, 
however, that true iove may not have been the only motive (Kjwer, 
or at least that poor Bonny had a veiy formidable rival in Jack 
the donkey : inasmuch as the young lady always demanded, as the 
first-fruit of hospitality, a prolonged caracole on that (piadruped, 
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iMich she always performed in cavalier fashion, when 
mation of her lower members afforded especial facility. 

Now one afternoon towards Allhallows day, when the air was 
brisk and the crisp leaves rustled, some under foot and some over- 
head, Mr, Bottler, upon his return from Storrington, with four 
pretty porkers in under his net, received from his taciturn daughter 
that push on his right knee, whose import he well understood. It 
meant — "We are going to see Bonny to-day. You must turn on 
this side, and go over the fields." 

"All right, little un," the pigman answered, with never-failing 
smile. " Daddy knows as well as you do a'most ; though you can^ 
expect him to come up to you." 

Polly gave a nod, which was as much as any one ever expected 
of her ail the time she was out of doors. At home she could talk 
ai^ number to the doien, when the mood was on her ; but directly 
she got into the open air, the size of the world was too much for her. 
All she could do was to stand, and wonder, and have the whole of 
it going through her, without her feeling anything. 

After much jolting, and rattling, and squeaking of pigs at the 
roughness of sod or fallow, they won the entrance of Coombe 
Lorraine, and the hermitage of Bonny. That exemplary boy had 
been all day pursuing his calling with his usual diligence, and was 
very busy now, blowing up his fire to have some hot savoury stew 
to warm him. All his beggings and his huyings, &c., were cast in 
together ; and none but the cook and consumer could tell how mar- 
vaiously they always managed to agree among tJiemselves, and with 
him. A sharp httle turn of air had set in, and made every rover of 
the Sand sharp set ; and the lid of the pot was beginning to hft 
charily and preciously, when the stubble and bramble crackled 
much. Bonny ensconced in his kitchen corner, on the right hand 
outside his main entrance, kept stirring the fire, and warming his 
hands, and indulging in a preliminary smell. Bearing ever in mind 
the stern duty of proraotmg hberal sentiments, he had felt, while 
passing an old woman's garden, how thoroughly welcome he ought 
to be to a few sprigs of basil, a. handful of onions, and a pinch of 
lemon-thyme ; and how much more polite it was to dispense with 
the frigid ceremony of asking. 

As the cart rattled up in the teelhof the wind, Polly Bottler began 
to expand her frank mgenuous nostrils ; inhaled the breeze, and 
thus spake with her mouth — 

" Dad, I'se yerry hungy." 

" No wonder," replied the paternal voice ; "what a boy, to be 
sure, that is to cook ! At his time of life, just to taste his stoos I 
He've got a born knowledge what to put in — ay, and what to keep 
out ; and how long to do it. He deserveth that pot as I gived 
him out of the bilin' house ; now dothnt he ? If moother womt 
■iqt^ORg for us to home, ivith chittlings and &ied talies, I'd as 
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\ and sup with bim. He maketh itie in the humour, that 
' Tie doth." 

soon as he bebeld his visitors, Bonny advanced in a graceful 
er, as if his supper was of no account He had long been 
, from the comments of boys at Steyning (who were hostiie 
to him), that his chimney-pot hat was not altogether in strict accord 
with his character. This had mortified him as deeply as his light- 
some heart could feel ; because he had trusted to that hat to achieve 
bis restoration into the bosom of society. The words of the incum- 
bent of his parish (ereever the latter began to thrash him) had sunk 
into his inner and deeper consciousness and conscience ; and therein 
had stirred up a nascent longing to have something to say to some- 
body whose fore-legs were not employed for locomotion any longer. 

Alas, that ghost of a definition has no leg to stand upon I No 
two great authorities (perfect as they are, and complete in their own 
system) can agree with one another concerning the order of ahorse 's 
feet, in walking, ambling, or trotting, or even standing on all fours 
in stable. The walk of a true-born Briton is surely ahnost as im- 
portant a. question. Which arm does he swing to keep time with 
which leg ; and bends he his elbows in time with his knues ; and 
do ail four occupy the air, or the ground, or himself, la a regulated 
sequence ; and if so, what abberration must ensue from, tbe use 
of a walking-stick? CEdipus, who knew all about feet (from the 
tenderness of his own soles), could scarcely be sure of all this, 
before the time of the close of the market. 

This is far too important a question to be treated hastily. Only, 
while one is about it, let Boimy's hat be settled for. Wherever he 
thought to have made an impression with this really guinea-hat, 
ridicule and execration followed on his naked heels ; till he sold it 
at last for tcnpence-halfpenny, and came back to his naked head. 
Society is not to be carried by storm even with a picked-up haL 

Jack, the donkey, was always delighted to have Polly Bottler upon 
his back. Not perhaps from any vaticination of his future mistress, 
but because she was sure to reward him with a cake, or an apple, 
or something good ; so that when he felt her sturdy little legs, both 
hands in bis mane, and the heels begin to drum, he would prick his 
long ears, and toss his line white nose, and would even have arched 
his neck, if nature had not strictly forbidden him. On the present 
occasion, however, Polly did not very long witch the world with 
noble donkeymanship ; although Mr. Bottler sat patiently in his 
cart, smiling as if he could never kiU a pi^, and with paternal pride 
stamped on every wrinkle of his nose ; while the brief-Uved porkers 
poked Iheir snouts through the net, and watched with little sharp 
hairy eyes the very last drama perhaps in which they would be 
spectators only. The lively creatures did not suspect that Bonny's 
fire, the night after next, would be cooking some of their vital parts, 
— " """"nc smell of sausages. m 
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Sausages were too dear for Bonny ; as even the pigs at a glance 
were aware ; but he earned three quarters of a pound for nothing, 
by noble hospitality. To wit, his angel of a Polly had not made 
more than three or four parades, while he (with his head scarcely 
reaching up to the mark at the back of the donkey's ears, where the 
perspiration powdered) shouted, and holloaed, and inade-believe to 
be very big — as boys must do, for practice towards their manhood 
— when by some concurrent goodwill of air and fire, and finer 
elements, the pot-lid arose, to let out a bubble of goodness feturn- 
ing to its native heaven ; and the volatile virtue gently hovered to 
leave a fair memory behind. 

The merest corner of this fragrance flipped into Polly Bottler's 
nose, as a weaker emanation had done, even before she began her 
lide. And this time her mouth and her voice expressed cessation 
of hesitation. 

" ' Et me down, 'et me down," she cried, stretching her fat short 
amis to Bonny ; " I 'ants some ; I'se so hiingy." 

" Slop a bit, miss," said Bonny, as being the pinfc of politeness 
to allthefair ; "there, your purty little toes is on the blessed ground 
again. Stop a bit, miss, whdc I runs into my house, for to get the 

For up to this time he had stirred his soup with a forked stick 
made of dogwood, which helps to flavour everything ; bnt now as 
a host, he was bound to show his more refined resources. Polly, 
however, was so rapt out of her usual immobility, that she actu^y 
toddled into Bonny's house to make him be quick about the spoML 
He, in amazement, turned round and stared, to be sure of his eyes 
that such a thing could ever have happened to him. The jealousy 
of the collector strove with the hospitality of the householder and 
the chivalry of the rover. But the hner feelings conquered, and he 
showed her round the corner. Mr. Dottier, who could not get in, 
cracked his whip and whistled at them. 

Polly, with great eyes of wonder and fright at her own daring, 
longed with one breath to go on, and with the next to run back 
again. But the boy caught hold of her hand, and she stuck to him 
through the ins and outs of light, until tlicre was something well 
worth seeing. 

What is the sweetest thing in life ? Hope, love, gold, fame, pride, 
revenge, danger— or anything else, according to the nature of the 
liver. But with those who own very little, and have " come across " 
all that httle, with risk and much uncertainty, the sweetest thing in 
life is likely to be the sense of ownership, The mightiest hoarder 
of gold and silver, Crcesus, Rhanipsinttus, or Solomon, never thought 
half BO much of his stores, or at any rate, mever enjoyed them as 
niuch as this rag-and-bone collector his. When he came to his 
room he held his breath, and watched with the greatest anxiety for 
I corresponding emotion of Polly. ,^^_ 
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The room was pa-haps about twelve feet long, and eight feet 
j.t its utmost, scooped from the chalk without any sharp cor 
but with a grand conteuipt of shape. The floor went up and dot 
and so did the roof, according to circumstances ; the flour appe; 
ing inclined to rise, and the roof to come down if called upoi 
Much excellent rubbish was here to be found; but the window was 
the first thing to sei/e and hold any stranger's attention. It must 
have been built either by or for the old hermit who once had dwelt 
there ; at any rate no one could have designed it without a quaint 
ingenuity. It was cut through a three-foot wall of chalk, the em- 
brasure being about five feet in span, and three feet deep at thp \ 
crown of the arch. In the middle, a narrow pier of chalk was Idft., 
to keep the arch up, and the lights on either side were made of hor 
stained glass, and pig's bladder. The last were of Bonny's hant 
work, to keep out the wind when it blew too cold among the flan 
of ages. And now as the evening light fetched round the foot 
the hills, and gathered strongly into this western aspect, the 
ies3 of colours was such that even Polly's steadfast eyes were d 

Without vouchsafing so much as a glance at Bonny's hoardi 
glories, the child ran across the narrow chamber, and spread out 
her hands and opened her mouth wider even than her eyes, at tlut 
lints now streammg in on her. The glass had been brought per- 
haps from some ruined chapel of the hillside, and glowed with a 
depth of colour infused by centuries of sunset ; not one pane of 
regular shape was to be found among thera j but all, like veins of 
marble, ran with sweetest harmony of hue, to meet the horn and 
the pig's bladder. From the outside it looked like a dusty slatM 
traversed with bits of a crusted bottle ; it required to be seen frotd 
the inside, hke an ancient master's painting. ^% 

Polly, like the rest of those few children who do not overtaU 
themselves, spent much of her time in observation, storing tlw 
:ntries inwardly. And young as she was, there might be perhaps 
I doubt entertained by those who Itnew her whether she were not 
of a deeper and more solid cast of mind than Bonny. Her father 
at any rate declared, and her mother was of the same opinion, that 
by the time she was ten years old she would buy and sell all Steyn- 
ing. However, they may have thought all this because all their 
other children were so stupid. 

Now, be they right or be they wrong — as may be shown hereafter 
—Polly possessed at least the first and most essential of all ilie 
many endowments needful to approach success. Polly Bottler 
stack to ber point. And now, even with those fine old colours, like 
a ceutxiry of rainbows, pujzling her, Polly remembered the slew ia 
the pot, and pointed .with her linger to the window-ledge wher) 
wmeUling shone in a rich blue hght. 

" Here's a "poon, Bonny i " siic cscUimed ; " here's a 'poon 
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" No, that's not a spoon, miss ; and I can't make out for the life 
of me whatever it can be. I've a seed a many queer things, but I 
never seed the likes of that afore. Ah, take care, miss, or you'll 
cut your fingers I " 

For Polly, with a most" resolute air, had scrambled to the top of 
an old brown jar (the salvage from some shipwreck) which stood 
beneath the window-sill, and thence with a gallant sprawl she ' 
reacted and clutched the shining implement which she wanted to 
eat her stew with. The boy was surprised to see her lift it with her 
fat brown lingers, and hold it tightly without being cut or stung, as 
he expected. For he had a wholesome fear of this thing, and had 
set it up as a kind of fetish, his mind (Uke every other) requiring 
something to bow down to, For the manner of his finding it first, 
and then its presentmcat in the mouth of Jack, added to the interest 
which its unknown meaning won for it 

With alaugli of triumph, the bow-legged maiden descended from 
her dangerous height, and paying no heed to all Eonny's treasures, 
M-addled away with her ne^v toy, either to show it to lier father, or 
to plunge it into the stewpot perhaps. But her careful host, with 
an iron spoon and a saucer in his hands, ran after her, and gently 
guided her to the crock, whither also Mr. Bottler sped. This was 
as it should be ; and they found it so. For when the boy Bonny, 
with a hospitable sweep, lilted the cover of his cookery, a sense of 
that void which all nature protests against rose in the forefront of 
all three, and forebade them to seek any further. Bottler himself, in 
the stress of the moment, let the distant vision fade — of fried pota- 
toes and combed chittlings — and lapsed into that lowest treason to 
I.ares and Penates — a supper abroad, when the supper at home is 
sailed, and peppered, and browning. 

But though Polly opened her mouth so wide, and smacked her 
lips, ;and made every other gratitying demonstration, not for one 
moment would she cede possession of the treasure she had found 
in Bonny's window. Even while most absorbed in absorbing, she 
nursed it Jealously on her lap ; and even when her father had lit 
his pipe from Bonny's bonfire, and was ready to hoist her again 
over the footboard, the child stuck fast to her new deUght, and set 
up a sturdy yell when the owner came to reclaim it from her, 

" Now don't 'ee, don't 'ce, that's a dear," began the gentle pork- 
butcher, as the pigs in the cart caught up the strain, and echo had 
enough to do ; for Polly of course redoubled her wailings, as all 
little dears must, when coaxed to stop ; " here. Bonny, here lad, IH 
gie thee sixpence for un, though her ain't worth a penny, 1 doubt 
And thou may'st call to-morrow, and the Misses 11 gie thee a clot 



Bonny looked longingly at his fetish ; but gratitude and true love 
got the better of veneration. Polly, moreover, might well be tnisled 
U> preserve this idol, until in the day when he made his ow%^ 
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ltd his bosom. And so it came 
lermitai 
little crib, and installed ii 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

UNDER DEADLY TIRE. 

Though Coombe Lorraine was so old a mansion, and so full of old. | 
customs, the Christmas of the "cotnet year" was as dull a. „ 
Sunday in a warehouse. Hilary (who had always been the life of "1 
the place) was far away, fed upon hardships and short rations. 
Alice, though fiill sometimes of spirits, at other times would run 
away and fret, and blame herself, as if the whole of the fault was on 
her side. This was of course an absurd idea; but sensitive girls, 
in moods of dejection, are not good judges of absurdity ; and Alice 
at such times fully believed that if she had not intercepted so much 
of her father's affection from her brother, things would have been 
vety different. It might have been so ; but the answer was, that 
she never had wittingly stood between them ; but on the contrary 
had laid herself out, even at the risk of offending both, to bring 
their widely different natures into kinder unity, 

Sir Roland also was becoming more and more reserved and 
meditative. Hewould sit for hours in his book-room, immersed in 
his favourite studies, or rather absorbed in his misty abstractions. 
And Lady Valeria did not add to the cheer of the household, 
although perhaps she did increase its comfort, by suddenly ceasing 
to interfere with Mrs. Pipkins and everybody else, and sending for 
the parson of the next parish, because she had no faith in Mr. Hales. 
That worthy's unprofessional visits, and those of his wife and 
daughters, were now almost the otdy pleasant incidents of the day 
or week. For the country was more and more depressed by gloomy 
burden of endless war, the scarcity of the fruits of the earth, and 
the slaughter of good brave people. .So that as the time went on, 
what with miserable expeditions, pestilence, long campaigns, hard 
sieges, furious battles, and starvation — there was scarcely any 
decent family that was not gone into mourning. 

Even the Rector, as lucky a man as ever lived, had lost a nephew, 
or at least a nephew of his dear wife, — which, he said, was almost 
«n>rse to him — slain in battle, fighting hard for his country and 
constitution. Mr. Hales preached a beautiful sermon, as good as a 
book, about it ; so that all the pariah wept, and three young men 
enlisted. 

The sheep were down in the lowlands now, standing up to their 
'■"" -f and chewing very slowly; or sidUng up against 
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one another in the joy of woolliness; or lying down, witb th^'^. 
bare grave noses stretched for contemplation's sake, winking with 
their gentle eyes, and thanking God for the roof above them, and 
the troughs in front of them. They never regarded themselves 
as mutton, nor their fleeces as worsted yam ; it was really sad 
to behold them, and think that the future could not make them 
miserable. 

No snow had fallen j but :dl the downs were spread with that 
sombre brown which is the breath or the blast of the wind-frost. 
But Alice Lorraine took her daily walk, for her father forbade her 
to ride on the hill-tops in the bleak and bitter wind. Her thoughts 
were continually of her brother ; and as the cold breeie rattled 
her cloak, or sprayed 1 cr soft hands through her gloves, many 
a time she said to herself ; " I suppose there is no fVost in Spain ; 
or not like this at any rate. How could the poor fellow sleep in 
& tent in such dreadful weather as this is?" 

How little she dreamed that he had to sleep (whenever he got 
such a bUssful chance) not ia a tent, but an open trench, with 
a keener wind and a blacker frost preying on his shivering bones, 
while cannon-balls and fiery shells in a pitiless storm rushed over 
him! It was no feather-bed fight that was fought in front of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. About the middle of January, A.D. iBiz, desperate 
work was going on. 

For now there was no time to think of life. Within a certain 
number of days the fort must be taken, or the army lost. The 
defences were strong, and the garrison brave, and supplied with 
artillery far superior to that of the besiegers ; the season also, and 
the bitter weather, fought against the British ; and so did the 
indolence of their allies ; and so did British roguery. The sappers 
could only work in the dark (because of the grape from the 
ramparts) ; and working thus, the tools either bent beneath their 
feet or snapped off short. The contractor had sent out false-grained 
stuff, instead of good English steel and iron ; and if in this world 
he earned his fortune, he assured his fate in the other. 

At length by stubborn perseverajice, most of these troubles were 
overcome, and the English batteries opened. Roar answered roar, 
and buUct bullet, and the black air was striped with fire and smoke ; 
and men began to study the faces of the men that shot at them, 
until after some days of hard pounding, it was determined to rush in. 
All who care to read of valour know what a desperate rush it was, 
—how strong men struggled, and leaped, and clomb, hung, and 
swung, on the crest of the breach, like stormy surges towcringi 
and then leaped down upon spluttering shells, drawn swords, ant 
sparkling bayonets. 

Before the signal to stonn was given, and while men were talking 
of it) Hilary Lorraine felt most uncomfortably nen " " 

— * ~<ossess that solid phlegm which is found more ol 
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built peo|)le; neither had he any share of fatalism, cold or hot. ___ 
was nothing more than a spirited young Englishman, very fond 
of life, hating cruelty, and fearing to have any hand in it. Although 
he had been in the trenches, and exposed to frequent dangers, 
he had not been in hand-to-hand conflict yet; and he knew not 
how be might behave. He knew that be was an officer now in tbe 
bravest and hardiest armies known on earth since the time of 
the Samnites — although perhaps not the very best behaved, as 
they proved that self-same night. And not only that, but an office* 
of the famous Light Division, and the fiercest regiment of that * 
divifflon — everywhere known as the " Fighting-cocks " ; and he woifl 
not sure that he could fight a frog. He was sure that he ncvefvj 
could kill anybody, at least in his natural state of mind ; and worse \ 
than that, he was not at all sure that he could endure to be killed 
lumsel£ 

lowever, he made preparation for it. He brought out the 
Testament Mabel had given him as a parting keepsake, in the 
moment of true love's piety ; and he opened it at a passage marked 
with a woven tress of her long rich hair — " Sokliers, do that is 
commanded of you ;" and he wondered whether he could manage 
it. And while he was trembling, rot with the fear of the 
enemy, but of bis own young heart, the Colonel of that regiment 
came, and laid his one hand on Hilary's shoulder, and looked 
into his bright blue eyes. In all the army there was no braver, 

nobler, or kinder-hearted man, than Colonel C of that 

regiment. 

Hilary looked at this true veteran with all the reverence, and 
even awe, which a young subaltern (if fit for anything) feels for 
COmiDanding experience. Never a word he spoke, however, but 
wail^ to be spoken to. 

" You will in, lad. You will do," said the Colonel, who had little 

ne to spare. " I would rather see you like that, than uproarious, 
or even as cool as a cucumber, I was just like that, before my first 

"'an. Lorraine, yiju will not disgrace your family, your country, 
our regiment." 

he Colonel had lost two sons in battle, younger men than Hilary, 
Otherwise he might not have stopped to enter into an ensign's mind. 
But every word he spoke struck fire in the heart of this gentleyouth. 
True gratitude chokes common answers ; and Hilary made none 
to him. An hour afterwards he made it, by saving ihe hfe of the 
Colonel. 

The Light Division (kept close and low from the sight of the 
ebarp French gunners) were waiting in a hollow curve of the inner 
piirallel, where the ground gave way a little, under San Francisco. 
Tliefe had been ho time to do anything more than breach the stone 
of the ramparts ; all the outer defences were almost as sound as 
,M«a> "T^w^L^^ I>iviaioa had ordeis. to cany the lesaec hteachf— 
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cost what it might— and then sweep the ramparts a 
breach, where the strong assault was. And so well did they Za 
their work, that they turned the auxiliary into the main attack, and 
bodily carried the fortress. 

For, aooth to say, they expected, but could not manage to wait 
for, the signal to storm. No sooner did they hear the Tiring on the 
right than they began to stamp and swear ; foi: the hay-bags they 
were to throw into the ditch were not at hand, and not to be seen. 
" Are we horses, to wait for the hay ? " cried an Irishman of the 
■ Fifty-second ; and with that they all set off as fast as ever their legs 
could cany them. Hilary laughed — for his sense of humour was 
never very far to seek — at the way in which these men set off, as if 
it were a game of football ; and at the wonderful mixture of fun. and 
fury in their faces. Also, at this sudden burlesque of the tragedy 
he expected — with heroes out at heels and elbows, and small-clothes 
streaming upon the breeze. For the British Government, as usual, 
left coats, shoes, and breeches, to last for ever. 

" Run, lad, run," said Major Malcolm, in his quiet Scottish way ; 
" you are bound to be up with them, as one might say ; and your 
legs are unco long. I shal na hoory mysell, but take the short cut 
over the open." 

" May I come with you ? " asked Hilary, panting. 

" If you have namither nor wife," said the Major ; "na wife, of 
course, by the look of you." 

Lorraine had no sense what he was about ; for the grape-shot 
whistled Uirough the air like hornets, and cut off one of his loose 
fair locks, as he crossed the open with Major Malcolm, to head 
their hot men at the crest of the glacis. 

Now, how things happened after that, or even what things 
happened at all, that headlong young officer never could tell. As 
he said in his letter to Gregory Lovejoy — for he was not allowed to 
write to Mabel, and would not describe such a scene to Alice— 
" the chief thing I remember is a lot of rushing and stumbling, and 
swearing and cheering, and staggering and tumbling backward. 
And 1 got a tremendous crack on the head from a cannon laid 
across the top of the breach, but luckily not a loaded one ; and I 
believe there were none of our fellows in front of me ; but I caimot 
be certain, because of the smoke, and the row, and the rush, and 

confusion ; and I saw a Crapaud with a dead level at Colonel C . 

I suppose I was too small game for him, — and I was just in time ta 
slash his trigger-hand off (which I felt justified in doing), and his 
musket went up in the air and went off, and I just jumped aside 
from a fine bearded fellow, who rushed at me with a bayonet ; and 
before he could have at me again, he fell dead, shot by his own 
friends from behind, who were shooting at me — more shame to 
them— when our men charged with empty mUskets. And whoi 
the breach was our own, we were formed on the top of the " 
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and went off at double-quick, to help at the main breach, and 
did ; and that is about all I know of it" 

But the more experienced warriors knew a great deal more ot 

Hilary's doings, especially Colonel C of his regiment, and 

Major Malcolm, and Captain M'Leod. All of these said that "they 
never saw any young fellow behave so well, for the first time of being 
under deadly fire ; that he might have been ' off his head ' for the 
moment, but that would very soon wear oiF — or if it did not, all the 
better, so long as he always did the right thing thus ; and funless 
he got shot) he would be an honour to the country, the army, 
iis r^ment I " 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

HOW TO FRY NO PANCAKES. 



Having no love of bloodshed, and having the luck to know nothinj 
about it, some of us might be glad to turn into the white gate acro*_ 
the lane, leading into Old Applewood farm— if only the franklin 
would unlock it for anybody, m this war-time. But now he has 
been getting sharper and sharper, month after month ; and hearing 
BO much about sieges and battles, he never can be certain wiien the 
county of Kent will be invaded. For the last ten years, he has 
expected something of the sort at least ; and being of a prudent 
mmd, keeps a duck-^n heavily loaded. 

Moreover, Mabel is back again from exile with Uncle Catherow ; 
and though the Grower only says that " she is well enough, for 
aoght he knows," when compliments are paid him, about her good 
looks, by the neighbourhood, he knows well enough that she is 
more than that ; and he believes all the county to be after her. It 
is utterly useless to deny — though hot indignation would expand 
his horticultural breast at the thought— that he may have been just 
a little set up, by that trifling affair about Hilary, " It never were 
the d»erries,"bc says to himself, as the author of a great discovery ; 
" ahSi I seed it all along ! Wife never guessed of it, but I did " — 
shame upoti thee. Grower, for telling thyself such a dreadful 
« caulker ! "— " and now we can see, as plain as a pikestaff, the 
very thing I seed, when it was that big ! " Upon this he shows 
^tmaelf h>s thumb-nail, and feels that be has earned a glass of 
hie ale. 

Mabel, on the other hand, is dreadfully worried by fordgn affairs. 
She wants to know why they must be always fighting ; and as 
nobody can give any other reason, except that ihey " suppose it is 
natieral," she only can shake her head very sadly, and ask, " Ho* 
wotild yon like to have to do it?" 

"■■ the udders of the cows, to tliink out this great 
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question, and the spurting into the pail stops short, and the cow 
looks round with great bountiful eyes, and a fiat broad nose, and 
a spotted tongue, desiring to know what they are at with her. Is 
her mill: not worth the milking, pray ? 

This leads to no satisfaction whatever, upon behalf of ajiy one ; 
and Mabel, after a shiver or two, runs back to the broad oH fire- 
place, to sit in the light and the smell of the wood, to spread her 
pointed fingers fovtli, and see how clear they are, and tliinb. For 
Mabel's hands are quite as pretty as if they were of true Norman 
blood, instead of the elder Danish cast ; and she is very particular 
row not to have even a brown line under her nails. 

And now in the month of February, j8i3, before the witching 
festival of St Valentine was prepared for, with cudgelling of brains, 
and violent rhymes, and criminal assaults upon grammar, this 
" fiowcr of Kent " — as the gallant hop-growers in toasting moments 
entitled her — was sitting, or standing, or drooping her head, or 
whatever suits best to their metaphor, at or near the fireplace in 
the warm old simple hall. Love, however warm and faithful, is all 
the better for a good clear fire, ere ever the snowdrops begin to 
spring. Also it loves to watch the dancing of the flames, and the 
flickering light, and even in the smoke discovers something to itself 
akin. Mabel was full of these beautiful dreams, because she was 
left altogether to herself; and because she remembered so well 
what had happened along every inch of the diniag-table ; and, 
above all, because she was sleepy. Long anxiety, and great worry, 
and the sense of having no one fit to understand a girl — but every- 
body taking low, and mercenary, and fickle views, and even the 
most trusty people giving base advice to one, in those odious 
proverbial forms, — " a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush," " fast find fast bind," " there is better fish in the sea," S;c. ; 
Mabel thought there never had been such a selfish world to deal 

Has not every kind of fame, however pure i1 may he and exalted, 
its own special disadvantage, lest poor morUls grow too proud? 
At any rate Mabel now reflected, rather with sorrow than with 
triumph, upon her fame for pancakes — because it was Shrovc- 
Tuesday now, and all her lender thrills and deep anxieties must be 
discarded for, or at any rate distracted by, the composition of batter. 
Her father's sense of propriety was so strong, and that of excellence 
so keen, that pancakes he would have on Shrove-Tuesday, and 
pancakes only from Mabel's hand. She had pleaded, however, for 
leave to make them here in the dining-hall, instead of fryinff at the 
kitchen fireplace, because she knew what Sally the cook and Susan 
the maid would be at with her. Those two girls would never Seava 
her the smallest chance of retiring into her deeper nature, and 
meditating. Although they could understand nothing at all, they 
■MPUld take advantage of her good temper, to enjoy theo " 
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the most wom-out jokes. Such tmmpery was below Mabel nowfl 
and some day or other she would let them know it. 

Without thinking twice of such low Qia[iers, the maiden 
in great trouble of the heart, by reason of sundry rumoui = 
from Cork had brought home word from Maidstone only yestcrd^ 
that a desperate tight had been fought in Spain, and almost e 
tody had teen blown up. Both armies had made up their r 
to die, so that, with the drums beating and the colours flying, Ih^ 
marched into a powder-magazine, and tossed up a pin which shoqL 
be the one to fire it, and blow up the others. And the English hd 
lost the toss, and no one survived to tell the story. 

Mabel doubted most of this, though Paddy vowed that he h 
known the Uke, " when wars was wars, and the boys had spiritlS 
stilt she felt sure that there had been something, and she longt 
most sadly to know all about it. Her brother Gregory was 'i 
London, keeping his Hilary term, and slaving at his wretched !it|| 
books ; and she had begged him, if he loved her, to send down 
the latest news by John Shome everj- market-day — for the \ 
would not carry newspapers. And now, having mixed her batUfl 
she waited, sleepy after sleepless nights, unable to leave her 
and go to meet the van, as she longed to do, the while the fire n 
clearing. 

Pensively sitting thus, and longing for somebody to look at her, 
she glanced at the face of the clock, which was the ou!y face regard- 
ing her. And she won from it but the stem frown of time— she 
niusi set to at her pancakes. Batter is all the better for standing 
ready-made for an hour or so, the weaker particles eicpirc, while the J 
good' stuff grows the more fit to be fried, and to turn over in the 1 
pan properly. With a gentle sigh, the " flower of Kent" put her -J 
frying-pan on, just to warm the bottom. No lard (or her, but the ^ 
best fresh-bu Iter — at ^ny rate for the first half-dozen, to be set aside 
for her father and mother ; after that she would be mote frugal 
perhaps. 

But just as the butler began to oose on the boitom of the pan, 
she heard, or thought that she heard, a sweet distant tinkle coming 
through the frosty air ; and running to tlie window she caught 
beyond doubt the sound of the bells at the comer of the lane, the 
bells that the horses always wore, when the nights were dark and 
long ; and a throb of eager hope and fear went to her heart at 
every tinkic. 

"1 cannot wait; how can I wait?" she cried, with flushing 
checks and eyes twice-laden between smiles and tears; "father's 
pancakes can wait much better. There, go back," she spoke to 1' 
frying-pan, as, with thu prudent care of a fine young housewife, i . 
lifted it off and liiid it on the hob, for fear of the butter buminjj 
and then, witli quick steps, out she went, not even slopping to 
— ■ — — j^« — -• . ■- '-1 1^ ajj^ know the best or toi^w 
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of the news of the war. For " Crusty John," who would go throu^^ 
fire and water to please Miss Mabel, had orders not to come home 
without the very latest tidings. There was nothing to go to market 
HOW ; but the van had been up, with a load of straw, to some mews 
where the Grower had. taken a contract ; and, of course, it came 
loaded back with litter. 

While Mabel was all impatience and fright, John Shome, in the 
most deliberate manner, descended from the driving-box, and pur- 
posely shunning her eager glance, began to unfasten the leader's 
traces, and pass them through his homy hands, and coi! them into 
elegant spirals, Lke horns of Jupiter Ammon. Mabel's fear grew 
worse and worse, because he would not look at her. 

" Oh, John, you never could have the heart to keep me waiting 
like this, unless " 

"What! you there, Missie? Lor* now, what can have brought 
'ee out this weather ? " 

" As if you did not see me, John I Why you must have seen me 
all along." 

" This here be such a dreadful horse to smoke," said John, who 
always shunned downright fibs, " Uiat railly I never knows what 
I do see, when I be longside of un. Ever since us come out ot 
Sennoaks, he have a been confusing of me. Not that 1 blames un, 
for what a can't help. Now there, now ! The waiter be froien in 
trough. Go to the bucket, jackanapes ! " 

" Oh John, you never do seem to think — because you have got 
SO many children only fit to go to school, you seem to think " 

" Why, you said as I couldn't think now, Missie, in the last breath 
of yom- purty mouth. Well, what is it as 1 ought to think? Whoa 
there ! Stand still, wuh'ee f " 

"John, you really are too bad. I have been all the morning 
matung pancakes, and you shan't have one, John Shome, you 
shant, if you keep me waiting ons more second." 

" Is it consaraing they fighting fellows you gets into such a hurry, 
Miss ? Well, tUey have had a rare fight, sure enough I Fourscore 
officers gone to glory, besides all Uie others as was not worth 
counting ! " 

" Oh John, you give me such a dreadful pain here ! Let me know 
the worst, 1 do implore you." 

"He ain't one of'em. Now, is that enough?" John Shome 
made so little of true love cow, and forgot his early situations so, 
in the bosom of a hungry family, that he looked upon Mabd's 
" coofting" as an agreeable play-ground for little jokes. But now 
he was surprised and frightened at her way of taking ihem. 

" There, don't 'ee cty now, that's a dear," he said, as she leaned 
on the shaft of the waggon, and sobbed so that the near wheeler 
m in pure sympathy to sniff at her. " Lord bless 'ee, there be 
fji^ to cry about. He'veabeen and dooed wonders, that "a hi ■ "" 
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" Of course he has, John ; he could not help it. He was sure 
do-wonders, don't yosi see, if only— if only they did not stop him." 

" He hathn"! killed Bonypatt yet," said John, recovering his vein 
of humour, as Mabel began to smile through her tears; "but I 
blieve he wool, if he gooeth on only half so well as he have begun. 
For my part, I'd soonder kill dree of un than sell out in a bad 
market, I know. But here, you can take it, and read all about un. 
Lor' bless rae, wherever have 1 put the papper f " 

" Now do he quick, John, for once in your life. Dear John, do 
try to be quick, now." i 

" Strornary gallantry of a young hofficer 1 Could have sworn^ 
that it were in my breeches-pocket. I always thought ' gallantry\|| 
meant something bad. A running after strange women, and that?* | 

"Oh no, John — oh no, John ; it never does. How can you ihink 
such dreadlul things ? but how long ate you going to be, John ? " 

''Well, it did when I wor a boy, that's certain. But now they 
rhnngg'T everything so — even the words we was born to. It have 
come to mean killing of strange men, hath it f Wherever now can 
i have put that papper? 1 must have dropped un on the road, 
after all." 

" You never can have done such a stupid thing \ — such a wicked, 
cruel thing, John Shome I If you have, I will never forgive you. 
Very likely you put it in the crown of your hat." 

" Sure enougl^ and so I did. You must be a witch. Miss Mabel. 
And here's the very comer I turned down when 1 read it to the 
folk at the Pig and Whistle. ' Glorious British victory — capture of 
Shoedad Rodleygo — eighty British officers killed, and forty great 
guns taken!' There, there, bless your bright eyes I now will you 
be content with it?" 

" Oh, give it me, give it me I How can I tell unril I have read it 

Crusty John blessed all the girls of the period (becoming nior« ■ 
and more too many for him) as his master's daughter ran away tv J 
devour that greasy journal. And by the time he had puilcd hia ■ 
coat off, and shouted for Paddy and another man, and stuck his ' 
own pitchfork into the litler, as soon as they had backed the 
wheelers, Mabel was up in her own little room, and down on her 
knees to thank the Lord for the abstract herself had made of it. 
Somehow or other, the natural impulse of all good girls, at that 
time, was to believe that they had a Creator and Father, whom t 
thank for all mercies. But that idea has been improvi 
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At Coombe Lorraine these things had been known and entered 
into some time ago. For Sir Roland had not left his son so wholly 
uncared for in a foreign land as Hilary in his sore heart believed. 
In his regiment there was a. certain old major, lame, and addicted 
to violent language, but dry and sensible according to bis lights, 
and truthful, and upright, and quarrelsome. Burning to be first, as 
he always did in every desperate conflict. Major Clumps saw the 
young fdlows get in front of him, and his temper exploded always, 

" Come back, come back, yoa " condenined offspring of 

canine lineage, he used to shout ; " let an honest man have a fair 
start with you ! Because my feet are — there you go again ; no 
consideration, any of you 1" 

This Mujor Clumps was admirably "connected," being the nephew 
of Lord dc Lampnor, the husband of Lady Valeria's friend. So 
that by this means it was brought round that Hilaiy's doings should 
be reported. And Lady Valeria had received a letter in which her 
grandson's exploits at tlie storming of Ciudad Rodrigo were so 
recounted that Alice wept, and Ihe ancient lady smiled with pride ; 
and even Sir Roland said, " Well, after all, that boy can do 
something," 

The following aftemooo the master of Coombe Lorraine was sent 
for, to have a long talk with his mother about matters of business. 
Now Sir Roland particularly hated business ; his income was 
enough for all his wants ; his ambition (if ever he had any) was a 
vague and vaporous element ; he left to his lawyers all matters of 
law ; and even the management of his land, but for his mother's 
strong opposition, he would gladly have left to a steward or agent, 
although the extent of his property scarcely justified such an 
appoinunent. So he entered his mother's room that day with 
a languid step and reluctant air. 

The lady paid very httle heed to that Perhaps she even enjoyed 
it a little. Holding that every man is bound to attend to his own 
affairs, she had little patience and no sympathy with such philosophic 
indifference. On the other hand, Sir Roland could not deny 
himself a little quiet smile, when he saw his mother's great prepara- 
tions to bring him both to book and deed. 

Lady Valeria Lorraine was sitting as upright as she had Sttt 
throughout her life, and would sit, until she lay down for ever. ~ 
the table before her were several thick and portentously d 
documents, arranged and docketed by her own sagacious h " 
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and beyond these, and opened at pages for reference, lay ci 
law-books of a most deterrent guise and attitude, S 
"Touchstone" (before Preston's ibie), Littleton's "Tenures," Vinertt J 
" Abridgment," Comyn's " Digest," Glanvilie, Plowdcn, and OlheF>| 
great authors, were here prepared to cause delicious confusion a 
the keenest feminine intellect ; and Lady Valeria was quite s 
now that they all contradicted one another. 

After the formal salutation, which she always insisted upon, tElBB 
venerable lady began to fuss about a little, and pretend to be at A I 
loss with things. She was always dressed as if she expected a. visit 
from the royal family ; and it was as good as a lecture for any 
slovenly yciung girls to see how cleverly she avoided soil of dirty 
book, or dirtier parchment, upon her white cuifs or Flemish lace. 
Even her ddicate pointed fingers, shrunken as they were with age, 
had a knack of flitting over grime, without attracting it, 

"1 daresay you are surprised," she said, with her usual soft and 
courteous smile, " at seeing me employed hke this, and turning 
lawyer in my old age." 

Sir Roland said something compUmentary, knowing that it was 
expected of him. The ancient lady had always taught him — 
however erroneous the doctrine— that no man who is at a loss for 
the proper compliment to a lady deserves to be thought a gentleman. 
She always had treated her son as a gentfeman, dearer to her than 
other gentlemCT ; but still to be regarded in that hght mainly. And 
he, perhaps by inheritance, had been led to behave to his own son 
thus — aluie of behaviour warmly resented by the impetuous Hilary. 

" Now I beg you to attend — you must try to attend," continual j 
Lady Valeria : " rouse yourself up, if you please, dear Roland. Thi» | 
is not a question of astrologers, or any queer thing of that sort 
but a common'sense matter, and, I might say, a difficult point 
law, perhaps." 

"That being so," Sir Roland answered, with a smile of brigJa 
relief, " our course becomes very simple. We have nothing that wg 
□ccd trouble ourselves to he puzzled with uncomfortably. Messi^ 
Crookson, Hack, and Clinker — they know how to keep u 
and to chaise." 

" It is your own fault, my dear Roland, tf they overcharge you. 
Everybody will do so, when they know that you mean to put up 
with it. Your dear father was under my guidance much more than 
you have ever been, and he never let people overcharge him— more. J 
than he could help, I mean." 

" I qidte perceive the distinction, mother. You have put il 
clearly. But how does that bear upon the matter you have n 
speak off 

" In a great many ways. This account of Hilary's desperate 
hehiivioiir, as I must call it upon sound reflection, leads me to 
" "' . .1 .-•>■- ^ something li.ippening to him. 
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Sere axe many battles yet lobe fought, and some of them may be" 
worse than this. You remember what Mr. Malahide said when 
your dear father would insist upon that resettlement of the entire 
property in the year 1799." 

Sir Roland knew quite well that it was not his dear father at all, 
but his mother, who had insisted upon that very stringent and ill- 
advised proceeding, in which he himself had joined reluctantly, and 
only by dint of her persistence. However, he did not remind her 
of this. 

" To be sure," he replied, " I remember it clearly ; and I have 
his very words somewhere. He declined to draw it in accordance 
ivith the instructions of our solicitors, until his own opinion upon it 
had been laid before the family — a most unusual course, he said, for 
counsel in chambers to adopt, but having some knowledge of the 
parties concerned, he hoped they would pardon his interference. 
And then his words were to this effect^—' The operation of such a 
setdement may be most injurious. The parties will be tying their 
own hands most completely, without — ^as far as I can perceive — any 
adequate reason for doing so. Supposing, for instance, there should 
be occasion for raising money upon these estates during the joint 
lives of the grandson and granddaughter, and before the grand- 
daughter is of age, there will be no means of doing it. The 
limitation to her, which is a most unusual one in such cases, will 

Sireclude the possibility of representing the fee-simple. The young 
ady is now just five years old, and if this extraordinary settlemeat 
is made, no marketable title can be deduced for the next sixteen 
years, except, of course, in the case of her decease.' And many 
other objections he made, all of which, however, were overruled ; 
and after that protest, he prepared the setdement." 

" The matter was hurried through your father's slate of health ; 
for at that very time he was on his deathbed. But no harm what- 
ever has come of it, which shows that we were right, and Mr. 
Malahide quite wrong. But I have been looking to see what would 
happen, in case poor Hilary — ah, it was his own fault that all these 
restrictions were introduced. Although he was scarcely twelve 
years old, he had shown himself so thoroughly volatile, so very easy 
to lead away, and, as it used to be called by vulgar people, so 
' happy-go-lucky,' that your dear father wished, while he had the 
power, to disable him from lessening any further our lessened estates. 
And but for that settlement, where might we be f " 

"You know, my dear mother, that 1 never hked that exceedingly 
compUcated and most mistrustful settlement And if I had not 
been so sick of all business, after the loss of my .dear wife, even your 
powers of persuasion would have failed to make me execute it. At 
anv rate, it has had one good effect. It has robbed poor Hilary, 
1 great extent, of the charms that lie must have possessed lor 
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" How can they discover such things ? With a. firm of trusty 
most respectable lawyers — to me it is quite wonderfuL" 

" How many things are wondrous 1 and nothing more wondrous 
than man himself — except, of course, a Jew, They do find out ; 
and they never let us find out how they managed it. But do let me 
ask you, my dear mother, what particular turn of thought has 
compelled you to be so learned ?" 

" You mean these books ? Weil, let me think. I quite forget 
what it was that 1 wanted. It is useless to flatter me, Roland, now. 
My memory is not as it was, nor my sight, nor any other gift. 
However, I ought to be very thankful ; and 1 often try to be so." 

" Take a Httle time to think," Sir Roland said^ in his most gentle 
tone ; " and then, if it does not occur to you, we can talk of it some 

" Oh, now I remember ! They told me something about the 
poor boy being smitten with some girl of inferior station. Of 
course, even he would have a little more sense than ever to dream 
of marrying her. But youag men, although they mean nothing, are 
apt to say things that cost money. And above all others, Hilary 
may have given some grounds for damages — he is so inconsiderate! 
Now, if that should be so, and they give a large verdict, as a low- 
born jury always does against a well-bom gentleman, several deli- 
cate points arise. In the first place, has he any legd right to fall 
ill love under this settlement? And if not, how can any judgment 
take effect on his interest f And again, if he should fall in battle, 
would that stay proceedings? And if all these points should be 
settled against us, have we any power to raise tile money ? For I 
know that you have no money, Roland, except what you receive 
from land ; as under my advice every farthing of accumulation has 
been laid out in buying back, field by field, portions of our lost 
property." 

" Yes, my dear mother ; and worse than that ; every field so 
purchased has been declared or assured — or whatever they call it — 
to follow the trusts of this settlement ; so that I verily believe if I 
wanted ;£sooo for any urgent family purposes, I must raise it — if at 
all — upon mcje personal security. But surely, dear mother, you 
cannot find fault with the very efficient manner in which your own 
desires have been carried out" 

" Well, my son, I have acted for the best, and according to your 
dear father's plans. When I married your father," the old lady 
continued, with a soft quiet pride, which was quite her oini, " it was 
believed, in the very best quarters, that the Duchess Dowager of 
Chalcorbin, of ivhom perhaps you may have heard me speak- 

" Truly yes, mother, every other day." 

"And,my dearson,l have a tight to do so of my own godmother, 
and grcnt'Sunt. The sneering spirit of the present day cannot 
' '■ Vantages. Howc^'cr, your father (.as was vi^/itL.- 
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aatural on his part) felt a conviction— as tliose low Methodists m^ 
always saying of themselves — that there would be a hundred 
thousand pounds, to help him in what he was thinking of. But her 
Grace was vexed at my marriage ; and so, as you know, my dear 
Roland, I brought the Lorraines nothing." 

" Yes, my dear mother, you brought yourself, and your clear mind, 
and clever management," 

"Will you always think that of me, Roland, deai-? Whatever 
happens, when I am gone,willyou always believe that 1 did my best" 

Sir Roland was surprised at bis mother's very unusual state of 
mind. And he saw now her delicate face was softened from its 
calm composure. And the like emotion moved himself; for he was 
a man of strong feeling, though he deigned so rarely to let it out, 
and froze it so often with fatalism. 

" My dearest mother," he answered, bowing his silver hair over 
her snowy locks, " surely you know me well enough to make such a 
question needless. A more active and devoted mind never worked 
for one especial purpose — the welfare of those for whose sake you 
have abandoned show and grandeur. Ay, mother, and with as 
much success as our hereditary faults allowed. Since your labours 
began, we must have picked up fifty acres." 

" Is that all you know of it, Roland ? " asked Lady Valeria, with 
a short sigh ; " all my efforts will be thrown away, I greatly fear, 
when I am gone. One hundred and fifty-six acres and a half have 
been brought back into the Lorraine rent-roll, without even counting 
the hedgerows. And now there are two things to be done, to carry 
on this great work well. That interloper, Sir Remnant Chapman, 
a man of comparatively modem race, holds more than two thousand 
acres of the best and oldest Lorraine land. He wishes young Alice 
to marry his son, and proposes a very handsome settlement. Why, 
Roland, you told me all about it — though not quite as soon as you 
should have done," 

" I do not perceive that I neglected my duty. If t did so, 
surprise must have 'knocked me out of time,' as our good Struan 

" Mr. Hales I Mr, Hales, the clergyman I I cannot imagine 
what he could mean. But it must have been something low, of 
course ; either badger-baiting, or prize-fighting — though people of 
really good position have a right to like such things. But now wc 
must let that poor stupid Sir Remnant, who cannot even turn ft 
compliment, have his own way about silly Ahce, for the sake of 
more important things." 

" My dear mother, you sometimes try me. What can be mwe 
important than Alice f And to what overpowering influence is-|j 
to be sacrificed?" J 

" It is useless to talk like that, Sir Roland. She must dttj 
tybw^el»'*toi8nM<tfign6iaa^aji^^r" 
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> of pride, and will be the first to perceive the necessity. 

Dot be so much for the sake of the settlement, for that of 
course will go with her ; but we must make it a stipulation, and 
have it set down under hand and seal, that Sir Remnant, and after 
time his son, shall sell to us, at a valuation, any pieces of our 
n land wliich we may be able to repurchase. Now, Roland, you 
□ever would have thought of tiiaL It is a most admirable plan, 
■tsitnot?" 

" It is worthy of your ingenuity, mother. But will Sir Remnant 
agree ta it } He is fond of his acres, like all landowners." 

" One acre is as good as another to a man of modem lineage. 
Some of that land passed from us at the time of the great confis- 
cation, and some was sold by that reckless man, the last Sir Hilary 
■" ■ — The Chapmans have held very little of it for even so much. 
:entunes ; how then can they be attached to it ? No, no. 
You must make that condition, Roland, the first and the most 
essential pmnt. As for the settlement, that is nothing ; though of 
course you will also insist upon it. For a girl of Alice's birth and 
appearance we could easily get a larger settlement and a much 
higher position, by sending her to London for one season, under 
Lady de Lampnor. But how would that help us towards getting 
back The land?" 

" You look 30 learned," said Sir Roland, smiling, "with all thos 
books which you seemto have mastered, that surely we raayemplc 
you to draw the deed for signature by Sir RemnacL" 

" I have Utile doubt that I could do it," replied the ancient ladjTf 
who took everything as in earnest ; "but I am not so strong as I 
was, and therefore Twishyou to push things forward. I have given 
up, as you know, my proper attention to many little matters (which 
go on very badly without me) simply that all my small abilities 
might be devoted to this great purpose. I hope to have still a few 

iftjts left — but two things I must see accomplished before I can 
cave this world in peace. Ahce must marry Captain Chapman, 
upon the conditions which I have expressed, and Hilary must 
marry a fortune, with special clauses enabUng him to invest it in 
land upon proper trusts. The boy is handsome enough for any- 
thing ; and his fame for courage, and his martial bearing, and 
above all his regimentals, will make him irresistible. But he musi 
It stay at the wars too long. It is too great a risk to run." 
" Well, my dear mother, I must confess that your scheme is a 
verjr fine one. Supposing, I mean, that the object is worth it ; of 
which I am by no means sure, I have not made it the purpose 
' of my hfe to recover the Lorraine estates ; I have not toded and 
schemed for that end ; although," he added with dry irony, which 
quite escaped his mother's sense, " it is of course a far less exertion 
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, loves z. girl without a penny — though the Grower must have 

hfid good markets lately, according to the price of vegetables." 
Clever as Sir Roland was, he made the mistake of the outer world : 
there are no such tilings as " good markets." 

" Alice is a mere child," replied her grandmother, smiling placidly ; 
" she cannot have the smallest idea yet, as to what she likes, or 
dislikes. The Captain is quite as well bred as his father ; and 
he can drive four-in-hand. I wonder that she has shown such 
presumption, as either to like or dislike him. It is your fault, 
Roland. Perpetual indulgence sets children up to such dreadful 
things ; of which they must be broken, painfully, having been 
encouraged so." 

" My dear mother," Sir Roland answered, keeping his own 
opinions to himself, " you clearly know how to manage young girls, 
a great deal better than I do. Will you talk to Alice (in your own 
convincing and most eloquent manner) if I send her up to you ? " 

" With the greatest pleasure," said Lady Valeria, having long 
expected this : "you may safely leave her to me, I believe. Chits 
of girls must be taught their place. But I mean to be very quiet 
with her. Let nie see her to-morrow, Roland ; I ani tired now, and 
could not manage her, without more talking than I am &t ibn 
Therefore I will say ' good evening.'" 



CHAPTER XXXVir. 

ACHES V. ACRES. 
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Alice had " plenty of spirit of her oivn," which of course , ,^ 
called "sense of dignity;" but in spite of it all, she was most 
unwilling to encounter her valiant grandmother. And she knew 
that this encounter was announced the moment she was sent for. 

"Is my hair right.'" Are my bows right? Has the old dog 
left any paw-marl^ on me?" she asked herself; but would rather 
have died— as in her quick way she said to herself— than have 
confessed her fright by asking any of the maids to tell her. Betwixt 
herself and her grandmother there was little love lost, and still 
less kept ; for each looked down upon the other from the heights 
of impartial duty. "A flighty, romantic, unfledged girl, with nO 
deference towards her superiors" — "A cold-blooded, crafty, plotting 
old woman, without a bit of faith in any one ;" — thus each would 
have seen the other's image, if she had looked into her own n ' ' 
and faced its impressions honestly. 

The elder lady, having cares of her own, contrived for the s 
part to do very well without seeing much of her grandchild ; 
'~ the other hand was quite resigned 10 the a'^"' — ~^ 
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^Mw^^^ Bi^' Alice could never perceive the justice c 
f reproaches wherewith she was mel, whenever she game, f 
having come more often where she was not wanted. 

Now with all her courage ready, and not a sign in eye, fao 
or bearing, of the disquietude all the while fluttering in the shadM 
of her he.irt, the young lady looked at the ancient lady respcctruU]F^ 
and saluted her. Two fairer types of youth and ^e, of innocence'^ 
and experience, of maiden grace and matron dignity, scarcely net "' 
be sought for ; and the resemhiance of their features heighteoi 
the contrast of age and character. A sculptor might havi ' 

gleamed to reckon the points of beauty inherited by the i 
om the matron — the shm round neck, the graceful carriage 
well-shaped head, the elliptic arch of brow, the broad yet softlj 
moulded forehead, as well as the straight nose and delicate chm 
• — a strong resemblance of details, but in the expression of the 
whole an even stronger difference. For Alice, besides the bright 
play of youtli and all its glistening carelessness, was gifted with 
a kinder and larger nature than her grandmother. And as a kind, 
large-fruited tree, to all who understand it, shows — even by its 
bark and foliage and the expression of its growth^ — the vigour of 
the virtue in it, and liberality of its juice j so a fine sweet human 
nature breathes and shines in the outer aspect, bright: 
glance, and enriches the smile, and makes the whole creati 
charming. 

But Alice, though blest with this very nice manner of cont 
plating humanity, was quite unable to bring it to bear upon 
countenance of her grandmother. We aU know how the very 
benevolence perpetually is pulled up short j and even the turn of a 
word, or a look, or a breath of air with a chill in it scatters fine 
ideas into comers out of harmony. 

"You may take a chair, my dear, if you please," said haAy 
Valeria, graciously ; " you seem to be rather pale to-day. 1 hope you 
have not taken anything likely to disagree with you. If you have, 
there is still a little drop left of my famous ginger cordial. You 
make a face I That is not becoming. You ■ . - 

childish tricks. You are — let me see, how old 

" Seventeen years and a half, madam ; about last Wednesd; 
fortnight." 

"It is always good to be accurate, Alice. 'About' i; 
loose word indeed. It may have been either that day or another," 

" It must have been either that day or some other," said Alice, 
gravely curtsying. 

" You inherit this catchword style from your father. I p; 
it over, asyou are so young, But the sooner you leave it oif, ' 
better. There are many things now that you must leave 
For instance, you must not pretend to be witty. 
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I did not suppose that it was, grandmother." 

"There used to be some wit, when I was young, but none of it 
has descended. There is nothing more fatal to a young girl's 
prospects than a sad ambition for jesting. And it is conceniing 
your prospects now, that i wish to advise you Idndly. I hear from 
your father a very sad thing — that you receive with mgratitude the 
plans which we have formed for you." 

" My father has not told me of any plans at all about me." 

" He may not have told you ; but you know them well. Con- 
sulting yom- own welfare and the interest of the family, we have 
resolved that you should at once receive the addresses of Captain 
Chapman." 

" You cannot be so cruel, I am s 
cannot, I would sooner die than si 

"Young girls always talk like that when their fancy does not 
happen to be caught. When, however, that is the case, they care 
not how they degrade themselves. This throws upon their elders 
the duty of judging and deciding for them, as to what will conduce 
to their happiness." 

" To hear Captain Chapman's name alone conduces to my 

" I beg you, Alice, to explain what you mean. Your expressions 
arc strong ; and I am not sure that they are altogether respectful." 

" I mean them to be quite respectful, grandmother ; and I do 
not mean them to be too strong. Indeed I should despair of 
making them so." 

" You are very provoking. Will you kindly state your objections 
to Captain Chapman?" 

Alice for the first time dropped her eyes under the old lady's 
steadfast gaze. She felt that her intuition was right, but she could 
not put it into words. 

"Is it his appearance, may I ask? Is he too short for your 
ideal ? Are his eyes too small, and his hair too thin ? Does he 
slouch in walking, and turn his toes in? Is it any trumpery of that 
Bort?" aslccd Lady Valeria, though in her heart such things were 
not scored as " trumpery." 

" Were such things trumpery when you were young ? " her grand- 
child longed to ask, but duty and good training checked her. 

"His appearance is bad enough," she replied, "but I do not 
attach much importance to thaL" " As if 1 believed it 1 " thought 
Lady Valeria. 

"Then what is it that proves fatal to him in your sagacious 
judgment?" 

" I beg you as a favour not to ask me, madam. I cannot — I 
cannot explain to you." 

"Nonsense, child," said the old lady smiling, "you woul! 
ft be so absurd if you had only seen a htile good society^jjftg 
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" Then it is this," the maiden answered, with her grey eyes fuU 
on her grandmother's face, and a rich blush addina :o their lustre : 
" Captain Chapman is not what I cAU a good man.^ 

" la what way ? How? What have you heard against him? 
he is not perfect, you can make him so." 

" Never, never! He is a very bad man. He despisi 
and he — he looks — he stares quite insolently — even at 

" Well, this is a little too good, I declare I " exclaimed her grand- 
mother, with as loud a laugh as good breeding ever indulges in. 
" My dear child, you must go to London ; you must be presented 
at Court ; you must kam a little of the ways of the world ; and see 
the first gentleman in Europe. How his Royal Highness will 
laugh, to be sure ! I shall send him the story through Lady de 
Lampnor, that a young lady hates and abhors her intended, because 
he even ventures to look at her I " 

"You cannot understand mc, madam. And I will not pretend 
to argue with you." 

" I should hope not indeed. If we spread this story at the be- 
ginning of the season, and have you presented while it is fresh, we 
may save you, even yet, from your monster, perhaps. There will 
be such eagerness to behold you, simply because you must not be 
looked at, that everybody will be at your feet, all dosing their eyts 
for your sake, 1 should hope." 

Mce was a very sweet-tempered girl ; but all the contempt with 
which in her heart she unconsciously regarded her grandmother 
was scarcely enough to keep her from flashing forth at this common 
raillery. Large tears of pride and injured delicacy formed in her 
eyes, Dal she held them in ; only asking with a curtsy, " May I go 
now, if you please ? " 

"To be sure, you may go. You have done quite enough. You 
have made-me laugh so that I want my tea. Only remember one 
serious thing — the interest of the family requires that you should 
soon learn to he looked at. Vou must begin to take lessons at 
once. Within six months you must be engaged, and within twelve 
months you must be married to Captain Stephen Chapman." 

" I trow not," said Alice to herself, as with another curtsy, and 
a shudder, she retreated! 

But she had not long been sitting by herself, and feeling the 
bitterness of defeat, before she determined, with womanly wit, to 
have 'a triumph somewhere ; so she ran at once to her father's room, 
and he of course was at home to her. " If you please, dear papa, 
you must shut your books, and you must come into this great chair, 
and you must not shut even one of your eyes, but listen in the most 
lasectiul manner to all 1 have to say to you." 
^yUcJ^^^ear," Sir Roland answered ; " what must be must. Voa^ 
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^^Sre 3 thorough tyrant. The days are certainly getlmg longer ; but wS^ 
scarcely seem to be long enough for you to toniient your father." 

" Ko candles, papa, if you please, as yet. What I have to say 
can be said in tlie dark, and that will enable you to look at me, 
papa, which otherwise you could scarcely do. is it true that you 
are plotting to marry me to that odious Captain Chapman ?" 

Sir Roland began to think what to say ; for his better nature 
often told him to wash his hands of this loathsome scheme. 

" Are yovi so tired of me already," said the quick girl, with sound 
of tears in her voice ; " have I behaved so very badly, and shown 
so little love for you, that you. want to kill me so very soon, father f 

" Alice, come Alice, you know how I love you ; and that all that 
I care for is your own good." 

" And are we so utterly different, papa, in our tastes, and percep- 
tions, and principles, that you can ever dream that it is good for 
me to marry Mr. Chapman?" 

"Well, my dear, he is a very nice man, quiet, and gentle, and 
kind to every one, and most attentive to bis father. He could place 
you in a very good position, Alice ; and you would still be near me. 
Also, there are other reasons making it desirable," 

"WTiat other reasons, papa, may I know? Something about 
land, I suppose. Land is at the bottom of every mischief." 

" You desperate little radical I Wellj I will confess that land 
has a good deal lo do with it." 

"Papa, am I worth twenty acres to you? Tell the truth now, 
am I?" 

" My darling, you are so very foolish. How can you ask such 

- " Well, then, am I worth fifty ? Come now, am I worth as much 
as fifty ? Don't be afraid now, and say that I am, if you really feel 
that I am not." 

" How many fifties — would you like to know ? Come to me, and 
I will tell you." 

" No, not yet, papa. There is po Idss for you, unless you say 
I am worth a thousand ! " 

" You little coquette ; You keep all your coquetries for your own 
old father, I do believe." 

" Then tell me that I am worth a thousand, father— a thousand 
acres of good rich land with trees and hedges, and cows and sheep 
— surely I never can be worth all that ; or at any rate not to you, 

" You are worth to me," said Sir Roland Lorraine — as she fell into 
his arras, and sobbed, and kissed him, and stroked his white beard, 
and then sobbed again — "not a thousand acres, but ten thousand 
— land, and hearth, and home, and heart ! " 

" Then after all you do love me, father. I call nothing love that 
iovea anything else. And how much," she asked, with hucaWPfe 
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is neck, and her red Ups curving to a crafty whisper — " hiw^ 
much shonld I be worth, if I married a man I despise and dislike ? 
Enough for my grave, and no more, papa ; just the size of your 
small book-table." 

Here she fell away, lost in her father's arms, and for the n 
could only sigh, with her tips and eyelids quivering ; ai 
Roland watching her pale loving face, was iaclincd to hate his o 
mother. " Vou shall marry no one, my own child," he whispcP 
through her unbraided hair ; " no one whom you do not love dcnrlifl 
and who is not thoroughly worthy of you," 1 

" Then 1 will not matry any one, papa," she answered, with, a.1 
smile reviving ; " for I do not love any one a bit, papa, except mjr ■ 
own father, and my own brother ; and Uncle Straan, of course, and 

outer and milder manner. And as for being worthy of "" 
it worth very much, I know. Still, if I am worth only 
half an acre, I must be too good for that Captain Chapman." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. ■ 

IN THE DEADLY BREACH. B 

The stem and strong will of a single man is a very fine thing for 
weaker men — and still more so for women — to dwell upon. But 
\ strong will of a host of men, set upon one purpose, and 
resolved lo win it or die for it, is a power lliat conquers the powers 
of earth and of nature arrayed against them. The British army 
was resolved to carry by storm Badajos; and their vigorous manner 
of selling about it, and obstinate way of going on with it, over- 
came at last the strength of all that tried to stand bdbre them. 

This was the more to their credit, because — the worst of 
Clings for a man to get over— even the weather itself was againH 
them. Nothing makes a deeper depression in the himian systo^ 
than long spite of weather does. The sense of luck is still over - 
ftU (in spite of philosophy and mathematics), and of all the fc 
haviouT of fortune, what comes home to our roofs and hats s 
mpressively as the weather does? 

Now, ihotouglily as these British men were resolved to \_ 
within the wall, with equal thoroughness very brave Frenehm 
were resolved to keep Uiem out. And these had the weather \ 
their favour ; for it is an ill wind that blows no one any good ; 
the rain that rains on the just and unjust seems to have a preferet 
for the latter, Though it must be acknowledged in the present ca 
that having a view to justice, a man of equal mind might say ther 

1 much on either side. At any rate, the rain kcpt-j 
ir of any mistake among them. 
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Moreover, the moon, between the showers, came out at night, or 
the sun by day— according to the habits of each of them— exactly 
when they were wjmted hy the Frenchmen, and not at all by the 
Englishmen. If an Enghshman wanted to work in the dark the 
moon would get up Just behind his back; and muskets, rides, and 
cannon itself were trained on him, as at a target ; and his only 
chance was to fall flat on his stomach, and shrink back like a toad , 
in a bed of strawberries. And this made us eager to advance, per 

And after being shot at for a length of time, almost every man 
one can meet with desires to have his turn of shooting. Not for 
the sake of revengCj or anything low at all in that way ; but simply 
from that love of fairness which lies hidden — too deep sometimes — 
somewhere or other in all of us. We are anxious to do, one to 
another, as the others desire to do to us ; and till we come to a 
different condition, men must shoot and be shot at. 

All these peaceable distinctions, and regards of right and wrong, 
were utterly useless and out of place in front of the walls of Badajos. 
Kight or wron^, the place must be taken ; and this was the third 
time of trying it. Fury, freiwy, rushing slaughter, and death (that 
lies still when the heat is over), who can take and tell them truly ; 
and if he could, who would like to do it, or who would thank him 
to hear of it ? 

All the British army knew that the assault was to be made that 
night i and the Frenchmen, as appeared by-and-by, knew right 
wdl what was coming. For when the April sun went down in the 
brightest azure of all blue skies, a hush of wonder and of waiting 
fell and lay upon all the scene. 

The English now were grown to be what they always grow to 
be with much fighting — sohd in their ways, and (according to the 
nature of things) hot or cool with disciphne, square in their manner 
of coming up, and hard to be sent back again, certain sure of their 
strength to conquer, and ready to charge the devil himself if he had 
the courage to wait for them. They were under a man who knew 
how to lead them, and trusted them to follow him ; their blood was 
stirred without grand harangues or melo-dramatic eloquence. 

Every man in that solid army knew his own work, and meant to 
do it, shoulder to shoulder, with rival hardihood and contagious 
scorn of death. 

The walls were higher and the approach much harder than at 
Ciudad Rodrigo ; the garrison stronger, and the captain a Strenuous 
and ingenious warrior. Therefore on the 6th of April, i8i2, as the 
storming parties watched the sunset fading along the Guadiana, 
and the sudden fall of night, which scarcely gives a bird time to 
twitter on his roost, they wanted no prophet to tell them how 
different their number would be to-morrow. But still, as the propc 
fvd coiiiforting law of human nature ordains it, every ini(n tT " "" 
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or at any rate hoped, that his messmate rather than huusdf was 
the one to leave a widow and orphans by midnight. 

Hilary Lorraine was now beginning to get used to fighling. At 
tirsl, in spite of all his talk about his sword and so on, blows and 
bloodshed went against the grain of his kind and gay nature. I 
even thought, in his fresh aversion at so many corpses, that n._ 
was a worse institution than law, That error, however, he wall j 
beginning to abjure, through the pwwer of custom, aided by tWofl 
sapient reflections. The first of these was that without mue' 
slaughter there can he no real glory — an article which the yom 
man had now made up his mind to attain ; and his oUier wi 
recollection was that a Frenchman is the natural enemy of tl 
bumaD race, and must, at all hazards and at any sacrifice of piotji 
lives, be extirpated. Moreover, he may. have begun to sliare, fcr 
virtue of his amiability, the views of his brother-officers, which 4 
course were duly professionaL So that this young fcilow, upon tOJ 
whole, was as full of fight as the best of them. 

" No man died that night with more glory — yet many died, i 
there was much glory." So writes the Thucydiiles of this war ; 
about Hilary (as good-luck willed it), but one of his senior officwsil 
And that such a sentence should ever have been written, is a thing'l 
to think about. With all that dash of bright carnage fresh on r"""^ 
page of one who did his duty so grandly both with sword and p. . 
peaceful writers (knowing more of sandy commons and the fari^ 
house fagot than of fascines and gabions, of capons than of capoiH 
niircs, and of shot grapes than of grapeshot) wisely may stick IT 
the gardening-knife, or in fiercest moments the pruniug-hook ; a 
have solhing to say to the stark sword-blade. 

Such duty becomes tenfold a pleasure, when the sword-tlades n 
only swing overhead or gUtter at the unarmed breast ; but, bolted 
into great beams of wood at the most offensive angles, are flashing^ 
in the dark at the stomach of a man, like a vast electric porcupine ; 
while bursting shells and powder-barrels, and blasts of grapeshot 
thick as hail (drowning curses, shrieks, and wails), sweep the craggy 
rampart clear, or leave only corpses roasting. Such, and worse by 
a thousandfold than words may render or mind conceive, was the 
struggle of that awful night at the central breach of Badajos ; and 
here was Hilary Lorraine, wounded, spent with fruitless efforts, 
dashed backward on spikes and on bayonet-points, trampled under 
foot, and singed by the beard of a smouldering comrade, yet glad 
vcn to lie still for a minute in the breathless depths of exhaustion. 
All up with me now "he was faintly thinking — -"perhaps my father 
will be satisfied. Good-bye, dear Ahce, and darhng Mabel — and 
^od eight to this poor Hilary !" 

And here his career — of fame or of shame — must have been ova 
and done with, if he had not already won good-liking among t 
ijiaiiy. For one of them with his ncstit ----'-■ 
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planted on the young officer's breast, caught a 
face, by the light of a fire-ball, stopped short, and stooped over 

" Blow me I " he exclaimed, while likely to be blown into a 
thousand pieces ; " if this hain't the very young chap as saved me 
when I wur a dropping upon the road. One good turn desarves 
another. Here, Bob, lend a hand, my boy." 

"Ahand I Ican'i lend theeahinch,"cried Bob; "they be squaring 
me up like a squatting match." 

For while all the front men were thus lying dead, the men from 
the rear would not stop from shoving, and bodily heaving the others 
before them, as buffaloes rush when they lose their wits. They 
tiinist, every rnan his front man on the ehaiaux de frise, as if it 
were a joke, with that bitter recklessness of life and readiness to 
take their own turn at death which drive in one solid mass all true 
Britons, and their cousins across the Atlantic, whenever the strong 
blood is churned within them. And yet all this time they know 
what they are about 

And so did these two soldiers now. Neither time nor room had 
they to lift poor Hilary out of the hed of shattered granite where he 
lay, with wedged spikes sticking into him. And the two men who 
wanted to do it were swept by the surge of living bodies upwards. 
But first they did this— which saved his life— ihey threw two muskets 
across him. Loaded or empty, they knew not ; and of course it 
could not matter so long as the climbing men (clambering hard to 
their death) found it readier for their feet to tread on the bridge of 
these muskets (piered with blocks of granite) than on the ribs of 
poor Hilary. So the struggle went on j and there he lay, and began 
to peep under other people's legs. 

In this rather difficult position he failed to make out anything at 
all to satisfy or to please him. Listeners hear little good of them- 
selves, and lurking gazers have about the same luck. Not that 
Hilary was to be blamed for lying in this groove, inasmuch as he 
really had no chance or even time to get out of it. A great 
hulking York shi rem an (as he turned out) had fallen obliquely upon 
Hilary's bridge, and was difficult to push aside, and quite mi- 
possible to lift up. He groaned a good deal, but he was not dead 
—if he had not been a Yorkshiremaa the one fact might have 
impUed the other, but Yorkshiremen do groan after death : however, 
he was not dead ; and he keeps a mill on the Swale at this minute. 

Hilary, under these disadvantages, naturally tried to lessen 
them ; and though he was pretty safe where he lay — unless a sbcll 

came through the Yorkshireman, and that would have needed s 

very strong charge — still he became discontented. What with If " 

pain of his wound or wounds (for he knew to his cost that he li' 

several of them), also the violent thirst which followed, as v) "" 

ache ofhis cramped position, and apiece<rf.« 
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. , tied him, he began to grow more and more desirous of 
cliange of air. 

" Now, my dear sir," he said, with Ms usual courtesy, 
Yorkshireman, " you do not mean to be in my way of coui , .._, 
the fact is that I can't get out of this hole by reason of yonr 
incumbency. If you could only, without inconvenience, give a little 
roll to the right or left, you would be in quite as good a position 
yourself; or if you have grown attached to this particular spot, 
I would try to replace you afterwards." 

" Grah ! " was the Yorkshireman'a only reply, a grunt of contempt 
and of surly temper, which plainly meant " go to — Halifax." 

" This is uncivil of you," answered Hilary ; " it is getting so hot 
in here that 1 shall be forced to retort, I fear, your discourtesy. 1 
beg your pardon a thousand times for making this sharp suggestion." 

With these words he pricked the great son of the north in a 
sensitive part with a loose spike he had found by the light of a 
French fireball ; whereupon, with a curse, the fellow rolled overt 
like one of his father's millstones. Then Hilary crawled from Ir' 
hole of refuge, and stifBy resting on his band and knees, survcyi 
the scene of carnage. 

The moon bad now risen, and was shining gloomily under 
stripe of heavy cloud, over the bastion of the Trinidad, and into tl . 
channel of the fatal breach, down which the sultry night wind 
sighed, laden with groans, whenever curses and roar of artillery left 
room for them. The breach itself was still unstormed, and looked 
more teri-ible than ever ; for the sword-blades fixed at the top were 
drenched and reeking to the hilt with red, and three had corpses 
impaled upon them with scarlet coats, gay in the moonlight. The 
rest, like the jaws of a gorging crocodile, presented their bloody 
ja^edness, closed here and there with bmbs, or heads, or other 
parts of soldiers. For the moment the British had fallen back to 
Ilie other side of the ravelin, and their bugles were sounding tor the 
retreat, while the triumphant French were shooting, and shouting 
" Why enter you not all at Badajos, messieurs ? It is a good place 
for the English health. Why enter you not then Badajos ?" 

The sullen Britons answered not, but waited for orders to begin 
again ; recovering breath, and heart, and spirit, and gathering 
cwser to one another, to be sure that anybody was alive. For 
more than two thousand men lay dead or dying in a space of one 
hundred yards square. Of the survivors, every man felt that every 
Other man had done his best — but how about himself? Could he 
be sure that he never had flinched, nor even hung back for a foot or 
so, nor pushed any other man on to the spikes to save himself from 
goiDg llierc? And was that cursed fortress never to betaken by 
any skill of strength ? was even Lord Wellington wrqng for once in 
tettio g lliera to do it? and was it to be said in every British 
~"" Ihat Britons were not of the stuff trf,'^"^" '■"' *" 
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regiment, more neatlj' than pleasantly attached to the front door 
a large mansion. Across his breast and amis a couple of musket- 
straps were tightly strained andpegged with bayonets into the limber 
so firmly that this active officer could not even put foot to the ground- 
On. his head was a very conspicuous fool's cap made of a copy of 
a proclamation, with that word in large type above his brows ; 
while a gigantic grenadier, as dpsy as a tiddler, was zealously con- 
ducting the exhibition, by swinging him slowly to and fro, to the 
tune of Margery Daw, even as children swing each other on a farm- 

Sird gate. The Major's fiiry and the violence of his language may 
e imagined, but must not be reported. He had always been famous 
for powers of swearing ; but in this case he outdid himself, renew- 
ing (every moment) and redoubling the grins of all spectitors. 

" You shall swing for this," he screamed to his shown-an, just as 
Hilary came up ; " you shall swing for this, you," etc., et;. 

"You shwing first, old cock, at any rate," the grenadier answered, 
with a graceful sweep of the door and the pendent major. 

" Oh Lorraine, Lorraine," cried the latter, as the arc of his revo- 
lution brought him face to face with Hilary ; "for hcavtn's sake, 
stop these miscreants — ah, you can do nothing, I see — yoi are hit 
badly, my poor boy." 

" My friend," said Hilary to the grenadier, with that pCTSuasive 
grace which even the costermongers could not resist; "vou are 
muclitoo good a soldier to make alaughing-stockof a braveBrilish 
officer. I camiot attempt to use force with you, for you are'.ucky 
enough to be unwounded. Thank God for that, and release your 
prisoner — remember he is not a Frenchman, but a brave and gaod 
Eftglish major." 

With. these, and perhaps some more solid persuasions, he ob. 
tiined the relief of his senior officer, who for some moments could 
scarcely speak, through excitement and exhaustion. But he made 
signs to Hilary that he had something to say of great importance, 
and preseetly led hiiu into a narrow archway. 

" There will be vile work done in that house," he contrived at 
last to tell Hilary; "the men were had enough at Rodrigo,but they 
will be ten times worse to-night. We are all so scattered about 
that no maahas his own officer near him, and he don't care a button 
for any others. It was for trying to restrain some scoundrels of the 
Fifth Division that I was treated in that cursed way. Only think 
how we should feel, Lorraine, if our own daughters were exposed so !" 

*' I haven't got any daughters," said Hilary, groaning with pain, 
perhaps at the thought " But I'd drive my sword through any 
man's heart — that is to say, if I had got any sword, or any arm to 
drive it with." His sword had been carried away fay a grapeshot, 
and his right arm hong loose in a cluster of blood ; for he had 
BOthiag to bind it up with. 
~'t^Vm*re a man, though aw 
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.g touched a little by Hilary's strength of expressi 

3 he had two nice pretty daughters, out of harm's wa; 
it is most unlucky that you are hit so hard." 

"That is quite my own opinion. However, I can hold out 
bit, Major, for any work that requires no streogih." 

" Do you know where to find any of our own fellows? 
would be quite ready to fight these blackguards ; they ai 
sore about the way those scoundrels stole into the town. We 
aiways been the foremost hitherto. Your legs are all righfc 
suppose, my boy," 

" All right, except that 1 am a trifle light-headed, and that always 
fiies to the le^s — or at least we used to say so at Oxford." 

" Never mmd what you said at Oxford. Only mind what you 
say in Badajos. Collect every man you can find of ours. Tell him 
the Fifth are murdering, robbing, cheating us again, as they did by 
sneaking in at a comer, and insulting our best officers. Drunk, 
sober, briiig them alL The more our men drink, the 
Ibey get." It is Lkely enough that otRcers of the Fifth Divisioo 
would have thought the same paradox of their own men. 

" I cannot pet along at my usual pace," said Hilary ; " but I 
do my best. But will not the mischief be done already?" 

" I hope not. I asked Count Zamora, who seems to be the fore- 
most man of the town, which-he thought most of— his wine, or his 
daughters. And he answered of course as a gentleman must. His 
cellars contain about 300 bults ; il will take some time for our men 
to drink that. And I spread a report of their quality, and a rumour 
that all the ladies had escaped. The night is hot. AH the men 
wilt plunge into those vast cellars first. And when they come up, 
any sober man will be a match for twenty." 

"What a pest that I am so knocked about!" cried Hilary, quite 
forgetting his pain, in the chivahy of Ills nature. " Major, if only 
for half-an-hour you can hold back the devilry, I wil! answer for 
the safety of the household. But beware of fire." 

*' You need not tell me about that, young man. I have seen this 
«-ork before you were horn. I shall pick up a cloak and bcreite, 
and cork my eyebrows, and be a Spaniard ; major-domo, or what- 
ever they cull it. I can jabber the tongue a bit ; enough to go down 
with English cars. I will be the steward of the cellars, and show 
tbem where the best wine is ; and they don't know wine from 
brandy. And they will not know me, in their cups, till I order ihem 
all into custody. Be quick ; there is no more time to lose." 

HibtiyBxw that Major Clumps was going to play a very dangerous 
part ; for many of the men had their muskets loaded, and reclced 
no* al whom they fired them. However, tlicrc was nothing bettc 
for it; and so he set out upon his own errand, ■wVvctvVc w*'^' 
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Sadly thus thinking, but after the manner of our nation -.lot 
declaring it, they were surprised by a. burst of light, and a flight of 
glittering streaks in it. Aid almost before these came down again, 
they saw that the murderous cheval defrise had a great gap in its 
centre. With a true British cheer, stirring every British heart, out 
they rushed from their shelter, and up the dark breach, and into 
Badajos. 

One form, however, passed first into Badajos with undisputed 
precedence, because it hajipened to be close by, when the sword- 
blades rocketed away so. And not only that, but the act of that 
one had enabled the others to follow — an act of valour inspired by 
luck, and incited by bodily anguish. 

It was thus, la the depth of that horrible pause and dejection 
of the assailants, Hilary, getting relieved of his cramp, rose slowly 
and stood in a sheltered spot, to recover himself before running 
away. Everything seemed much against him, so far as he could 
discover ; and no one with a social turn was there to discuss the 
poaition. 

Moreover, his wounds were beginning at once to sting him and 
to stiffen him — a clever arrangement made by nature to teach men 
not to fight so much. Neatly mad with pain — which is felt tenfold 
as much by quick-bom Normans as by slow-bom Dutchmen — he 
saw a shell fall and roll very kindly just between his dragging feet. 
It carried a very long fusee, sticking out of it, at a handsome curve, 
and steadily spluttermg with fire, like the tail of a rat, when bad 
boys have ignited it. 

" For better, for worse," cried Hilary, talking to himself, even in 
his agony, by the power of habit : "go into that hole, my friend, 
and do your utmost there." So much had he been knocked about, 
that the shell (although a light one) was as much as he could stagger 
with ; till he dropped it into a shelfy hole, which he had long been 
looking at, under the baulk of six-inch beam, into which the swords 
were rivetted. Then down he fell — ^whether from exhaustion or 
presence of mind he could never telL Through the jags of the 
riven granite he heard the shell in a smothered way sputtering (like 
a " devil " in a wasp's nest), and then with a thunderous roar and 
whiz, and a rush through the air of Wood, stone, and iron, ihe 
Frenchman's deadly bar was burst 

For a moment Lorraine was so stunned and shaken that all he 
could do was to stay on the ground ; but the shock made one of bis 
wounds bleed afresh, and this perhaps revived him. At any rate 
he arose, and feebly tottered in over the crest of the breach. The 
soldiers of the Forty-third and Fifty-second Regiments gave hira a 
cheer as they ran up the steep, while on the part of the enemy not 
a weapon was levelled at him. This, however, was not from any 
admiration of his valour — though Frenchmen are oflen i " " 
■ ■ ' /oes— but because these heroic t' * "" " " 
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cornpctled to abandon the breaches. Being taken in tlic rear 
the Fifth Division, which had farced its way in at San Vincei 
knowing also tha.t the castle had fallen, and seeing their a 
defence lie shattered, tbey retired tiirongh the town and across 
biid^ of the Guadiana. 

And now it is an accursed truth that tlie men who had been sucb 
glorious heroes, such good brethren to one another, strong, and 
grand, and pitiful turned themselves within half an hour into some- 
thing biver than the beasts that perish. They proved that the 
worst of war is not bloodshed, agony, and slow death ; not even 
trampled freedom, hatred, tyranny, and treachery. On that same 
night of heroism, patriotism, and grand devotion, the nicest and 
most amiable vice mdulged by those very same heroes and devoted 
patriols, was swinish and wallowing drunkenness. Rapine, arson, 
fury, munier, and outrages unspeakable— even their own allies the 
Spaniard^ glad to be quit of the French, and to welcome warmly 
these deLvei'ers, found bitter cause, ere sunrise, to lament the 
British victory. 

So it came to pass that young Lorraine, weak and weary, and 
vainly seeking a surgeon to bind up his wounds, was compelled to 
tight once more that night, before he could lay him down and rest. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. ^H 

SHERRV SACK, 

There would seem to be times, and scenes, and. cases, in which 
human nature falls helpless under sudden contain in ation, a mental 
outbreak of black murrain, leprosy, or plague. A panic, a supersti- 
tious fervour, a patriotic or social rush, a rebellion, a " revival " — 
aU of these drive men ia masses, lite swine down a precipice ; but 
the sack of a large town bloodily stormed is more maddening than 
all the rest put together. 

Even good and steady soldiers caught the taint of villainy, 
They confessed (when their he.-idaches began to gee better) how 
thoroughly ashamed they were of themselves, for having been led 
into crime and debauch by the scamps and the scum of the regi- 
ment. Srill, at the moment, they were as bad as, or even worse 
than consistent blackguards ; because they had more strength to 
rush astray. 

Hilary knew mankind very little, and only from a gentleman's 
point of view; so that when he found, or lost, his way into the great 
sijuare of the town, he was quite amazed, in bis weak state of mind, 
by the scene he was breaking into. Here, \iy the light of a blazing 
. ._^__ --- jg of pQstly furniture, he descried Major Clmn8s,pf.,j|iM 
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regiment, more neatly than pleasantly attached to the front < 
alai^ mansion. Across his breast and arms a couple of musket- 
straps were tightly strained and pegged with bayonets into the timber 
80 firmly that this active officer could not even put foot to the grnund 
On. his head was a very conspicuous fool's cap made of a copy of 
a proclamation, with that word in large type above his brows ; 
while a gigantic grenadier, as tipsy as a liddler, was zealously x;oa- 
ducting the exhibition, by swinging him slowly to ajid frj, to the 
tune of Margery Daw, even as children swing each other oa a farm- 
yard gate. The Major's fury and the violence of his langsage may 
be imagined, but must not be reported. He had always be:nfamous 
for powers of swearing ; but in this case he outdid himself, renew- 
ing (every moment) and redoubling the grins of all spectitors. 

" You shall swing for this," he screamed to his shownan, just as 
Hilary came up ; " you shall 'swing for this, you," etc., et7. 

" You shwing first, old cock, at anyrate,"the grenadier answered, 
with a graceful sweep of the door and the pendent major. 

" Oh Lorraine, Lorraine," cried the latter, as the arc of his revo- 
lution brought him face to face with Hilary; "for heav(n's sake, 
stop these miscreants — ah, you can do nothing, I see — yoi are hit 
baoly, my poor boy," 

" My friend," said Hilaiy to the grenadier, with that persuasive 
grace which even the cosiermongers could not resist; "you are 
nwch too good a soldier to make a laughing-stock of a brave British 
officer. I cannot attempt to use force with you, for you are lucky 
enough to be unwounded. Thank God for that, and release your 
' prisoner — remember he is not a Frenchman, but a brave and grod 
English major." 

With-these, and perhaps some more solid persuasions, he ol> 
tnined the relief of his senior officer, who for some moments coulc^ 
scarcely speak, through excitement and exhaustion. But he made 
wgns to Hilary that he had something to say of great iniportancCj 
and presently led him into a narrow archway. 

" There will be vile work done in that house," he contrived at 
last 10 tell Hilary; "the men were bad enough at Rodrigo,but th^ 
will b'e ten times worse to-night. We are all so scattered about 
that no man has his own officer near him, and he don't care abutton 
for any others. It was for trying to restrain some scoundrels of the 
Fifth Division that I was treated in that cursed way. Only thbk 
how we should feci, Lorraine, if our own daughters were exposed SO 1 " 

" I haven't got any daughters," said Hilary, groaning with pain, 
perhaps at the thought. "But I'd drive my sword through a 
man's heart — that is to say, if I had got any sword, or 
drive it with." His sword had been carried away by a „ 
and his right arm hung loose in a cluster of blood i fw £ 
nothing to bind it up with. 
^ " You are a man, though a wounded u 
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_ „ touched a little by Hilary's strengtii of expression 

be bad two tiice pretty daughters, out of harm's way it 
is most tmlucky that you are hit so hard." 
That is quite my own opinion. However, I can hold 
bit, Major, for any M'orlt that requires no strength." 

"Do you know where to find any of our own fellows? They 
would be quite ready to fight these blackguards ; they are very 
sore about the way those scoundrels stole into the town, Wc have 
always been the foremost hitherto. Your legs are all righ^ I 
Suppose, tvty boy." 

" AJl right, except (hat I am a trifle light-headed, and that always' 
lies to the legs — or at least we used to say so at Oxford." 

"Never mind what you said at Oitford. Only mind what you' 
say in Badajos. Collect every man you can find of ours. Tell m«k.\ 
the Fifth are murdering, robbing, cheating us again, as they did byi 
sneaking in at a comer, and insulting our best officers. Drunk, or| 
sober, bring them all. The more our men drink, the more sobet^ 
they get," It is likely enough that officers of the Fifth Division, 
ivould have thought the same paradox of their own men. 

" I cannot get along at my usual pace," said Hilary ; " but I wilM 
to my best. But will not the mischief be done already?" 

" I hope not. I asked Count Zamora, who seems to be the fore- 
most man of the town, which he thought most of— his wine, or his 
daughters. And he answered of course as a gendeman must. His 

illars contain about 300 butts ; it will take some time for our men 

I drink that. And I spread a report of their quality, aiid a rumour 
Utat all the ladies had escaped. The night is hot. AIL the men 
rill plunge into those vast cellars first. And when they come up, 
my sober man will be a match for twenty." 

" What a pest that 1 am so knocked about ! " cried Hilary, quite 
Torgetting his pain, in the chivalry of his nature. " Major, if only 
half-an-hour you can hold back the devilry, I will answer for 
safety of the household. But beware of fire." 
You need not tell me about that, young man. I have seen this 
work before you were bom. I shall pick up a cloak and bcrelte, 
sod cork my eyebrows, and be a Spaniard ; major-domo, or wtat- 
tver they call it. 1 can jabber the tongue a bit ; enough to go down 
witli English ears. I will be the steward of the cellars, and show 
Uiem whete the best wine is ; and they don't know wine from 
brandy. And they will not know nic, in their cups, till I order them 
1 into custody. Be quick ; there is no more time to lose." 

Hilary saw that Major Clumps was going to play a very dangerous 

irt ; for many of the men had their muskets loaded, and recked 

it sX whom they fired them. However, there was nothing better 
ibr it ; and so he set out upon his own errand, when he ought ' ~ ' 
'liive been in hospital. 

■ very unfortunate, meclin.^ w» 
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regiment, and fevr even of his own division ; 
dmibtl<:5s were busy in the houses, laying hold of everything, 
after turning many comers, he luckily hit npon Corporal White of 
bU own company, a very steady man, who knew the impoitance 
of keeping sober, at a time of noble plundering. This man was a 
tnaninet, in a humble way, but popular in the ranks in spite of 
that ; and when he heard of the outrage to a major of his regiment, 
and his present danger ; and knew that a rich Don's family was 
threatened by rascals of the Fifth Division — he vowed that he 
would fetch a whole company to the rescue, ere a man could say 
"Jack Robinson." 

"And now, sir," he said, "you are not able 10 go much further, 
or do any more. Round the comer there is a fountain of beautiful 
spring water, worth all the wines and spirits these fellows are 
disgracing of themselves with. Ah, I wish I had a glass of good 
English ale — but that is neither here nor there. And for want of 
that a thirsty man may be glad of a drop of this water, sir. And 
when you have drunk, let it play on your arm. You have a nasty 
place, sir." 

With these words he ran off; and Hilary, following hisdirections, 
enjoyed the grealest of all the mere bodily joys a man can be 
blessed with — the slaking of furious thirst with cold dehcious 
crystal water. He drank, and drank, and sighed with rapture, and 
then began to laugh at himself; and yet must have another drink. 
And then for the moment he was so refreshed, that his wounds 
were not worth heeding, 

" I will go and see what those villains are about," he said to 
himself and the pretty Saint Isidore (to whose pure statue bending 
over the gracious water he lifted hat, as a gentleman ought to do} ; 
" I have drunk of your water, and thank you, Saint ; though I 
have no idea what your name is. Our family was Catholic 
for five hundred years ; and I don't know why we ever left 
it off." 

" Rub-a-dub, dubblcdy, dulluby-dub" — what vowels and disso- 
nants can set forth the sound of a very drunken drummer, set upon 
his mettle to drum on a drum, whose head he has been drinking 
from. Having no glasses, and having no time to study the art of 
sloping a bottle bet\¥ecn the teeth with drainage, they truly had 
happened on a fine idea. They cracked the botUes on ihe rim of 
the drum, and put down their mouths and drank wdl of it. The 
drum was not so much the worse for this proceeding as they were, 
because they allowed no time for the liquor to soak mto the greasy 
parchment : but as many as could stand round were there, and 
plenty of others came after them. So that Uie drumhead never 
once brimmed over, though bo many dozens were cracked on it 
No wonder, when such work was toward, that many a musket-shot 
^jaigg aioqg Ihe firelit streets of Ead^jos, and many a" ft 
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wboh.-uJbaffledthefury of thecneiuyfell dead in tlie niklst of 
frolicking. 

Hilary felt that he had been shot enough, and to spare, already ; 
and so, while slowly and painfully plodding his way back to the 
great square of the town, from corner to corner he worked a 
traverse, in shelter (wherever the shelter ofitred) of porch, or pier, 
or any other shadowy folds of the ancient streets. And thus, 
without any more damage, he returned to tlje house of the Count 
of Zamoia. 

Here he found the main door closely fastened — by the fellows 
inside, no doubt, to keep their villainous work to themselves — and'- 
as the great bonfire was burning low, he thought that he mielffi 
have mistaken the house, until with his left hand he felt the hi^eat 
■where the bayonets had pegged up the good mojor. And while ht\ 
did this, a great roar from the cellars quickened his eagerness ' ^ 
get in. 

"This is a nice thing," he said to himself; "the major insidff, 
and no getting at him ! Such a choleric man ia the power of those 
scamps I And they cannot take him for a Spaniard long, for he 
is sure to use strong Enghsh. And not only Clumps, but the 
whole of the household at their will and pleasure ! " 

But even while calling in question his superior officer's self- 
control, he did not show himself possessed of very wonderful 
coolness. For hearing a rush as of many feet upward from the 
lower quarters, Hilary made the best of his way to the smouldering 
bonfire, and seized with his left hand— for his right was useless — a 
chunk of some &ne wood too bard to bum (perhaps of the African 
black-wood, or the bread-fruit tree, or brown cassia), and came 
back with it in a mighty fury, and tried to beat the door in. But 
the door was of ancient chestnut- wood, and at his best he could not 
have hurl it So now, in his weakness, he knocked and knocked ; 
and nobody even heard him. 

" This is enough to wear any one out," he said to himself, in his 
poor condition — for the lower the stale of a man is, tht more he 
relapses upon his nature, and Hilary's nature was to talk to himself 
— " if I cannot get in, like this, I must do something or other, and 
get in somehow." 

This would have cost him Utile trouble in his usual strength and 
activity. For the tipsy rascals had left wide open a window witJijn 
easy roach from the street to a man sound of limb and vigorous. 
IJut Lorraine, in his present condition, had no small pain and 
difficulty in making his way through the opening. This being done 
at last, he found himself in a dark passage floored with x>olished 
timber, upon which he slipped and fell. 

" What an evil omen ! " he cried, lightly — little imagining 
how true his words would prove — "to fall upon entering a 
though it be by the window. Uci-«wk,\ wjOi 
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shaken mare than hurt Goodness knows I can't afford t 

Fastening again his loosened bandage — for he had bound his 
arm now with a handkerchief — he listened and heard a great noise 
moving somewhere in the distance. Nothing can be less satis- 
factory than to hear a great noise, and hearken very steadfastly for 
its meaning, yet not learn what it can be about, or even where it 
comes from, Hilary listened, and the coise seemed now to come 
from one way, and then from another. For the old house was 
peopled with indolent echoes, lazily answering one another, from 
comer to comer of passages, like the clapping of hands at a 
banquet. Wherefore Lorraine, being puizied, went onwards, as 
behoves a young Englishman. And herein instinct served him well 
— at least as the luck of the moment seemed — for it led him into 
the main hall, whence niches and arches seemed leading away 
Einywhere and everywhere. Hilary here stopped short, and won- 
dered. It was so different from an English house ; and he could 
not teli whether he liked it or not. There was some light of wax, 
and some of oil, and some of spluttering torches stuck into any- 
thing that would hold them, throwing a fugitive gleam on the 
floor, where the polish of the marble answered it. In other 

S laces there were breadths of shadow, wavering, jumping, and 
ickering. 

"This is a queer sort of place," said Hilary ; "what is the proper 
thing for me to do .'"' 

The proper thing for him to do became all at once quite mani- 
fest ; for a young girl suddenly sprang into the hall, Uke a hunted 
butterfly darting. 

" They cannot catch me," she eKclaimed in Spanish — " they are 
too slow, the intoxicated men. I may always laugh at them. Here 
1 will let them have another chase." 

Flitting in and out the shadows, as softly as if she were one o( 
theni, she stopped by the side of Hilary Lorraine, in a dark place, 
without seeing him. And he, without footfall, leaned back in a 
niehe, and trembled at being so close to lier. For a gleam of faint 
light glanced upon her, and suggested strange wild beauty. For 
the moment, Hilary could only see glittering abundance of loosened 
hair, a flash of dark eyes, and raiment quivering from the quick turn 
of the form inside. And then he heard short breath, sudden sight, 
and the soothing sound of a figure settUng from a great rush into 
quietude. 

" This beats almost everything I ever knew," said he to himself, 
quite silently. " I can't help her. And she seems to want no help, 
so far as I can judge. 1 wonder who she is, and what she wouSl 
be like by daylight 1 " 

Before he could make up his mind what to do, inamatterbe j-ond 

tcrieace, a great shout arose in some upstaitp' "^ "' 
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or two, and a noise of trampling. "Holy Virgin I tbey have caugU 
Camilla!" cried the young lady at Hilary's side. "She ought ^ 
have a little mote of wisdom. Must I peril myself to protect her?! 
Without further halt to consider that question — swifter than tii^ 
slow old lamps cast shadow, she rushed betwixt pillars, and up SB 
stone stairway. And young Lorraine, with more pain than prudcnc^fl 
followed as fast as he could get along. 

At the top of the stairs was a broad stone gallery, leading to th«l 
right and l<it, and lit as badly as a village street. But Hilary was 
not long in doubt, for he heard on the right hand a clashing noise, 
sod soon descried broken shadows flitting, and fdt that roguery was 
going on. So he made at his best pace towards it. And here he had 
not far to seek ; for in a large room, hung with pictures, and likdy 
to be too full of Ught, the fate of the house was being settled. ' 
spite of all drunken stupidity, and the time spent in the wine-eel 
the plunderers had found out the inmates, and meant to make pi 
of war of them. Small wonder thnt British intervention was 
considered a Godsend, when our allies were treated so. But British 
soldiers, however brutal in the times gone by (especially after 
ftirious carnage had stirred the worst elements in a man, and ardent 
liquor fired them), still had one redeeming point, the national love 
of fair play and sport. They had stolen this Spanish gentleman's 
wines, burned his furniture in the square, and done their best to set 
his house on fire, as long as they thought that he skulked away. 
IT that they touched his dearer honour, and he came like 
a man to encounter them, something moved their tipsy hearts to 
know what he was made tk. 

Miguel de Montalvan, the Count of Zamora, was made of good 
stuff, as he ought to be, according to his hneage. He was fighting 
for his children's honour, and he knew how to use a rapier. Two 
wounded roysterers on the floor showed that, though his hair was 
white, his arm was not benumbed with age. And now, with his 
slender Toledo blade, he was holding his own against the bayonet 
of his third antagonist, a man of twice his strength and weight — the 
very same tall grenadier who had pegged Major Clumps to the door 
of the house, and swung him so despitefiilly. 

At the further end of the room two young and beautiful ladies 
stood or knelt, in horrible dread and anguish. It was clear at a 
^ance that they were sisters, although they behaved very differently. 
For one was kneeling in a helpless manner, with streaming eyes, 
and strained hands clasping the feet of a marble crucifix. Slie had 
not llie courage to look at the conflict, but started convulsively from 
JiCT prayers at clash of steel or stamp of foot. The other stood' 
firmly, with her hair thrown back, one hand laid on h' 
ttnd the other grasping a weapon, her lips set hard and her pi 
ohccka rigid, while her black eyes never left the face of ihi 
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to be the brave ^I who had escaped to the hall, and returned to 
share her sister's fate. 

Things cannot be always done chivalrously, or in true heroic 
fashion. From among the legs of the reeling Britons (who, with 
pipes and bottles and shouts of applause, were watching the central 
combat) Hilary snatched up with his left hand a good-sized wine- 
bag, roughly rent at the neck, but still containing a part of its 
precious charge. The rogues had discovered it in the cellar, and 
guessed that its contents were good. And now, as the owner of the 
house, hard pressed and unable to reach his long-amied foe, was 
forced to give way, wiih the point of thehayonet almost entering his 
breast, and bearing him back on his daughters, Lorraine, with a 
sweep of his left ami, brought the juicy bag down on the back of the 
head of the noble grenadier. At the blow, the rent opened and 
discharged a gallon of fine old crusted port and beeswing down the 
\¥arrior's locks, and into his eyes, and the nape of his neck. 
Blinded with wine, and mad with passion, he rushed at his new 
assailant ; but the Count, as he turned, passed his rapier neaUy 
between the tendons of his right arm. Down fell his musket, and 
Hilary seized it, and pointed it at the owner's breast. And now 
the grenadier remembered what he had quite forgotten throughout 
his encounter with the Spaniard — his musket was loaded, and on 
the full cock I So he dropped (like a grebe or goosander diving), 
having seen smart practice with skirmishers. 

However, it must have gone ill with Hilary, as well as the Count 
and li'S household, if succour had not come speedily. For the 
wassailers, who had shown wondrous temper — Mars being lulled on 
the lap of Bacchus — suddenly awoke, with equal reason, to wild fury. 
With much reviUng, and condenmation of themselves and one 
another, they formed front (having discipline even in their cups), 
and boro down the long room upon the enemy. 

Drunk as they were, this charge possessed so much of their 
accustomed weight and power, that the Don looked on all as lost, 
and could only stand in front of his daughters. But Hilary, with 
much presence of mind, faced them, as ifhe were in command, and 
cried " Halt ! " as their officer. 

With one accord they halted, and some of them tumbled down in 
doing it ; and before they could form for another chaige, or mutiny 
against orders, Corporal White, with half a company of his famous 
regiment, took them in the rear, and smote right and left ; and Ihey 
fled with sl^i^gered ci 
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CHAPTER XL. 

BENEATH BRIGHT EVES. 

Is soon as the Count and his daughters knew how much they owed 
D Hilary, and saw the weak and wounded plight in which he had 
laboured for ihcir good, without any loss of time they proved that 
Spaniards are not an ungrateful race. The Count took the young 
man in his arms, as well as he could without hurting him, and 
kissed him upon either cheek ; and though the young ladies could 
not exactly follow their father's example, they made it clear that It 
was not want of emotion which deterred them. They kissed the left 
hand of the wounded youth, and bent over it, and looked at him 
with eyes so charming and so full of exquisite admiration, that 
Major Clunips, who was lying on the floor corded — and far worse, 
attually gagged — longed to rap out a great oath ; but failed in his 
struggle to break the commandment. 

"Oh, he is so hurt, my father !" cried the braver, and if possible, 
the lovelier of the two fair maidens ; " you do not heed such things, 
because you are so free yourself to wound. But the cavalier must 
be taken to bed. See, he is not capable cow of standing ! " 

For Hilary, now that all danger was past, grew faint ; while he 
scorned himself for doing so in the presence of the ladies. 

" It is to death ; it is to death I " exclaimed the timid damsel. 
"What shaU we do ? Oh holy saints ! To save us and to have 
slain himself 1" 

"Be tranquil) Camilla," said the Spanish gentleman, kindly, and 
without contempL "You have not shown the spirit of our house ; 
but we cannot help our natures, Claudia, you are as brave as a 
man % seek for the good woman Teresina ; she has not run away 
like, the rest ; she must be hiding somewhere. Camilla, release 
that other brave scnhor. Gentlemen all, pray allow us to pass." 

Corporal White drew his men aside, while the Count, concealii 
his own slight wounds, led and supported young Lorraine throu{ 
a short passage, and into a bedroom, dark, and cool, and 
fortable. Here he laid him to rest on a couch, and brought 
water, and sponged his face. And presently old Teresina comc^ 
and moaned, and invoked the Virgin a little, and then fell to and 
pulled all his clothes off, as if he were her daughter's baby. And 
Hilary laughed at her way of working, and soothing him like somft 
little pet ; so that he almost enjoyed the pain of the clotted ph 
coining olT. 

For after all he had not received— like Brigadier Walker th; 
n wounds of divers sorts ; but oidy fwftj 
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two bad bruises, enough to divert the attention. If a man has oMj 
one place of his body to think about, and to be full of, he is scarcely 
bctiL-r off than a gourmand, or a guest at a Lord Mayor's dinner. 
But if he finds himself peppered all over, his attention is not over- 
concentrated, and he finds a new pleasure in backing one hole of 
his body against another. In the time of the plague this thing was 
so ; and so it must be iji the times of war. 

From the crown and climax of human misery, Lorraine (by the 
grace of the Lord) was spared, No doctor was allowed to come 
near him. That fatal step in the strongest man's life (the step 
tempting up to the doctor's bell), happily in his case was not trodden; 
for tne British surgeons were doing their utmost at amputating dead 
men's legs ; while Senhor Gines de Passamonte (the only Spanish 
graduate of medicine in good circks) had been roasted at one of 
Uie bonfires, to enable him to speak English. Thiswasawell-meant 
operation, and proved by no means a fatal measure ; the jack, how- 
ever, revolved so well, that he went on no medical rounds for three 
months. 

" Senhor, wc can no doctor get," said the anxious Count to Hilary, 
having made up his mind to plunge into English, of which he had 
tried some private practice. " Senhor, what is now to do ? I can 
no more speak to please." 

" You can speak to please most nobly ; I wish that I could spealc 
the grand Hispanic tongue at all, sir," 

" Senhor, you shall. So brave a gentleman never will find bad 
to teach. The fine Angles way of speaking is to me very strong 
and good ; in one year, two year, three year, sir. Alas I I behold 
you laughing." 

" Count, it was but a twinge of pain. Vou possess a great know- 
ledge of my native tongue. But I fear that after such a night as 
this you will care to cultivate it no more." 

" From what cause? I have intelligence of you. But the thing 
has itself otherwise. The Angles are all very good. They incend 
my goods, and they into:(icate my wines. They are — what you call 
— well to come. They make battle with me for the Donnas, hut 
fairly, very fairly ; and with your valiant assistance I victor them, 
1 have no complaint. Now I make adventure to say that you can 
speak the French tongue. I can do the very same affair, and so 
can my daughters two. But in this house it mnst not ha We will 
speak the Angles until you have intelligence of the Spanish. Willi 
your good indulgence, Senhor. Does that recommend itself to 

" Excellently, Count," said Hilary. And then, in spile of pain, he 
added, with his usual courtesy, " I have often longed to leam yT""^ 
magnificent language. This opportunity is delightfuL" 

" I have, at this time, too prolonged," Don Miguel answered(« 
vjtv'h .1 boiv as only a Spaniard can make, ar-' ■■ '^— " ' ' ** 
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Ughly pleased ; " sleep, s 
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The good Tcrcsina will d 



'I'he good Tcrcsina could not speak a word of any tongue but hd 
own, and in that she could do without any answers, if only s" 
might make to herself as many as she pleased of. them. She s; 
that Hilary had no bones broken, nor even a bullet in his body^ — so 
' as she could yet make out — but was sadly hacked about, and 
n, and weak with drains of bleeding. Therefore what he wanted 
was nourishment, cold swathes, and sleep ; and all of these he 
obuined abundantly under the care of that good nurse. 

Meanwhile, poor Major Clumps (to whom the Count and his 
daughters owed quite as much as they did to young Lorraine) did 
not by any means become the object of overpowering gratitude. 
He was neither wounded, nor picturesque ; and his services, great 
3 they were, had not been rendered in a striking manner. So that 
although he did his best — as most old officers are inclined to do — 
to get his deserts attended to, his reward (Uke theirs) was the 
unselfish pleasure of seeing inferior merit preferred. 

" Of course," he cried, after a preface too powerful to have justice 
done to it — " of course this is what one must always expect. I get 
bniised, and battered, and laughed at, and swung on a door, and 
gi^[ged and corded, the moment I use a good English word; and 
Uien the girls for whose sake I did it, and turned myself into a filthy 
butler, because 1 am not a smart young coxcomb, aad my wounds 
sre black instead of being red, begad, sir, they treat me as if I had 
been all my life their father's butler ! " 

The loss of his laurels was all the more bitter to the brave and 
choleric Major, not only because it was always happening — which 
multiplied it into itself at every single recurrence — but also because 
he bad been rapidly, even for his time of life, subdued by the tender 
and timorous glances of the sweet young Donna Camilla. The 
greater the fright this girl was in, the better it suited her appearance ; 
and when she expecttd to be immolated (as the least of impending 
horrors), her face was as that of an angel. The Major, ^though 
trussed tight with whipcord, and full of an old stocking in his mouth, 
had enjoyed the privilege of gazing at her while she clasped her 
crucifix. And that picturewould abide upon his retentive, stubborn, 
and honest brain as long as the brain itself abode. He loved an 
Angclicjj girl, because his late wife had been slightly Demoniac. 

Now, by the time that our Britisb soldiers had finished their sack 
cf liadajos — which took them three days, though they did their best 
—and were beginning to be all laid up 0n spite of their iron trim 
and training) by their own excesses, Lorraine was able to turn in 
his bed, and to pay a tender heed to things. He began to want 
some sort of change from the never- wearying, but sometimes weafi.'J 
r, tcndence of old Teresina, whose nigged face and pointed c."- 
--. — ■^-•-■-^ '-■ - "fcoursi heY.-asmm(.«--' 
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to her, and never would forget her kindness. Still he longt 
a sight of somebody else; ugly or beautiful he cared not — only let 
it be some other face. And his wish was granted, as generally 
happened, and sometimes only too graciously. 

Our very nobl? pubUc schools and ancient universities know, and 
always have known, how to educate young people. From 'long 
experience, they are well aware that all languages are full of mis- 
chief; and a man who desires that element finds it almost wherever 
he pleases. So that our authorities did well to restrict themselves 
to the grand old form, and the distance of two thousand years. 
Hence, as a matter of course, poor Hilary had not learned, either 
at school or college, even one irregular verb of the fine perrasive 
and persuasive language of all languages. To put it more simply, 
he could not speak French. In print he could follow it, off and on 
(as most men, with Latin to lead tliem, can) ; but from live lips it 
was gibberish to him, as even at this day it is to nine and a haK 
out of ten good Britons. 

And now, when suddenly a soft rich voice came over his shoulder 
[just turned once more in great disgust from the dreary door) and 
asked, in very good French indeed, " How do yon carry yourself, 
sit?" Hilary was at a pinch to answer, " Most well, a thousand 
thanks, most well." And after this Anglo-Gallic triumph, he rolled 
on his bandages very politely (in spite of all orders to the contraij') 
to see who it was, and to look at her. 

Even in the gloom of the shaded windows, and of his own 
enfeebled sight, he could not help receiving an impression of 
wondrous beauty — a beauty such as it is not good for any young 
man to gaze upon, unless he is of a purely steadfast heart, and of 
iron self-controL And Hilary was not of either of these, as hinisdf 
and his best friends knew too well. 

The Count of Zaniora's younger daughter, Claudia de Montalvan, 
was of Andalusian birth, and more than Andalusian beauty. Form, 
and bloom, and brilliant change, and harmony, and contrast, with 
the charm of soft expression, and the mysterious power of large 
black eyes — to all of these, in perfection, add the subtle grace of 
high lineage, and the warmth of southern nature, and it must be 
confessed that the fairest English maid, though present in all her 
beaiUy, would find a very dangerous rival. 

" 1 quite forgot," said the senhorita, approaching the bed with 
most graceful movement, and iixing her radiant eyes on poor 
Hilaiy— "there is one thing, sir, that I quite forgot. My good 
father will not allow French to be spoken by any child of his. He 
is so patriotic ! What a pity, since you speak French so well !" 

Hilary took some time to make out this. Then, knoiving how 

barbarous his accent was, he weakly endeavoured witli his i^ignid 

eyes to pierce the depth of the Spanish maiden's, and leam 

^jiyietfier she were laughing at him. Neither then, nor aftcrm 
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sight was as keen again as ever, did he succeed 
Irating the dark profundity of those br^ht eyes. 

" How shall we manage it?" the young lady continued, dfo[ 
her long curved lashes, and slightly flushing under his stcat 
gaze. " You cannot speak the Spanish, I fear, not even so well 
the droll old senhor, who makes us laugh so much downstairs. On 
the contrary, 1 cannot speak the English. But, in spite of that, 
we must hold converse. Otherwise, how shall we ever thank you, 
and nurse you, and recover you ? One thing must be begun at 
once — can I, without pain, lift your hand ?" 

Great part of this speech was dark to Hilary ; but he understood 
Ihe question about his hand, and kept the disabled one out of 
sight, and nodded, and said, " Oui, senhora." Whereupon, to his 
great surprise, beautiful Oaudia fell on her knees by the side of 
the couch, caught his left hand in both of hers, and pressed it in 
the most rapturous manner, ever so many times, to her sweet cool 
lips. And a large tear, such as large eyes should shed, gently 
trickled on each fair cheek, but was cleverly kept from dripping on 
his hand, because he might not have liked it. And then, with her 
face not far from his, she looked at him wjtli a long soft gaze, and 
her hair (with ihe gloss and the colour of a filbert over the Guadiana) 
fell from her snowy forehead forwaxd ; and Hilary was done for. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

DONNAS PRAY AND PRACTISE. 



A SAD and sorry task it is to follow the lapse of a fine yoi 
fellow, from the straight line of truth and honour, into the crookt 
ways of shame. Hilary loved Mabel still, with all his better heart 
and soul ; her pure and kind and playful glance, and the music of 
hCr true voice, never wholly departed from him. In the hot 
infatuation lo which (Uke many wiser and older men) he could not 
help but yield himself, from time to time a sudden pang of remorse 
and of good love seized him. Keenly alive to manly honour, and 
to the goodness of womankind, he found himself playing false to 
bothj and he liated himself when be thought of it. But the worst 
of hini was that he did not think habitually and steadfastly; he 
talked to himself, and he thought of himself, but he very seldom 
examined himself. He felt that he was a very good fellow, in the 
main, &nd meant no harm; and if he set up for a solid character, 
wbo would ever believe him f The work! had always insisted upon 
it that he was only a trifler; and the world's opinion is very apt 
; what it anticipates. He offered excuses enough to hijii- 
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l^gimeot, and few even of his own division ; for most of v^S^- 
doubtless were busy in the houses, laying hold of everything. But 
after turning many comers, he luckiiy hit upon Corporal Wiite of 
his own company, a very steady man, who knew the importance 
of keeping sober, at a time of noble plundering. This man was a 
martinet, in a humble way, but popular in the ranks in spite of 
that J and when ho heard of the outrage to a major of his regiment, 
and his present danger % and knew that a rich Don's family was 
threatened by rascals of the Fifth Division — he vowed that he 
would fetch a whole company to the rescue, ere a man could say 
"Jack Robinson."" 

" And now, sirj''he said,"youare notable to go much further, 
or do any more. Round the corner tliere is a fountain of beautiful 
spring water, worth all tte wines and spirits these fellows are 
disgracing of themselves with. Ah, I wish I had a glass of good 
English ale — but that is neither here nor there. And for want of 
that a thirsty man may be glad of a drop of this water, sir. And 
when you have drunk, let it play on your arm. You have a nasty 
place, sir." 

With these words he ran off; and Hilary, following his directions, 
enjoyed the greatest of all the mere bodily joys a man can be 
bless^i with — the slaking of furious thirst with cold delicious 
crystal water. He drank, and drank, and sighed with rapture, and 
then began to laugh at himself ; and yet must have another drink. 
And then for the moment he was so refreshed, that his wounds 
were not worth heeding. 

" I will go and see what those villains are about," he said to 
himself and the pretty Saint Isidore (to whose pure statue bending 
over the gracious water he lifted hat, as a gentleman ought to do} ; 
" 1 liave drunk of your water, and thank yoii, Saint ; though I 
have no idea what your name is. Our family was Catholic 
for five hundred years : and I don't know why we ever left 

it off," 

" Rub-a-dub, dubbledy, dulluby-dub" — what vowels and disso- 
nants can set forth the sound of a very drunken drummer, set upon 
his mettle to drum on a drum, whose head he has been drinking 
from. Having no glasses, and having no time to study the art W 
sloping a bottle between the teeth with drainage, they truly had 
happened on a fine idea. They cracked the bottles on the ran of 
the drum, and put down their mouths and drank well of it. The 
drum was not so much the worse for this proceeding as they were, 
because they allowed no time for the liquor to soak into the greasy 
parchment : but as many as could stand round were there, and 
plenty of others came after them, So that the drumhead never 
once brimmed over, though so many dozens were cracked on it 
No wonder, when such work was toward, that many a muskct-shot 
aloag the firelit streets of Badqjos, and many a'-lHj[^BU 
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laE baffled the fury of the enemy fell dead in ilie midst of his 

frolicking. 

Hilary felt that he had been shot enough, and to spare, already ; 
and so, while slowly and painfully plodding his way back to the 
great square of the town, from corner to comer he worked 
traverse, in shelter (wherever the shelter offered) of porch, or pii 
or any other shadowy folds of the ancient streets. And thi 
without any more damage, he returned to the house of the Coi 
of Zamora. 

Here he found the iQatn door closely fastened — by the fellows 
inside, no doubt, to keep their villainons work to tiicmselveS — and 
as the great bonfire was burning low, he thought that he might 
have mistaken the house, until with his left hand he felt the holes 
where the bayoaets had pegged up the good major. And while 
did this, a great roar fi-om the cellars quickened his eagerness 
get in. 

" This is a nice thing," he said to himself; " the major insic __ 
and no getting at hiai ! Such a choleric man in the power of those" 
scamps I And Ihey cannot take him for a Spaniard long, for he 
is sure to use strong English, And not only Clumps, but the 
whole of the household at their will and pleasure ! " 

But even while callmg in question his superior officer's self- 
control, he did cot show himself possessed of very wonderful 
coolness. For hearing a rush as of many feet upward from the 
lower quarters, Hilary made the best of his way to the smouldering 
bonfire and seized with his left hand — for his right was useless— 3 
chunk of some line wood too hard to bum (perhaps of the African 
black-wood, or the bread-fruit tree, or brown cassia), and came 
back with it in a mighty fury, and tried to beat the door in. But 
die door was of ancient chestnut-wood, and at his best he could not 
bave hurt it. So now, in his weakness, he knocked and knocked j 
and nobody even beard him. 

" This is enough to wear any one out," he said to himself, in his 
poor condition— for the lower the slate of a man is, th% more he 
relapses upon his nature, and Hilary'. 
— "if I caimot get in, like this, I mi 
get in somehow." 

This would have cost him little trouble in his usual strength and 
activity. For the tipsy rascals had left wide open a window within 
easy reach from the street to a man sound of Umb and vigorous. 
But Lorraine, in his present condition, had no small pain and 
difficulty in making his way through the opening. This being done 
at last, be found himself in a dark passage floored with polished 
timber, upon which he slipped and fell. 

" Wnal an evil omen 1 " he cried, lightly — little iraaginii 
how true his words would prove — "to fall upon entering 
"■" «veii though it be by the wiudow. fttywgieh,* 
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shaken more than hurt Goodness knows I can't aiTord t 
again." 

Fastening again his loosened bandage — for he had bound his 
arm now with a handkerchief — he listened and heard a great noise 
moving somewhere in the distance. Nothing can be less satis- 
factory than to hear a great noise, and hearken very steadfastly for 
its meaning, yet not learn what it can be about, or even where it 
comes from. Hilary listened, and the noise seemed now to come 
from one way, and then from another. For the old house was 
peopled with indolent echoes, lazily answering one another, firom 
corner to comer of passages, like the clapping of hands at a 
banquet. Wherefore Lorraine, being puzzled, went onwards, as 
behoves a young Enghshman. And herein instinct served him well 
— at least as the luck of the moment seemed — for it led him into 
the main hall, whence niches and arches seemed leading away 
anywhere and everywhere. Hilary here stopped short, and won- 
dered. It was so difierent from an English house ; and he could 
not tell whether he liked it or not. There was some Ught of wax, 
and some of oil, and some of spluttering torches stuck into any- 
thing that would hold them, throwing a fugitive gleam on the 
Door, where the polish of the marble answered it. In other 

S laces there were breadths of shadow, wavering, jumping, and 
tckering. 

"This is a queer sort of place," said Hilary ; "what is the proper 
thing for nie to do ?" 

The proper thing for him to do became all at once quite mani- 
fest ; for a young girl suddenly sprang into the hall, like a hunted 
butterfly darting. 

" They cannot catch me," she exclaimed in Spanish — " they are 
too slow, the intoxicated men. I may always laugh at them. Here 
I will let them have another chase." 

Flitting in and out the shadows, as softly as if she were one of 
them, she stopped by the side of Hilary Lorraine, in a dark place, 
without seeing hira. And he, without footfall, leaned back in a 
niche, and trembled at being so close to her. For a gleam of faint 
light ghmced upon her, and suggested strange wild beauty. For 
the moment, Hilaiy could only see gUttering abim dance of loosened 
hair, a flash of dark eyes, and raiment quivering from the quick turn 
of the form inside. And then he heard short breath, sudden sight, 
and the soothing sound of a jigure settling from a great rush into 
quietude. 

" This beats almost everything I ever knew," said he to himself, 
quite silently. " I can't help her. And she seems to want no help, 
so far as I can judge. 1 wonder who she is, and what she wooul 
be like by daylight?" 

Before he could make up his mind what to do, in a matter bej-oad 
WtKoeiloace, a great shout ai ■- - - •- •- — - 
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or two, and a noise of trampling. " Holy Virgin ! they have caugM 
Camilla I " cried the young lady at Hilary's side. "She ought to 
have a little more of wisdom. Mu5t I peril myself to protect her?" 
Without further halt to consider that question — swifter than the 
slow old lamps cast shadow, she rushed betwixt pillars, and up a 
stone stairway. And young Lorraine, with more pain than prudence, 
followed as fast as he could get along. 

At the top of the staiis was a broad stone gallery, leading to the 
TJgbt and left, and lit as badly as a village street. But Hilary was 
not long in doubt, for he heard on the right hand a clashing noise, 
ind soon descried broken shadows flitting, and felt that roguery was 
going on. So he made at his best pace towards iL And here he had 
not far to seek ; for in a large room, hung with pictures, and likely 
to be too full of light, the fate of the house was being settled. '^ 
spite of all dtunkai stupidity, and the time spent in the wine-ce 
the plunderers had found out the inmates, and meant to make pi 
of war of them. Small wonder that British intervention was 
considered a Godsend, when our allies were treated so. But Britisl 
sokiiers, however brutal in the times gone by (especially after 
furious carnage had stirred the worst elements in a man, and andent 
liquor fired them), still had one redeeming point, the national love 
of fair play and sport They had stolen this Spanish gentleman's 
wines, burned his furniture in the square, and done their best to set 
his house on fire, as long as they thought that he skulked away. 
But now that they touched his dearer honour, and he came like 
a man to encounter them, something moved their tipsy hearts to 
know what be was made of. 

Miguel de Montalvan, the Count of Zamora, was made of good' 
stuff, as he ought to be, according to his lineage. He was fighting' 
for hb children's honour, and he knew how to use a rapier. Two 
wounded roysterers on the floor showed that, though his hair was 
white, his arm was not benumbed with age, And now, with his 
slender Toledo blade, he was holding his own against the bayonet 
of liis third antagonist, a man of twice his strength and weight— the 
very same tall grenadier who had pegged Major Clumps to the door 
of the house, and swung him so despitefuUy. 

At the further end of the room two young and beautiful ladies 
stood or knelt, in horrible dread and anguish. It was clear at a 
glance that they were sisters, although they behaved very differently. 
For one was kneeling in a helpless manner, with streaming eye 
and strained hands clasping the feet of a marble crucifix. She hi 
not the courage to look at the conflict, but started convulsively ' 
her prayers at clash of steel or stamp of foot. The other s 
fhntly, witii her hair tlirown back, one hand laid on her sister's 
and the other grasping a weapon, her lips set hard and her 
cheel^ rigid, while her black eyes never left the face of the 
at her father. At the first glan^j"" '"" 
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to be the brave girl who had escaped to the hall, and returned to ~ 
share her sister's fate. 

Tilings cannot be always done chivalrously, or in Inie heroic 
fashion, From among the legs of the reeling Britons (who, with 
pipes and bottles and shouts of applause, were watching the central 
combat) Hilary snatched up with his left hand a good-sized wine- 
bag, roughly rent at the neck, but still containing a part of its 
precious charge. The rogues had discovered it in the cellar, and 
guessed that its contents were good. And now, as the owner of the 
house, hard pressed and unable to reach his long-armed foe, was 
forced to give way, with tlie point of the bayonet adiost entering his 
breast, and bearing him back on his daughters, Lorraine, with a 
sweep of his left ami, brought the juicy bag down on the back of the 
bead of the noble grenadier. At the blow, the rent opened and 
discharged a gallon of fine old crusted port and beeswing down the 
warrior's locks, and into his eyes, and the nape of his neck. 
Blinded with wine, and mad with passion, he rushed at his new 
assailant ; but the Count, as he turned, passed his rapier neatly 
between the tendons of his right arm. Down fell his musket, and 
Hilary seized it, and pointed it at the owner's breast. And row 
the grenadier remembered what he had quite forgotten throughout 
his encounter with the Spaniard — hia musket was loaded, and on 
the full cock ! So he dropped (like a grebe or goosander diving), 
having seen smart practice with skirmishers. 

However, it must have gone ill with Hilary, as well as the Count 
an^ his household, if succour had not come speedily. For the 
wassailers, who had shown wondrous temper^Mars being lulled on 
the lap of Bacchus — suddenly awoke, with equal reason, to wild fury. 
With much reviling, and condemnation of themselves and ona 
another, they formed front (having discipline even in their cups), 
and bore down the long room upon the enemy. 

Drunk as they were, this charge possessed so much of thdr 
accustomed weight and power, that the Don looked on all as tost, 
and could only stand in iront of his daughters. But Hilary, with 
much presence of mind, faced them, as if he were in command, and 
cried " Halt ! " as their officer. 

With one accord they halted, and some of them tumbled down in 
doing it ; and before they coidd form for another charge, or mudny 
against orders. Corporal White, with half a company of his famous 
regiment, took them in the rear, and smote right and left ; and they 
fled with st:iggered consciences. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

BENEATH BRIGHT EVES, 

Ls soon as the Count and his daughters knew how much they owed ' I 

Hilary, and saw the weak and wounded plight in which he bad 1 
aboured for iheir good, without any loss of time they proved that 1 
Spaniards are not an ungrateful race. The Count took the young ■ 
man in his arms, as well as he could without hurting him, and | 
cissed him upon either cheek ; and though the young ladies could I 
lot exactly follow their father's example, they made it clear that it. J 
ras not want of emotion which deterred them. They kissed the \dlt'\ 
land of the wounded youth, and bent over it, and looked at hiiu I 
vilh eyes so charming and so full of exquisite admiration, that'J 
Major Clumps, who was lying on the floor corded — and far worse, I 
ictually gagged — longed to rap out a great oath ; but failed ii ' " 
truggle to break the commandment. 

"Oh, he is so hurt, myfather !" cried the braver, and if possible, | 
he lovelier of the two fair maidens ; "you do not lieed such things, | 
lecause you are so free yourself to wound. But the cavalier n 
)e taken to bed. See, he is not capable now of standing 1 " 

For Hilary, now that all danger was past, grew faint ; while he fl 
(corned himself for doing so in the presence of the ladies. 

*' It is to death ; it is to death ! " exclaimed the timid danisel, 
'What shall wedo? Oh holy saints I To save us and to have 
dain himself I" 

" Be tranquil, Camilla," said the Spanish gentleman, kindly, and 
irithout contempt. "You have not shown the spii'it of our house ; 
nit we cannot help our natures. Claudia, you are as brave as a 
nan ; seek for the good woman Teresina ; she has not run away 
ike. the rest ; she must be hiding somewhere. Camilla, release 
hat other brave senhor. Gentlemen all, pray allow us to pass." 

Corporal While drew his men aside, while the Count, concealing 1 
lis own slight wounds, led and supported young Lorraine through I 

1 short passage, and into a bedroom, dark, and cool, and com- ] 
bnable. Here he laid him to rest on a couch, and brought cold 
valer, and sponged his face. And presently old Teresina came, 
ind moaned, and invoked the Virgin a httle, and then fell to and 

Bulled all his clothes off, as if he were her daughter's baby. And 
[ilary laughed at her way of working, and soothing him like sor 
ililc pet ; so that he almost enjoyed the pain of the clotted plac 
loming oR 
For after all he had not received— like Brigadier Walker that hot^ 
a-^¥e(l wounds of divers sorts ; but only fivcj and 
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two bad bruises, enough to divert the attention. If a man Las o 
one place of his body to think about, and to be full of, he is scarcely 
better off than a gourmand, or a guest at a Lord Mayor's dinner. 
But if he finds himself peppered all over, his attention is not over- 
concentrated, and he finds a new pleasure in backing one hole of 
his body against another. In the time of the plague this thing was 
so ; and so it must be ip the times of war. 

From the crown and climax of human misery, Lorraine (by the 
grace of the Lord) was spared. No doctor was allowed to come 
near him. That fatal step in the strongest man's life (the step 
tempting up to the doctor's hell}, happily inhis case was not trodden; 
for the British surgeons were doing their utmost at amputating dead 
men's legs ; while Senhor Gines de Passamonte (the only Spanish 
l^aduate of medicine in good circles) had been roasted at one of 
the bonfires, to enable him to speak English. This was a well-meant 
operation, and proved by no means a fatal measure ; the jack, how- 
ever, revolved so well, that he went on no medical rounds for three 
months, 

" Senhor, we can no doctor get," said the anxious Count to Hilary, 
having made up his mind to plunge into English, of wjiieh he had 
tried some private practice. " Senhor, what is now to do? I can 
no more speak to please." 

" You can speak to please most nobly ; I wish that I could speak 
the grand Hispanic tongue at all, sir." 

" Senhor, you shall. So brave a gentleman never will find bad 
to teach. The fine Angles way of speaking is to me very strong 
and good ; in one year, two year, three year, sir. Alas 1 I behold 
you laughing." 

" Count, it was but a twinge of pain. Vou possess a 

ledge of my native tongue. " " ' '' "" "'"' '"' ' 

this you will care to cultivate it no more." 

" From what cause ? I have intelligence of you. But the thing 
has itself otherwise. The Angles are all very good. They incend 
my goods, and they intoxicate my wines. They are — what you call 
— well to come. They make battle with me for the Donnas, but 
fairly, very fairly j and with your valiant assistance I victor them. 
I have no complaint Now I make adventure to say that you can 
speak the French tongue. I can do the very same affair, and so 
can my daughters two. But in this house it must not be. We will 
speak the Angles until you have intelligence of the Spanish. With 
your good indulgence, Senhor. Docs that recommend itself to 

" Excellently, Count," said Hilary. And then, in spite of pain, he 
added, with his usual courtesy, " I have often longed to !eam your 
magnificent language. This opportunity is delightfijl." 

"I have, at this time, too prolonged," Don Miguel answered, with 
stt'h .1 bow as only a Spaniard can inake,-aiid'>^^ " ' 
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^ [hly pleased ; " sleep, sir, now. The good Tereaina will sit.l 
Tways on your head" I 

'"lie good Tcresina could not speak a word of any tongue but her J 
L, and in that she could do without any answers, if only shQil 
luigtc make to herself as many as she pleased of, them. She saorfl 
that Hilary had no bones broken, nor even a bullet in his body — soj 
far as she could yet make out — but was sadly hacked about, and! 
worn, and weak with drains of bleeding. Therefore what he wantud.l 
now was nourishment, cold swathes, and sleep ; and all of these he J 
■obiained abundantly under the care of that good nurse. ^ 

Meanwhile, poor Major Clumps (to whom the Count and his^i 
daughters owed quite as much as the/ did to young Lorraine) did*! 
lot by any means become the object of overpowering gratiludc. \ 
rle was neither wounded, nor picturesque ; and his services, great 
IS tbey were, had not been rendered in a striking manner. So that 
ilthough he did his best — as most old officers are inclined to' do — 
o get his deserts attended to, his reward (like theirs) was the 
unselfish pleasure of seeing inferior merit preferred. 

- -■'- ,1 jjg cried, after a preface too powerful to have justice 

jf course this is what one must always expecL I get 
bruised, and battered, and laughed at, and swung on a door, and 
gagged and corded, the moment t use a good English word \ and 
Bien the girls for whose sake I did it, and turned myself into a filthy 
butler, because I am not a smart young coxcomb, and my wounds 
are bUclc instead of being red, begad, sir, they treat me as if I had 
been all my life their father's btiller ! " 

The loss of his laurels was all the more bitter to the brave and 
choleric Major, not only because it was always happening — which 
multiplied it into itself at every single recurrence — but also because 
he had been rapidly, even for his time of life, subdued by the tender 
&nd timorous glances of the sweet young Donna Camilla. The 
greater the fright this girl was in, the better it suited her appearance; 
Bad when she expectrf to be immolated (as the least of impending 
horrors), her face was as that of an angel. The Major, although 
trussed tight with whipcord, and full of an old stocking m his mouth, 
had enjoyed the privilege of gazing at her while she clasped her 
crucifix. And that picture would abide upon his retentive, stubborn, 
pnd honest brain as long as the brain itself abode. He lovci an 
Angelical girl, because his late wife had been slighdy Demoniac, 

Now, by the time that our British soldiers had finished their sack 
Df Badajos — which took them three days, though they did their best 
id were banning to be all laid up (in spile of their iron trim 
_ training) by their own excesses, Lorraine was able to turn in 
bis bed, and to pay a tender heed to things. He began to want 
»mc sort of change from Ihe never-wearying, but sometimes weari- 
iome, tcndenee of old Teresiaa, whose rugged face and pointed cap, 
'" dreams for ever. Of course he «a^ ' — ■■ ' 
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to her, and never would forget her kindness. Still he longciJ 
a sight of somebody else ; ugly or beautiful he cared not — only let 
it be some other face. And his wish was granted, as generally 
happened, and sometimes only too graciously. 

Our very nobi? public schools and ancient universities knowj and 
always have known, how to educate young people. From "long 
experience, they are well aware that all languages are full of mis- 
chief; and a man who desires that element finds it almost wherwer 
he pleases. So that our authorities did well to restrict themselves 
to the grand old form, and the distance of two thousand years. 
Hence, as a matter of course, poor Hilary had not learned, either 
at school or college, even one irregular verb of the fine pervasive 
and persuasive language of all languages. To put it more simply, 
he could not speak French. In print he could follow it, off and on 
(as most men, with Latin to lead them, can) ; but from live lips it 
was gibberish to him, as even at this day it is to nine and a half 
out often good Britons. 

And cow, when suddenly a soft rich voice came over his shoulder 
(just turned once more in great disgust from the dreary door) and 
asked, in very good French indeed, " How do you carry yourself, 
sir?" Hilaiy was at a pinch to answer, " Most well, a thousand 
thanks, most well," And after this Anglo-Gallic triumph, he rolled 
on his bandages very politely (in spite of all orders to the contrary) 
to see who it was, and to look at her. 

Even in the gloom of the shaded windows, and of his own 
enfeebled sight, he could not help receiving an impression of 
wondrous beauty — a beauty such as it is not good for any young 
man to gaze upon, unless he is of a pui-ely steadfast heart, and of 
iron self-control. And Hilary was not of either of these, as himself 
and his best friends knew too well. 

The Count of Zamora's younger daughter, Claudia de Montalvan, 
was of Andalusian birth, and more than Andalusian beauty. Form, 
and bloom, and brilUant change, and harmony, and contrast, with 
the charm of soft expression, and the mysterious pwwer of lai^ 
black eyes — to all of these, in perfection, add the subtle grace cf 
high lineage, and the warmth of southern nature, and it must be 
confessed that ihe fairest English maid, though present in all her 
beauty, would find a very dangerous rival 

" I quite forgot," said the senhorita, approaching the bed wiili 
most graceful movement, and fixing her radiant eyes on poor 
Hilary— "there is one thing, sir, that I quite forgot. My good 
father will not allow French to he spoken by any child of his. He 
is so patriotic 1 What a pity, since you speak French so well I" 

Hilary took some time to make out this. Then, knowing how 

fcarfaafous his accent was, he weakly endeavoured with his languid 

eyes to pierce the depth of llie Sjami^ waiden's, and leant 

, IfBctiier she were laughing at "bm-v, HW&w ftiau,wi\ afcw " 
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_ .. nhis sight wa.s a.5 keen again as ever, did he succeed ic 
traling the dark proJundily of those bright eyes. 

" How shall we manage it ?" the young lady continued, dropraj 
her long curved lashes, and slighUy flushing under his steadiy 
gaie. " You cannot speak the Spanish, 1 fear, not even so well J 
the droll old senhor, who makes us laugh so much downstairs. 
the contrary, I cannot speak the English. But, in spite of ihj 
we must hold converse. Otherwise, how shaU we ever thank y 
and nurse you, and recover you ? One thing must be begun d 
once — can I, without pain, hft your hand ?" 

Great part of this speech was darii to Hilary ; but he undersi 
the question about his band, and kept the disabled one ou 
sight, and nodded, and said, " Oui, senhora." Whereupon, to B 
great surprise, beautiful Qaudia fell on her knees by the side o7" 
the couch, caught his left hand in both of hers, and pressed it in 
the most rapturous manner, ever so many times, to her sweet cool 
lips. And a large tear, such as large eyes should shed, gently 
trickled on each fair cheek, but was cleverly kept from dripping on 
his hand, because he might not have liked it. And then, with her 
fece not far from his, she looked at him with a long soft gaze, and 

ir hair (with the g!oss andthecolour of a filbert over the Guadiana) 
n her snowy forehead forward ; and Hilary was done for. 
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and sorry task it is to follow the lapse of a fine youiJ 
. . from the straight line of truth and honour, info the crooki 
ways of shante. Hilary loved Mabel still, with all his better hea 
and soul ; her pure and kind and playful glance, and the music 
her true voice, never wholly departed from him. In the I 
infaluatton to which {like many wiser and older men) he could nOf 
help but yield himself, from time to time a sudden pang of remorse 
and of good love seized him. Keenly alive to manly honour, and 
to the goodness of womankind, he found himself playing false to 
both; and he hated himself when he thought of it. But the worst 
of him was that he did not think habitually and steadfastly; ha 
talked to himself, and he thought of himself, but he very seldom 
examined himself. He felt that he was a very good fellow, in the 
main, and meant no harm; and if he set up for a solid character, 
iv^O would ever believe him ? The world had always insisted upon 
it that he was only a trifler; and the world's o^imon. is n^vj -a^X. 
' it it anii'cipales. He offered cxovses cTvo"a^\a'vwKi.- 
aa he aaiv what a wrong fee waa dnvn^ 'ftos- S 
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Vf excuse a good man can accept i 
punishment. 

The British army, having exhausted havockta the lees and d 
marched upon its glorious waj", in quest of other towns of our allies 
no less combustible, But many wounded champions were left 
behind in Badajos, quartered oa the grateful townsmen, to recover 
(if they could) aud rejoin as soon as possible. Lieutenant Lorraine 
was one of these, from the necessity of his case ; and Major Clumps 
managed to be another, from his own necessities. But heavily 
wounded as he was (by one of Don Miguel's daughters), the fighting 
Major would never have gal himself certified on the sick-list, unless 
he had known, from the course of the war, that no batde now was 



Regardless of his Horace, and too regardful of cruel Clyccra, 
more than too much pined Major Clumps, and would have chanted 
mournful ditties in a minor key, if nature had only gifted him with 
any other note but D. Because his junior shone beyond him, 
with breach of loyal discipline. He might console himself, however, 
with the solace offered by the sprightly bard — the endless chain 
of love revolving with links oa, the wrong cog for ever. Major 
Clumps was in love with Camilla ; the saintly Camilla declined 
from him with a tender slope towards Hilary ; Hilary went down- 
hill too fast with violent pangs towards Qaudia ; and Qaudia rose 
at the back of the wheel, with her eyes on the distant mountains. 

Of all Lorraine's pure bodily wounds, the worst (though not the 
most painful, as yet) was a gash in his left side, made by pike, 
or sword, or bayonet, or something of a nasty poignancy. Hilary 
could give no account of it, when he took it, or where, or how ; 
he regretted deeply to have it there ; but beyond that he knew 
nothing. It seemed to have been suggested cleverly, instead of 
coarsely slashing down ; so far as a woman who had not spent 
her youth in dissecting-rooms could judge. But Major Clumps 
(too old a warrior to lose his head to anything less perturbing than 
a cannon-ball) strenuously refused to believe in Hilary's ignorance 
about It. He had a bad opinion of young men, and believed that 
Hilary had fallen into some scrape of which he was now ashamed. 
At the same time, he took care to spread it abroad (for the honour 
of the regiment) that their young lieutenant had been the first 
to leap on the sword-blades of the breach, even as afterwards he 
was first to totter through the gap he made. But now it seemed 
likely that either claim would drop into abeyance, until raked up 
as a question of history. 

For the woimd in Hilary's side began to show very ugly tokens. 
- It had seemed to be going on very nicely for about a fortnight ; 
and Tcresina praised and thanked the saints, and promised 
them ten days' wages, in the form of candles. But before her vow 
was flue, or her money getting leady, ft\c saiitts lyossiiJSL tc 
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„ - of their candles, or having no faith in her promisd 
suddenly struck work, and left this good woni.in, rags, bottles, as 
bones, in a. miserable way. For violent inFlamniation bcgnn | 
kindle beneath the bandages, and smiles were succeeded by sigf 
and moaning, and happy sleep by wearj- tossings and li ' ' ' 
wakefulness. 

By way of encouraging the patient. Major Clumps c; 
day with a pair of convalescent Britons, and a sheet of paper, n 
pressed upon him the urgent necessity for making his will ; to le; 
the world with comfort and composure. Hilary smiled, through 
all his pain, at the thought of his having in the world anything 
but ilsefr 10 leave ; and then he contrived to say, pretty clearly — 

" Major, I don't mean to leave the world. And if I must, 1 liave 
nothing but my blessing to leave behind me." 

" Then you do more harm than good by going ; and none need 
wish to hurry you. Sergeant Williams, you may go, and so may 
Private Bodkin. You wiU get no beer in this house, I know ; and 
you have both had wine enough already. Be offl what a ~ 

spying for?" 

The two poor soldiers, who had looked forward to getting 
for their marks, glanced at one another sadly, and knowing wl 
the Major was, made off. For ever since the tricks played w 
him by drunken fellows who knew him not, Major Clumps lud 
been dreadful towards every sober man of his own regiment. The 
course of justice never does run smooth. 

This was a thing such as Hilary would have rejoiced to behold, 
and enter into, if he had been free from pain. But gnawing, 
wearing, worrying pain sadly dulls the sense of humour and power 
of observation. Yet even pain, and the fear of the grave, with 
nothing to leave behind him, could not rob him of all perception 
of a sudden brightness shed softly over all around. Two lovely 
maidens were come to pray for him, and to scatter his enemies. 

Claudia dc Montalvan led her gentle and beautiful sister Camilla, 
to thank, once for all, and perhaps to say farcwcC to, their pre- 
server. Camilla, with her sad heart beating tremulously, yet 
controlled by maiden dignity and shame, followed shyly, fearing 
deeply that her eyes would lell their tale. And thus, even through 
the more brilliant beauty of her braver sister, the depth of love and 
pity made her, for the time, more beautiful. Between the two 
sisters there was but lillle, even for the most careful modeller to 
perceive, of difference, Each had the purely moulded fDrehea<l. 
and the perfect arch of eyebrow, and ihe large expressive eyes, well 
%t\, and clearly cut and shaded ; also the other features shaped 
to the best of all nature's experience. This made it very nice lo 
notice how distinct their faces were by inner d\ff«ent£ at imWA. 
and wil l. 
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JtiaVe nut Spanish; "we have heard that fce is very ill. We are- 
come to do the best for him. Camilla will pray— it is so good — 
and I will do anything that may need. But it is not right to 
detain you longer. The gentlemen cannot pray at all, till they are 
in the holy orders." 

The Major bowed, and grimly smiled at this polite dismissal ; 
and then with a Ungering glance at Camilla, stumped away in 
silence to a proper swearing distance. 

His glance might have lingered till dark night fell, before that 
young Donna returned it. NH her power of thought or feeling, 
fearing, hoping, or despairing, was gathered iiito one sad gaze at 
her guest, her saviour, and her love. Carefully as she had watched 
him through the time when there was no danger, she had nol 
been allowed by the ancient nurse to come near him for the last 
three days. And even cow she had heen content to obey Teresina's 
orders, and to trust in the saints, with her calm sweet faith — the 
saints who had sent this youth to save her — but for her stronger 
sister's will. 

" Disturb him not, sister, but let him rest," said Claudia, whose 
fair bosom never was a prey to gratitude; "see you not how well 
he lies ? If we should happen to cause disturbance, he might roll 
over, and break into bleeding; and then you could pray for his soiU 

" Sister mine, you do not speak well," Camilla answered, gently ; 
" he has shed so much blood for us, that he is not likely to bleed 
more. It is now the want of the blood, and the fever, that will 
make us mourn for ever. Cavalier, brave cavalier, can you not 
look up, and muse ? " 

Hilary, being thus invoked, though he had no idea what was 
meant — the language being pure Castilian — certainly did look up, 
and try with very bad success to muse. His eyes met kind Camilla's 
first (because she was leaning over him), but in sprite of close 
resemblance, found not what they wanted in them, and wandered 
on, and met the eyes of Claudia, and rested there. 

Camilla, with the speed of love outwinging all the wings of 
thought, felt, like a stab, this absence from her and this presence 
elsewhere, And having plenty of inborn pride, as behoved her 
and became her well, she turned away to go, and leave her sister 
(who could not pray at all) to pray for what seemed 10 be n 
her own. And her heart was bitter, as she turned away. 

Claudia (who cared not one half-real for Hilary, or what bee 
of him ; and who never prayed for herself, or told her beads, op d 
afty religious thing) was also ready to go, with a mind relieved u 
noxiona duty; when her softer, and therefore nobler, sister c 
buck, >vilh her small pride conquered. 
"It is not a time to dispute," itve said, " nor even to give 
"' my, when violent pa.\n is leaiitL^ qti^ "W^^ s 
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. , for days, and twice as miich by night : and yet eveiyilii 
grows much worse, alas ! Last night I dreamed n dream of gr( 
strangeness. It may have come from my birtliday saint. "" 
Eood Tercaina is having her dinner ; and she always occupies . 
large hour in that consummation, Do a thing of courage, sisti 
you always are so rich in courage," 

"What do you mean?" asked Gaudia, smiling ; "you seem 
have all the courage now," 

"Alas! I have no courage, Claudia. You are laughing 
But if you would only raise the bandage — I dare not touch the 
poor cavalier — where the sad inflararaalion is, that makes him look 
at you so — it is possible that I could, or perhaps that you could — " 

" Could what V asked Claudia, who was not of a long-cnduri" " 
temper; " I have no fear to touch him; and he seems to be 
bandages. Therenow.is thafwhat yourequire?" Camilla shuddt 
as her sister firmly (as if she were unswathing a mummy of ' 
thousand years) untied Tere5iiia's knots, and laid bare the a _, ,_ 
wound, which was eating Hilary's life away. Then a livid virulent 
gash appeared, banked with proud fiesh upon either aide, and 
Claudia could not look at it. 

But Camilla gathered the courage often latent in true gentleness, 
and heeded only in her heart how the poor young fellow fell away 
and fainted from the bold e;<posure, and falling back, thus made 
bis wound open and gape wider. 

" I see it 1 1 see it I I shall save him yet," she cried, in 
feoiinine ecstasy ; and while Claudia thought her mad, she snatched 
from the chain at her zone a little steel implement, often carried by 
Spanish girls for beauty's sake. With dainty skimmings, and the 
lightest touch, she contrived to get this wefi inside all the mere 
outward mischief, and drew out a splinter of rusty iron, and held it 
up to the light in triumph ; and then she went down on her knees 
and sobbed, but still hdd fast her trophy. 

"What is it? Let me see!" cried Claudia, being accustomed 
to take the lead: "Saint plague, what is a mere shred like 
that, to cause so much emotion? It maybe something the old 
nurse put there, and so you have done more harm than good." 

"Do nurses put pieces of ja^ediron into a wound to heal it? It 
i* part of a cruel Frenchman's sword. Behold the fangs of ii, and 
the venomous rust I What agony to the poor cavalier ! Now 
sponge his forehead with the vinegar ; for you are the best and 
most welcome nurse. And when he revives show him this, and 
his courage will soon be renewed to him. I can stay here no 
longer, I feel so faint. I will go to my saint, and thank her." 

When old Teresina returned, and fomid her patient looking ij 
-It Claudia, with his wound laid bare, she began to scold and wr^ 
^ds, and order her visitor out of l\ic xooki', \w.\,'i^^ 
"^gijJd have none of that 
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'''A pretty nurse you are," she cried, "lo leave tl 
*ound I Is this your healing instrument, pray ? What "will the 
Count of Zamora say, when I show him this specimen of your skill? 
How long will he keep you in this house? Oh bUnd, demented, 
gorging, wallowing, and most despicable nurse I " 

That last word she pronounced with such a bitterness of irony, 
that poor Teresina's portly form and well-fed cheeks shook vio- 
lenUy. " For the love of all the saints, sweet Donna, do not let my 
lord know this. The marvellous power of your bright eyes has cast 
their light on everything. That poor old I, with these poor members, 
might have gazed and gazed for ever ; when lo 1 the most beautiful 
and high-bom lady under heaven appears, and saves the life of the 
handsome lord that loves her." 

"We will speak no more upon this matter," Claudia answered, 
magnanimously. And the nurse thenceforth was ready to vow, and 
Hilary only too glad to believe, that the sorely wounded soldier 
owed his life to a beautiful maiden. And so he did ' ' 
Claudia. 
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Along the northern brow and bend of the Sussex hills, the 
lingers, and the spring wakes slowly. The children of the southi 
slope, towards Worthing and West Tarring, have made their co»f- 
slip balls, and pranked their hats and hair with blue-bells, before 
their little northern cousins have begun to nurse and talk to, and 
then pull to pieces, their cuckoo-pint, and potentiUa, dead-nettle^ 
and meadow crowfoot 

The daffodil that comes and "takes the winds of March with 
beauty," here reserves that charming capture for the early breeze of 
May ; for still the " black-thorn winter " buffets the folds of chilly 
April's cloak, and the hail-fringed mantie of wan sunlight. This is 
the time when a man may say, " Hurrah ! Here is summer come 
at last, I verily do believe. For goodness' sake, wife, give us air, 
and take those hot things from the children's necks. If you want 
me, I shall be in the bower, having a jolly pipe at last." And then 
by the time all the windows are open, and the little ones are proud 
to show their necks- and the scratches of their pins, in ru^es papa, 
with his coat buttoned over, and his pipe put out by hail. 

None the less for all that, the people who like to see things 

moving— though it be but slowly — have opportunity now of watching 

small delights that do them good. How trees, and shrubs, and 

plants, and even earth and stone, begin to feel the difference comiog 

,-OllW them. How little points, all black one day, anA.mt~~^ — 
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._f tip of a Took's bill the next time of looking at them, show aliitle 
veiny shining. And then as the people come home from church, 
and are in Sieir most observant humour, after long coafinenicnt, 
a little child finds area! leaf (most likely of an elder-tree), and many 

young faces crowd around it; while the old men, having seen 

many springs, plod on and doubt this for a bad one. 

Much of this had been done, with slow advance from Sunday 
Sunday, and the hedges began to be feathered with green, and l' 
meadows to tuft where the good stuff lay, and the com in the gli 
of the sun to glisten ; when ever^'body came out of church one 
Sunday before Pentecost. The church was that which belonged to 
the Rev. Struan Hales (in his own opinion), and so did the congre- 
gation, and so did everything, except the sermon. And now the 
Rector remained in the vestry, with his favourite daughter Cecil, Xa 
help him off with his " academicals," and to put away his comb. 

" 1 hope your mother will be quick, my dear," said the Parson, 
stooping his broad shoulders, as his daughter tugged at him ; " she 
cannot walk as she used, you know; and for the last half-hour I 
have been shuddering and trembling about our first fore-quarter." 

"I saw that you were uncomfortable, papa, just as you were giving 
out your texL You seemed to smell something burning, didn't 

" Exactly!" said the Rector, gaiing with surprise at his clever 
and queer Cecil. " Now how could you tell? 1 am sm'e I hope 
none of (he congregation were up to it. But ^d. a pound is no joke 
for the father of three hungry daughters." 

"And with a good appetite of his own, papa. Well, 111 (ell you 
how I knew it You have a peculiar way of lifting your nose when 
the meat is too near the fire, as it always is with our new cook ; and 
then you looked out of that round-arched window, as if you expected 
to see some smoke." 

" Lift my nose, indeed ! " answered the Rector ; " I shall lift some- 
thing else J I shall lift your lips, if you laugh at your poor old father 
so. And I never shaved this morning, because of Sir Remnant's 
dinner-party to-morrow. There, what do you think of that, Miss 
Impudence?" 

" Oh papa, what a shameful beard! You preached about the 
stubble being all burned up ; perhaps because you were thinking o( 
our Iamb. But I do declare you have got as much left as Fiirincr 
Cate^ very largest field. But talking about Sir Remnant, did you 
sec who skulked into church in the middle of the anthem, and sate 
behind ihe gallery pillar, in one of the labourers' free seats?" 

" No, 1 did not. You ought to be ashamed of looking about in 
church so, Cecil. Nothing escapes you, except the practical appli- 
cation of my doctrine." 

" Well, papa, now, you must have bectv sVu^ii, dt \iai. "^wa 
~'~^"^'" "jTOU didn't see CaLijVwa CR5.-^(waia!f 
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" Captain Chapman 1 " cried the Rector, with somethmg which to ^ 
any olher place would have been profane ; " why, what in the wfiM 
could he want here F He never came to hear me; that's certain." 

" No, papa ; nor to hear anything at alL He came to stare at 

foor Alice all the time ; and to pl^ue her with his escort homei 
fear." 

"The poor child, with that ungodly scampi Who were in the 
servants' pew? I know pretty well; but you are sure to know 
better." 

" Oh, not even one of the trusty people. Neither the old butler, 
nor Mrs. Pipkins, nor even Mrs. Merryjact. Only that conceited 
' Mister Trotman,' as he calls himself, and ^his 'undcr-footnian,' as 
he calls the lad ; and three or four flirty housemaids." 

" A guinea wfil send them all round the other way; and then he 
will pester Alice all the way back. Run home, that's a dear, you are 
very quick of foot ; and put the iamb back yourself nine inch's; and 
tell Jem to saddle Maggie quick as lightning, and put my hunting- 
crop at the green gate, and have Maggie there ; and let your mother 
loiow that sudden business calls me away to Coombe Lorraine." 

" Why, papa, you quite frighten me ! As if Alice could not take 
'careof herself !" 

" I have seen more of the world than yon have, child. Do as I 
order you, and don't argue. Stop, take the meadow way, to save 
making any stir in the village. I shall walk slowly, and be at the 
gate by the time you have the pony there." 

Cecil Hales, without another word, went out of the vestry door to 
a stile leading from the churchyard into a meadow, and tbeage by 
an easy gap in a hedge she got into the rectory shrubbery. 

" Just my luck," said the Rector to himself, as he took to (he 
rambling village-street, to show himself as usual " The two things 
1 hate most are a row, and the ruin of a good dinner. Hashes and 
cold meat ever since Wednesday ; and now when a real good joint 
is browning — oh, confound it all ! — 1 quite forgot the asparagus — 
the first I have cut, and as thick as ray thumb I Now if I only hi ' 
Mabel Lovcjoy here I I do hope theyll have the sense not to ]' 
it on ! but I can't very well tell Jem about it ; it will look, 
rooliyish. Can I send a note in f Yes, I can. The fellow cc 
read ; that if one great comfort." 

No sooner said than done ; he tore out the fly-leaf of his semioni 
and under his text, inculcating the duty of Christian vigilance, wrote 
in pencil, " Whatever you do, don't put on the asparagus." 

This he committed to the care of Jem ; and then grasjan^ Y'— 
hunting-whip steadfastly, he rode up the lane, with Maggie nei^i 
at this unaccustomed excursion. For horses know Sunday aa " 
as men do, and a great deal belter. 

truaa Hales was a somewhat headlong man ; as most 
" ' 't but HM v!;rjW^e Mtvf ' *" " 
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Like most people of strong prejudices, he was also of s 
impulses ; for the lowest form of prejudice is not coiamon 
abstract one, and the negative. His common sense and his lent 
ledge of the world might have assured him that Captain Chapr 
Would do nothing to hurt or even to offend young Alice, And 
because he regarded Stephen with inveterate dislike, he really d 
for the moment believe it his duty thus to ride after him. 

Meanwhile the gallant and elegant captain had done at least o 
thing according to the Rector's anticipation. By laying a guinea 
in Trotman's palm, he had sent all the servants home over the hill, 
and thus secured for himself a private walk with his charmer along 
the lane that winds so prettily under the high land. Now his dress 
was enough to win the heart of any rustic damsel, and as he passed 
the cottage-doors, all the children said, " Oh my '. " This pleased 
him greatly, and could not have added less than an inch to his 
stature and less than a pound to the weight of his heel at each strut. 
This proves that he was not a thorough villain ; for thorough 
villains attach no importance to the opinion of children. 

Unaware of the enemy in advance, Alice walked through the 
little irillage, with her aunt and two cousins, as usual ; and she said 
" Good-bye " to them at the rectory gale j knowing that they wanted 
to please her uncle with his early Sunday dinner. Country parsons, * ' 
unless they are of a highly distinguished order, like to dine at halt 
past one very punctually on a Sunday. Throughout the week 
(when they shoot or fish, or ride to hounds, etc.) they manage to 
retard their hunger to five, or even six o'clock. On Sunday it is 
healthily otherwise. A sinking feeling begins to set in, about h;ilf- 
way through the sermon. And why? In an eloquent period, ihe 
parson looks round, to infect his congregation. He forgets for the 
moment that he is but a unit, while his hearers are an hundredfold. 
What happens ? All humanity is, at eloquent moments, contagious, 
sensitive, impressible. A hundred people in Ihe church have got 
their dinner coming on at one o'clock j they are thinking of it, they 
are dwelling on the subject ; and the hundred and first, the parson 
himself (without knowing it, very hkely, and even while seven 
heavens above it) receives the recoil of his own emotions, in 
epidemic appetite. 

That may be all wrong of course, even unsaceidotal, or un- 
scientific (until the subject is tabulated) ; but facts have largo 
bones : and the fact stands thus. Alice Lorraine was aware of it, 
though without scent of the reason ; so she kissed her aunt and 
cousins two — Cecil being (ashath been seen) in clerical attendance 
— and lightly went her homeward way. She stopped for a minute 
at Naimy Stilgoe's, to receive the usual grumbling sauced with ihe 
inevitable ingratitude. And then, supposing Uie servants to be no 
It distance before her, she took to the tonely AsUvjowi U " 
■■''\ Ikht step, as usual, """^ 
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Presently she came to a place where the lane dipped suddenly 
into the hollow of a dry old watercourse — the course of the 
Woeburn, according to tradition, if anybody could believe it. 
There was now not a thread of open water ; but a little dampness, 
and' a crust of mud, as if some underground duct were anxious 
to maintain user of its right of way. By the side of the lane, 
an old oak-trunk (stretched high above the dip, and furnished 
with a broken handrail) showed that there must have been some- 
thing to cross; though nobody now could remember it. la this 
hollow lurked the captain, placid and self-cnntented, and regarding 
with much apparent zest a little tuft of forget-hie-aot. 

Alice, though startled for a moment by this unexpected encounter, 
could not help sraihng at the ill-matched brilUance of her suitor's 
apparel. He locked like a smaller but far more costly edition 
of Mr, Bottler, except that his waistcoat was of crimson taffety, 
with a rolling collar of lace ; and instead of white stockings, he 
displayed gold-buttoned vamplets of orange velvet. Being loth 
to afford him the encouragement of a smile, the young lady turned 
away her face as she bowed, and with no other salutation continued 
her homeward coiu-se, at a pace which certainly was not slower. 
But Stephen Chapman came forth, and met her with that peculiar 
gaze which would have been insolent from a more powerful man, 
but as proceeding from a little dandy bore rather the impress of 
impudence. 

■' Miss Lorraine, you will not refuse me the honour of escorting 
you to your home. This road is lonely. There still are highway- 
men. One was on the Brighton road last week. 1 took the liberty 
of thinking, or rather, perhaps, I should say of hoping, that you 
might not altogether cbject to a military escort." 

"Thank you," said AJice ; "you are very kind j but I have not 
the least fear ; and our sen-ants are not very far away, I know. 
They have orders to keep near me." 

"They must have mistaken your route, I think. I am rather 
famous for long sight ; and 1 saw the Lorraine livery just now 
going up the footpath that crosses the hill." 

Alice was much perplexed at this. She by no means enjoyed 
the prospect of a long and secluded walk in the company of this 
gallant officer. And yet her courage would not allow her to retrace 
her steps, and cross the hill ; neither could she well affront him 
BO ; for much as she disliked this man, she must treat him as any 
Other lady would. 

" 1 am much obliged to you. Captain Chapman," she answered 
as graciously as she could; "but really no kind of escort is wanted, 
eilher military or civilian, in a quiet country road like this, where 
ererybody knows me. And perhaps it will be more convenient for 
to call on my father in Vhc aftetnooti. We'v^ bI'mb.^s ^.lad when 

~ tn stay to dinn^X^^ 
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Ko, thank you ; I must dine at home to-day. I wish 
Sir Roland this iftoniing, if I may. And surely 1 may accompany 
you on your way home ; now, may I not ?" 

" Oh yes," she answered with a little sigh, as there seemed to 
be no help for it ; hut she determined to make the Captain walk 
at a speed which should be quite a novelty to him. 

" Dear me. Miss Lorraine ! I had no idea that you were such 
a walker. Why, this must be what we call in the army 'double- 
quick march ' almost. Too fast almost to keep the ranks unbrol 
when we charge the enemy." 

" How very dreadful !" cried AUce, with a httle grimace, whi< 
greatly charmed the Captain. "May 1 ask you one partici' 
favour?" 

"You can ask rone," he replied, with his hand laid oi 
crimson waistcoat ; " or to put it more clearly, to ask a favour, 
confer a greater one." 

" How very kind you are ! You know that my dear brother 
Hilary is ia the thick of very, very sad fighting. And I thought 
that perhaps you would not mind (as a military escort), describing 
exactly how you felt when lirst you charged the enemy." 

"The deuce must be in the girl," thought the Capt; 
yet she looks so innocent It can be only an accident, 
is too sharp to be romanced with." 

"Miss Lorraine," he answered, "I belonged to the GuardSi 
whose duty lies principally at home. I have never been '" 

" LIh, \ understand ; then yoii do not know what a sad thing real- 
fighting is. Poor Hilary \ We are most anxious about him. We 
have seen his name in the despatches ; and we know that he was 
wounded. But neither he, nor Major Clumps (a brave officer in 
his regiment) has sent us a line since it happened." 

" He was first through the breach at Badajos. He has covered, 
himself with glory," 

"We know it," said Alice, with tears in her eyes ; and for a 
moment she liked the Captain. " But if he has covered hiinself 
with wounds, what is the good of the glory ? " 

" A most sensible (question," Chapman answered, and fell once 
more to «cro in the opmion of his charmer. With all the contempt 
that can be expressed by silence, when speech is expected, she kept 
on so briskly towards Bonny's castle, that her suitor (who, in spite 
of all martial bearing, wallccd in the manner of a pigeon) became 
hard set to keep up with her. 

" The view from this spot is so lovely," he said, " I must really 
bcK you to sit down a little. Surely we need not he in suck a Wtv^ -" 

^ The air is chilly, and I must not loiter. M-j ^a*\et \v^ ^^ 
headache to-day. That was ihe reason he v(a.s iv(A aX dtvitdo? 
be in no hurry for his \unc^e«tu ' '^ 
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Ing9 to say to you. And you really give me qaite a p^ ui. 
my side." 

" Oh, I am so sorry ! I beg your pardon. I never could have 
thought that I was doing thaL Rest a little, and you will be 
better.". 

The complaint would have been as a joke passed over, if it had 
come from anybody else. But she knew that the Captain was not 
strong in his lungs, or his heart, or anything ; therefore she allowed 
him to sit down, while she stood and gazed back through the Ash- 
wood lane, fringed, and ; arched, and dappled by the fluttering 
approach of spring. 

" The beautiful gaiin^ at the beautiful 1 " said Chapman, with his 
eyes so fixed as to receive his view of the* landscape (if at all) by 
deputy. And truly his judgntent was correcL For Alice, now in 
perfect he.ilth, with all the grace of young vigour and the charm of 
natural quickness, and a lovely face, and calm eyes beaming, not 
with the bright uncertain blue (that flashing chaim of poor Hilary), 
but the grand ash-coloured grey — the tint that deepens with the 
depth of life, and holds more love than any other — Alice, in a word, 
was something for a man to look at. The greatest man that ever 
was bom of a woman, and knew what women are, as well as what 
a man is ; the only one who ever combined the knowledge of both 
sexes J the one true poet of all ages (compared with whom all other 
poets are but shallow surfacers), Nature's most loving and best-loved 
child, — even he would have looked at Alice, with those large sad 
loving eyes, and found her good to dwell upon. 

The Captain (though he bore the ram^ of a great and grossly- 
neglected poet) had not in him so much as half a pennyweight of 
poetry. He looked upon Alice as a handsome girl, of good binh 
and good abilities, who might redeem him from his evil ivays, and 
foster him, and make much of him. He knew that she was br 
above him, " in mind, and views, and all that sort of thing ; " and he 
liked her all the more for that, because it would save him trouble. 

" Do let ma sa^ a few words to you," he began, with his most 
seductive and insinuating glance (for he really had fine eyes, as 
many weak and wanton people have) ; "you are apt to be hard on 
me. Miss Lorraine, while all the time my first desire is to please, 
and serve, and gratify you." 

" You are very kind, 1 am sure. Captain Chapman. I don't know 
what I have done to deserve it." 

"Alas I "he answered with a sigh, which relieved him, because 
he was much pinched in, as well as a good deal out of breath, for 
his stays were tighter than the maiden's. "Alas I ' ' 
that you have not seen the misery you have caused n 

" Ves, 1 know that I have been very rude. 1 have walkcdvj 
fast foryou, 1 beg your pardan, Captain Chapman. I will n " 
"" ^lyniore." ~ 
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" I did not mean that ; I assure you, I didn't. I would clirab ■ 
Andes or the Hunalayas, only to win one smile from you." 

" 1 fear that I should smile many times," said Alice, now smilii 
wickedly; "if I could only have a telescope— still, I should 
so Sony for you. They are much worse than the Souihdoi 
hills." 

" There, you are laughing at me again I You are so clever, Mij 
Lorraine ; you give me no chance to say anything." 

" I am not clever ; 1 am very stupid. Aiid you always say E 
than 1 do." 

" Well, of course — of course I do ; until you come to know 
After that, I always listen; because the ladies have more to 
And they say it 5o much better." 

" Is that so?" said Alice, thinking, while the Captain showed 
waist, as he arose and shook himself, "it may be so: he may 
right ; he seems to have some very goisd ideas." He saw that s 
thought more kindly of him ; and that his proper course with li . 
■was to play humility. He had never known what pure love was', 
he had lessened his small capacity for it, by his loose and wicked 
life ; but in spite of all that, for the first time Alice began to inspire 
him with it. This is a grand revolution in the mind, or the hcar^ 
of a "man of pleasure;" the result may save him evenyet (if a pui 
nature master him)_ from that deadliest foe, himself. And the" b( 
[or the worst of it) is, that if a kind, and fresh, and warm, and lof 
minded girl believes herself to have gained any power of doings 
in the bwiy of some low reprobale, sweet interest, Christian haiikf 
ings, and the feminine love of paradoxes, succeed the legi 
disgust Alice, however, was not of a weak, impulsive, and slavish 
nature. And she wholly disdained this Stephen Chapman. 

" Now, I hope that you will not hurry yourself," she said to the 
pensive captain ; " the real hill begins as soon as we are round the 
comer. 1 must walk fast, because my father will he looking out 
for me. Perhaps, if you kindly are coming to our house, you would 
like to come more at your leisure, sir." 

Stephen Chapman looked at her — not as he used to look, as if 
she were only a j)retty girl to him^ — hut with some new feeling, quite 
as if he were afraid to answer her. His dull, besotted, and dissolute 
manner of regarding women lay for the moment under a shock; 
and he wondered what he was about. And none «f his slock 
:ches came to help him — or to hurt him — until Alice was round 
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" Holloa, Chapman I what are you about? Why, you look like 
one of Cottier's pigs, when they run about with their throats cutl 
Where is my niece? What have you been doing?" The Recttrf 
drew up his pony sharply; and was ready to seize poor Stephen 
the throat. 

faeid'such a hurry, parson," ^aw^t 
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isake out Spanish; "we have heard that he is very iU. We are 
come to do the best for him. Camilla will pray — it is so good — 
and I -will do anything that may need. But it is not right to 
detain you longer. The gentlemen cannot pray at all, till they are 
in. the holy orders." 

The Major bowed, and grimly smiled at this polite dismissal ; 
and then with a lingering glance at Camilla, stmnped away in 
silence to a proper swearing distance. 

His glance might have lingered till dark night fell, before that 
young Donna returned it. All her power of thought or feeling, 
fearing, hoping, or despairing, was gathered into one sad gaze at 
her guest, her saviour, and her love. Carefully as she had watched 
him through the lime when there was no danger, she had not 
been allowed by the ancient nurse to come near him for the last 
three days. And even now she had been content to obeyTeresina's 
orders, and to trust in the saints, with her calm sweet faith — the 
saints who had sent this youth to save her— but for her stronger 
sister's will. 

"Disturb him not, sister, but let him rest," said Claudia, whose 
fair bosom never was a prey to gratitude ; " see you not how well 
he lies ? If we should happen to cause disturbance, he might roll 
over, and break into bleedmg ; and then you could pray for his soul 

" Sister mine, you do not speak well," Camilla answered, gently ; 
" he has shed so much blood for us, that he is not hkely to bleed 
more. It is now the want of the blood, and the fever, that will 
tnake us mourn for ever. Cavalier, brave cavalier, can you not 
look up, and muse ?" 

Hilary, being thus invoked, though he had no idea what was 
meant — the language being pure Castilian — certainly did look up, 
and try with very bad success to muse. His eyes met kind Camilla's 
first (because she was leaning over him), but in spite of close 
resemblance, found not what they wanted in them, and wandered 
Ml, and met the eyes of Claudia, and rested there. 

Camilla, with the speed of love outwinging all the wings o( 
thought, felt, like a stab, this absence from her and this presence 
elsewhere. And having plenty of inborn pride, as behoved lier 
and became her well, she turned away to go, and leave her sister 
(who could not pray at all) to pray for what seemed to be more 
her own. And her heart was bitter, as she turned away. 

Qaudia (who cared not one half-real for Hilary, or what became 
of him; and who never prayed for herself, or told her beads, or (" ' 
aily religious thing) was also ready to go, with a mind rehevcd €i 
noxious duty; when her softer, and therefore nobler,;' ' 
bBck, icith her small pride conquered. 
" ": IS not a lime to dispute," she said, ■" nor evai to give j 
^T&y, when violent pam is learvTi^ we. W.-} V ■ 
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d for days, and twice as much by night : and yet evervthing 
grows much worse, alas 1 Last night I dreamed a dream of great 
strangeness. It may have come from my birthday saint. The 
good Tercsina is having her dmner ; and she always occupies oM 
large hour in that consummation. Do a thing of courage, siste^ 
you always are so rich in courage." 

"What do you meanf asked Claudia, smiling 
have all the courage now." 

" Alas ] I have no courage, Claudia, You are 
But if you would only raise the bandage — I dare not touch the 
poor cavalier — where the sad inflammation is, that makes him look 
at you so— it is possible that I could, or perhaps that you could — " 

" Could what?" asked Claudia, who was not of a long-eeduring 
temper; " I have no fear to touch him; and he seems to be all 
bandages. Therenow, is that'what you required" Camilla shuddered 
as her sister firmly (as if she were unswathing a mummy of four 
thousand years) untied Teresina's knots, and laid bare the angry 
wound, which was eating Hilary's life away. Then a livid virulent 
gash appeared, banked with proud flesh upon cither side, and 
Claudia could not look at iL 

But Camilla gathered the course often latent in true gentleness, 
and heeded only in her heart how the poor young fellow fell away 
and fainted from the bold exposure, and falling back, thus made 
his wound open and gape wider, 

" I see it I I see it I I shall save him yet," she cried, in 
feminine ecstasy ; and while Claudia thought her mad, she snatched 
from the chain at her zone a litde steel implement, often carried by 
Spanish girls for beauty's sake. With dainty skimmings, and the 
lightest touch, she contrived to get this well inside all the mere 
outward mischief, and drew out a splinter of rusty iron, and held '' 
up to the light in triumph ; and then she went down on her knc 
and sobbed, but still held fast her trophy. 

"What is it? Let nie seel" cried Claudia, being accustom! 
to take (he lead: "Saint plague, what is a mere shred lil ._ 
that, to cause so much emotion? It may be something the old~ 
nurse put there, and so you have done more harm than good." 

" Do nurses put pieces of jagged iron into a wound to heal it? It 
is part of a cruel Frenchman's aword. Behold the fangs of it, and 
the venomous tust I What agony to the poor cavaUer 1 Now 
sponge his forehead with the vinegar ; for you are the best and 
most welcome nurses And when he revives show him this, and 
his courage will soon be renewed to him. I can stay here no 
longer, 1 feel so faint. I will go to my saint, and thank her." 

When old Teresina returned, and found her patient looking 
M Claudia, with his wound laid bare, she began to scold and v— 
' ids, and order her visitor out o( ftve Yoam-i^M.^.'OEia 
Id iave none oC that. 
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u arc," she cried, " to leave this in your patient^ 
woiind* 1 fs this your healing instrument, pray ? What will the 
Count of Zamora say, when 1 show him this specimen of yoiir skill? 
How long will he keep you in this house? Oh blind, demented, 
gorging, wallowing, and most despicable nurse 1 " 

That last word she pronounced with such a bitterness of irony, 
that poor Teresina's portly form and well.fed cheeks shook vio- 
lenUy, " For the love of all the saints, sweet Donna, do not let my 
lord know this. The marvellous power of your bright eyes has cast 
their light on everything. That poor old I, with these poor members, 
might have gazed and gazed for ever ; when lo! the most beautiful 
and high-bom lady under heaven appears, and saves the life of the 
handsome lord that loves her." 

"We will speak no more upon this matter," Claudia answered, 
magnanimously. And the nurse thenceforth was ready to vow, and 
Hilary only too glad to believe, that the sorely wounded soldier 
owed his life to a beautiful maiden. And so he didj but not to 
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AN UNWELCOME ESCORT. 
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Along the cnrthem brow and bend of the Sussex hills, the w 
Kngers, and the spring wakes slowly. The children of the souther 
slope, towards Worthing and West Tarring, have made their cow- 
slip balls, and pranked their hats and hair with blue-bells, before 
their little northern cousins have begun to nurse and talk to, and 
then pull to pieces, their cuckoo-pint, and potentilla, dead-nettle, 
and meadow crowfoot. 

The daffodil that comes and " takes the winds of March with 
beauty," here reserves that charming capture for the early breeze of 
Ma^ ; for still the " black-thorn winter " butTets the folds of chilly 
Apnl's cloak, and the hail-fringed mantle of wan sunlight. This is 
the time when a man may say, " Hurrah I Here is summer come 
at last, 1 verily do believe. For goodness' sake, wife, give us air, 
and take those hot things from the children's necks. If you want 
me, I shall be in the bower, having a jolly pipe at last." And then 
by the time all the windows are open, and die little ones are proud 
to show their neck& and the scratches of their pins, in rushes papa, 
with his coat buttoned over, and his pipe put out by haiL 

None the less for all that, the people who like lo see things 

moving— though it be but slowly — have opportunity now of watching 

small delights that do Ihem good. lAo"« «ees, and shrubs, and 

plants, and even earth and stone, begvT\^.Qiee\i.\veteffiMcw;tc(svwnnt 

~" them. How little points, aiX Uac^5, oat; 4w],asA. aa-M^™! 
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the tip of a rook's bill the next time of looking at them, show a little 
veiny shining. And then as the people come home from church, 
and are in their most observant humour, after long confinement, 
a little child finds a real leaf (most likely of an elder-tree), and many 
young faces crowd around it; while the old men, having seen loo 
many springs, plod on and doubt this for a bad one. 

Much of this had been done, with slow adv.ince from Sunday to 
Sunday, and the hedges began to be feathered with green, and the 
me;uIows to tuft where the good stuff lay, and the com in the gloss 
of the sun to gUsten ; when eveiybody came out of church one 
Sunday before Pentecost. The church was that which belonged to 
the Rev. Struan Hales (in his own opinion), and so did the coiigre- 
gatloQ, and so did everything, except the sermon. And now the 
Kector remained in the vestry, with his favourite daughter Cecil, tO 
help him off with his " academicals," and to put away his comb. 

" I hope your mother will be quick, my dear," said the Parson, 
stooping his broad shoulders, as his daughter tugged at him; " she 
caimol walk as she used, you know; and for the last half-hour I 
have been shuddering and trembling about our first fore.quarter." 

" I saw that you were uncomfortable, papa, just as you were giving 
out your text. You seemed to smell something burning, didn^ 
you?" 

"Exaetlyl'' said the Rector, gaiing with surprise at his dever 
and queer Cecil. " Now how could you tell? I am sure I hope 
none of the congregation were up to it. But gi/. a pound is no joke 
for the father of three hungry daughters." 

" And with a good appetite of his own, papa. Well, 111 tcli you 
how I knew it You have a peculiar way of lifting your nose when 
the meat is too near the fire, as it always is with our new cook ; and 
then you looked out of that round-arched window, as if you expected 
to see some smoke." 

" Lift my nose, indeed ! " answered the Rector ; " I shall hft some- 
thing else ; 1 shall lift your lips, if you laugh at your poor old father 
so. And I never shaved this morning, because of Sir Remnant's 
dinner-party to-morrow. There, what do you think of that. Miss 
Impudence?" 

" Oh papa, what a shameful beard ! You preached about the 
stubble being all burned up; perhaps because you were thinking of 
our lamb, But I do declare you have got as much left as Farmer 
Gale's very largest field. But talking about Sir Remnant, did you 
see who skulked into church in the middle of the anthem, and sale 
behind the gallery pillar, in one of the labourers' free seats?" 

" No, 1 did not. You ought to he ashamed of looking aba's.*. «i. 
church so, Cecil. Nothing escapes you, except vW ■^TS-oiuiNi ■o.V^^" 
CMion of ny doctrine. " 

MtWipsM, noa; you must have 'been sW'pi.i, o^ "^'^^l^^i^ 
* cook, if you di(in,\ seeCa^vaxa^^"*"^" 
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Bui missie slips away so quick like; I never can get hold of 
And then the mistress has that fellow Calvert over here, aim 
every Sunday.'' 

"Aha I "cried the Grower, with a knowing wink, "that is 
little game, is it now? That is why she has aches and pains, 
such a very sad want of tone, and failure of power in her leaders ! 
Leave it to me, lad— that you niay — I'll soon put a stop to that. 
A pill-grinder at Applewood farm indeed ! But I did not know you 
was jealous 1 " 

" Jealous ! No, no, sir ; I scorn the action. But when there are 
two, you know, why, it makes it not half so nice for one, you know." 

Squire Lovejoy, however, soon discovered that he had been a 
little too confident in pledging himself to keep the maltster's rival off 
the premises. For Mrs. Lovejoy, being a very resolute woman in a 
little way, at once began to ache all over, and so effectually to groan, 
that instead of having the doctor once a-week, she was obliged to have 
him at least three times. And it was not very long before the young 
physician's advice was sought for a still more interesting patienL 

For the daughter and prime delight of the house, the bright sweet, 
tempered Mabel, instead of freshening with the spring, and budding 
with new roses, began to get pale, and thin, and hstless, and to want 
continually to go to church, and not to care about her dinner. Her 
eagerness for divine service, however, could only be gratified on 
Simdays : forthepracticeof reading the prayers to the pillars twelve 
times a-week was not yet in vogue. The novelty, therefore, of 
Mabel's desire made the symptom all the more alarming ; and 
her father perceived that so strange a case called peremptorily for 
medical advice. But she, for a long time, did nothing but quote 
against himself his own opifiion of the professors of the healing art ; 
while she stoutly denied the existence on her part of any kind of 
malady. And so, for a while, she escaped the doctor. 

Meanwhile she was fighting very bravely with deep anxiety 
long suspense. And the struggle was the more forlorn, 
wearisome, and low-hearted, because she must battle it out in silenc^ 
with none to sympathize and (worse than that) with everybody' 
condemning her mutely for the conflict. Her father had a true 
and hearty liking for young Lorraine, preferring him greatly — so 
far as mere feeling went — to the maltster. But his views for his 
dai^hter were different, and he thought it high time that her folly 
should pass. Her mother, on the other hand, would have rejoiced 
to see her the wife of Hilary ; but had long made up her mind that 
he would never return alive from Spain, and that Mabel might lose 
the best years of her life in waiting for a doomed soldier. Gregory 
Lovejoy alone was likely to side with his sister, for the sake qfj 
Lorraine, the friend whom he admired so much ; and Gregory hi 
transmitted to her sweet little messages a,ud loving words, ifll "' 
fateaflLecaptureofBadajos. Bui fcis otic coa'sole.iaaiiA 
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was farawayfrom her all -this time, having steadfastly eaten his way 
to the Bar, and received his lofty vocation. Thereupon Lovejoy paid 
five guineas for his wig, and a guinea for the box thereof, gave a 
frugal but pleasant " call party," and being no way ashamed of his 
native county, or his father's place therein, sturdily shouldered the 
■ungrateful duties of "junior," on the home-circuit. Of course he did 
not expect a brief, until his round was trodden well ; but he never 
failed to be in court ;and his pleasant temper and obliging ways soon 
began to win him friends. His mother was deLighted with all [his j 
but the franklin grumbled heavily at the bags he had to hll with money, 
to be scattered, as he verily heueved, among the senior lawyers. 

Now the summer assises were held at Maidstone about the 
beginning of July ; and Gregory had sent word from London, by 

iohn Shornc, that he must be there, and would spend one night at 
ome, if his father would send a horse for him, by the time when 
his duties were over. His duties of the day consisted mainly in 
catering for the bar-mess, and attending diligently thereto ; and 
now he saw the wisdom of the rule which makes a due course of 
feeding essential to the legal aspirant. A hundred examinations 
would never have qualified him for the bar-mess : whereas a long 
series of Temple dimiers had taught him most thoroughly what 
to avoid. 

The Grower was filled with vast delight al the idea of marching 
into court, and saying to all the best people of the town, " Pray 
allow me to pass, sir. My son is here Eomewhcre, I belie^'e. 
A fresh-coloured barrister, if you please, ma'am, with curly hair 
below his wig. Ah yes, there he is ! BiU his lordship is whisper- 
ing to him, 1 see ; I must not interrupt them." And therefore, 
although his time might be worth a crown an hour, ere his son's 
fetched a penny, he strove in vain against the temptation to go 
over and look at Gregory. Before breakfast he fidgeted over his 
fields and was up for being down upon every one— just to let them 
know that this sort of talent is hereditary. His workmen winked 
at one another and said (as soon as he was gone by) that he must 
have got out the wrong side of the bed, or else the old lady had 
been rating of him. 

He (in the greatness of his thoughts) strode on, and from time 
to time worked his lips and cast sharp glances at every gate-post, in 
the glow of imaginary speech. He could not fed that his son on 
the whole was a cleverer fellow than himself had been ; and he 
played the traitor to knife and spade by hankering after gown and 
wig. " If my father," he said, "had only given me the chance I 
am giving Gregory, what might I be now P One of these same 
barons as terrify us with their javelins and galkwis, xtA ^«. A.vswtv 
witli white lippiis on. Or if my manners -wasn'X. gatA ei\n>i'^V« 
' ■ who could ever fceep mc from standmg up, ani ftcW vc^ ■aSi ■C^ 
■- '- -- put me down so long aia \ ?^oVc "i-aWA";^' M^^M 
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that might happen to be altogether wrong, I'm a gi'cat mind not 
to go over at alL My father was an honest man before me." 

In this state of mind he sat down to breakfast, bright with 
reflections of Gregory's glory, yet dashed irregularly with douhts of 
the honesty of its origin, till, in quite his old manner, he made up 
his mind to keep his own council about the thing and ride over to 
the county town, leaving Applewood none the wiser. For John 
Shome had orders the night before to keep his message quiet, 
which an old market-hand could be trusted to do ; and as for the 
ladies, the Grower was sure that they knew much less and cared 
much less about the assizes than about the washing-day. So he 
went to his stables about nine o'clock, with enough of his Sunday 
yaimenl on to look well but awake'no excitement, and taking a good 
horse, he trotted away with no other token behind him except that 
he might not be home at dinner-time, but might bring a stranger to 
sup[ier perhaps ; and they ought to have something roasted. 

" Pride," as a general rule, of course, "goeth before a fall ;" hut 
the father's pride in the present instance was so kindly and simply 
that Nature waived hgr favourite law, and stopped fortune from 
Upsetting him. Although when he entered the court he did not find 
his son in confidential chat with the Lord Chief Justice, nor even in 
grave deUbetation with a grand soUcitor, but getting the worst of 
a conflict with an exorbitant fishmonger ; and though the towns- 
people were not scared as much as they should have been by the 
wisdom of Gregory's collected front, neither did the latter look a 
quarter so wise as his father ; yet a turn of luck put all things right, 
and even did substantial good. For the Grower at sight of his son 
was not to be stopped by any doorkeeper, but pushed his way into 
the circle of forensic dignity, and there saluted Gregory with a kiss 
on the band of his horsehair, and patted hini loudly on the back, 
and challenging with a quick proud glance the opinions of the bar 
atid hench, exclaimed in a good round Kentish tone — 

"Well done, my boy I Hurrah for Greg! Gentlemen all, 111 
be dashed if my son doth not look about the wisest of all of 'ee." 

Loud litters ran the horsehair round, and more sohd laughter 
stirred the crowd, while the officers of the court cried " Hush ! " 
and the Lord Chief Justice and his learned brother looked at the 
audacious Grower ; while he, with one hand on each shoulder of 
his son, gaied around and nodded graciously. 

"Who is this person — this gentleman, I mean?" asked the 
Lord Chief Justice, correcting himself through courtesy to young 
Lovejoy. 

" My father, my lord," answered Gregory like a man, thou 
blushing like his sister Mabel. " He has not seen n ' 
a'me, my lord, and he is pleased to see me \iiftv\=,va5it 
„ "Ay, rdal I am, my lord," said tUe GiQ->)iw,-nv^wi\a«' 
riHttv" " i could not aViAe U a\. fosV; \>v>.\. W "-A.«. 
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1M^ she say to see him now P Martin Lovejoy, my lord, i 
Old Applewood fann, very much at your lordship's service," 

The Judge was well pleased with this little scene, and kindlj 
glanced at Gregory, of whom he had heard as a diligent pupil ft ' 
his intimate friend Mr. Malahide ; and being a man who mis 
no opnortunity — as his present position poetty dearly showed-^ 
he said to ihe gratified (ranklin, " Mr. Lovejoy, I shall be glad M 
see you, if you can spare me half an hour, after the court bll 

These few words procured two briefs for Gregory . . . 
assises, ajid thus set him forth on his legal course ; though 
Judge of course wanted— as the bar knew well— ralhcr 
than to give advice. For his lordship was building a i 
Kent, and laying out large fruit-gardens, which he meant to stocic 
with best sorts in the autumn ; and it struck him that a professional 
grower, such as he knew Mr. Lovejoy to be, would be far more 
likely to advise him well, than the nurserymen, who commend 
most ahundandy whatever they have ia most abundance. 

When the Grower had laid down the law to the Judge upon the 
subject of fruit-trees, and invited him to come and see them in 
bearing, as soon as time allowed of it, he set off in high spirits with 
his son, who had discharged his duties, but did not dine with his 
brethren of the wig. To do the thing in nroper style, a horse was 
hired for Gregory, and they trotted gently, enjoying the evening, 
along tlie fairest road in England. Mr, Lovejoy was not very 
quick of perception, and yet it struck him once or twice that his 
son was not very gay, and did not show much pleasure at coming 
home ; and at last he asked him suddenly^ 

"What are you thinking of, Greg, my boy? All this learning 
is as lead oij the brain, as your poor grandfather used ti 
penny for your thouglits, my Lord Chief Justice," 

' "Well, father, I was not thinking of law-books, nor ■ 
well, I was thinking of nothing, except poor little MabeL" 

"Ay, ay, John has told you, I suppose, how little she 
how pale she gets. No wonder either, with all the young fellows 
plaguing and pothering after her so. Between you and me. Master 
Gregory, I hope to see her married by the malting-lime. Now, 
mind, rfie will pay a deal of heed to you now that you are a full- 
blown counsellor : young Jenkins is the man, remember ; no more 
about that young dashing Lorraine," 

" No, fether, no more about him," said Gregory, sadly and sub- 
missively. " 1 wish I had never brought him here." 

"No harm, my son ; no harm whatever. That little fancy 
be quite worn out, Elias is not over bright, as we Vhkw -, \ 
' a steady and worthy young fellow, and w'lW ms&E. t.cT «. 

lemain point after all— a stca^itasit "Bi^ 
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B^icfc to her. But you must not huny her, father, m 
be the very way to spoil it." 

" Hark to him, hark lo him ! " cried the Grower. " A counsellor 
with a vengeance ! The first thing he does is to counsel his father 
how to manage his own household 1 " 

Gregory did his best to smile ; but the sunset in his eyes showed 
something more like the sparkle of a tear ; and then they rode od in 
silence. 



CHAPTER XLIV. ^H 

now TO TAKE BAD TlDl.VCS. ^^ 

After sunset, Mabel Lovejoy went a little way up the lane leading 
towards the Maidstone road, on the chance of meeting her father. 
The glow of the west glanced back from the trees, and twinkled in 
the hedge-rows, and clustered in the Traveller's Joy, and here and 
there lay calmly waning on patches of mould that suited it. Good 
birds were looking for their usual roost, to hop in and out, and to 
talk about it, and to Hap their wings and tails, until they should get 
sleepy. But the thrush, the latest songster now, since the riot o( 
the nightingale, was cleaning his beak for his evensong ; and a cock- 
robin, proud on the top of a pole, was clearing his throat, after 
feeding his young — the third family of the season ! The bats were 
waiting for better light ; but a great stag-beetle came out of the ivy, 
treading the air perpendicularly, with heavy antlers balanced. 

All these things fiuttcred in Mabel's heart, and make her sad, 
yet taught her not to dwell too much in sadness. Here were all 
things large and good, and going on for a thousand ages, with very 
little difference. When the cock-robin died, and the thrush was 
shot, there would be quite enough to come after theni. When the 
leaf that glanced the sunset dropped, the bud for next year would 
be up in its place. Even if the trees went down before the storms 
of wmier, fine young saplings grew between them, and would be 
glad of their light and air. Therefore, Mabel, weary not (he ever- ■ 
changing world '*ith woe. 

She did not reason thus, nor even think at all about it. From 
time to time she looked, and listened for her father's galloway, and 
the heavy content of the suniniet night shed gentle patience round 
her. As yet she had no sense of wrong, no thought of love betrayed, 
nor even any dream of fickleness. Hilary was still to her the hero 
of all chivalry, the champion of the blameless shield, the Bayard.^ 
of her life's romance, But now he lay wounded in a barbar 
land, perhaps dead, with no loveir to bury him. The pointed lea 
of an old oak rustled, a rabbit ran a.«a.f •«\ftiV«stMS.\aiddow^ 
from under a root peered OMl, and fee icX^tawfiWa^r 
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itrvegirl C[uivercd with bad omens— for she had not tlic courage 
of Alice Lorraine. 

Through [he slur of the night wind (such as it makes in July 
jOnly), and the random lifting of outer leaves — too thick to be dealt 
with properly — and the quivering loops of dependent danglers — 
who really hoped that they might sleep at last— and then the fnll- 
away of all things from their interruption to the sweetest of all 
■sweet relapse, and the deepest depth of quietude ; Mabel hejird, 
through all of these, the lively sound of horses' feet briskly tinging 
on a rise of ground. For the moment some folly of fancy took her, 
so that she leaned against a gate, and would have been glad to get 
over it. She knew how unfit she was to meet him. At last he was 
coming, with her father, to her ! She had not a thing on fit to 
look at And he must have seen such girls in Spain ! Oh, how 
cruel of him to come, and lake her by surprise so I But perhap; 
tJler all it was herself, and not her clothes, he would care for 
However, let him go on to the house — if she kept well into ilu 
;ate-po5t — and then she might sUp in, and put on her dress— iho 
luff frock he admired so ; and if it was much too large in the neck, 
le would know for whose sake it became so. 

" What ! Mabel, Mab, all out here alone ; and trying to hide 
from her own brother ! " 

Gregory jumped from his horse, and caught hi 
Ihe waning light was frightened as she looked at him. Then she, 
fell on his neck, and kissed and kissed him. Bitter as her dis- 
appointment was, it was something to have so dear a brother ; and 
(he h.id. not seen him for so long, and he must have some nev- "■ 
Hilary. He felt her face, all wet with tears, turned up to him 
and over again, and he felt how she trembled, and how slim she 
Kas, and he knew in a moment what it meant ; and in his steadfast. 
tieart arose something that, must have been a deep oath, but for 
Diucli deeper sorrow. And then Hke a man he controlled *" " 
" 1 will walk with you, darling, and lead nty horse ; i 

be ready for I 
it be hurried 

"Bless my heart!" said the Grower ; "what a he 
piu chits of children always have. And nothing pleas 
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ihotiitng back at the corner of the lane, " Now don't be long w 

riur confab, children ; I have scarcely had a bit to eat to-day, and 
won't have my supper spoiled for ymi." 

Gregory thought it a very bad sign that Mabel sent no Ivwle yitfe 
ifter her father, as she used to do. Then he v\vtc\n \v\^ &*■!& ^tto. 
' t, aJ7djcd her homewaTd s.\\tn\.\'i- "Sj'iX., «:^e^\rj 
- -•="* - -that there was no ?;ooiw.t«s.viY^>MjjJ 
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" Oh, Gregory, what is it all about ? " she cried, with one hani 
on his shoulder, and soft eyes deeply imploring him, "You must 
have some message for me at last. Ic is so long since I had any. 
He is so kind, he would never leave me without any message all 
this time, unless— unless " 

" He is wounded, you know ; how can he write ?" asked Gregory, 
with some irony. " Until he was wounded, how many limes did I 
bring you fifty thousand kisses?" 

" Oh, it is not that 1 was thinking of, though I am sure that was 
very nice of him. Ah, you need not be Uughuig, Gregory dear, as if 
you would not do the same to Phyllis. But do tell me what youhave 
hfard, dear brother ; I can put up with anything better than doubt." 

" Are you quite sure of that, darling Mab ? Can you make np 
your mind for some very bad neivs ?" 

" I have not been used to it, Gregory : I — 1 have always been so 
happy. Is he dead? Only say that ha is not dead?" 

■' No, he is not dead. Sit down a moment, under this old 
willow, while 1 fetch some water for you." 

" I cannot sit down till I know the worst. If he is not dead, he 
is dying of his wounds. Oh my darling Hilary ! " 

" He is not dying ; he is much better, and will soon rejoin his 
regiment." 

" Then why did you frighten me so, for nothing? Oh how cruel 
it was of you ! I realty thought I was going to faint— a thing I 
have never done in my life. You bring me the best news in the 
world, and you spoil it by your way of telling it." 

" Don't be in such a hurry, darling, I wish that was all I have 
to tell you. But you have plenty of pride now, haven't you ? " 

" \ — I don't know at all, I am surej but I suppose I am Ihe 
same as other girls." 

" If you thought tliat Lorraine was univorlliy of you, you could 
make up your mind to forget him, I hope." 

" I never could do such a thing, because I never dream it of 
Hilary. He is my better in every way. From feeling myself 
ynworthy of bim, I might perhaps try to do without him j but as 
to forgetting him — never !" 

" Not even if he forgot you, Mabe! ?" 

" He cannot do it," she answered proudly. " He has promised 
never to forget me. And no gentleman ever breaks a promise." 

"Then Hilary Lorraine is no gentleman. He has forgotten youj 
and is deeply in love with a Spanish lady." 

Kind and good brother as he was, he had told his bad news too 
abruptly in his indignation. Mabel looked up faintly at him ; and 
was struck in the heart so that she could not soeak. But the 
jSrat o/" fie tide of a sea of teats ius\. mew e4 beneath her eyehds. 
.- "^Now, come in to supper, fha.l?a a. dear," '«\i\'s^c«&. C 
"' ' led by the sUent springs ot s<iito-<». " \1 ■)«»«' - 
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, poor darling, everything will be upside down, and eTcrylwdy 

icomfortablc" He spoke like a fool, confounding coarsely her 
essence and her instincts. And perhaps some little turn of con- 
trast broke iKe seals of anguish. She looked up, and she smiled, 
to show her proper sense of duty ; and then (without knowledge of 
what she did) she pressed her right hand to her heart, and leaned 
on a Tail, and fell forward into a torrent of shameless weeping. She 
was as a little child once more, whose soul is overwhelmed with 
woe. And all along the hollow hedges went the voice of sobbing. 

" Now, do shut up," said Gregory, when he had borne it as long 
as a man can bear. " What is the good of it ? Mabel, now, I 
thought you had more sense than this. After all, it may be false, 
you know." 

" It is not false ; it is what I have felL You would not have told 
me, if it had been. fabc. It has come from some dreadfully low 
mean person, who spies hinionly too accurately." 

" Now, Mabel, you are qmte out of yourself. You never did say 
nasty things. There is nohody spying Lorraine at all. I should 
doubt if he were worth it Only it is well known in the regiment 
(and I had it on the best authority) that he— that he " 

"That he does what? And is that all your authority! 
beginning to laugh at the whole of it." 

"Then laugh, my dear Mabel. I wish that you would. 
the true way of regarding such things." 

" I dare say it may be for you great men. And you think th^ 

Ewr women can do the same ; when indL-ed there is nothing ? 
ugh at I scarcely think that you ought to suggest the idea Q 
laughing, Gregory. The best authority, you said. Is that a ' ' ' 
to laugh at?" 

'•Well, perhaps— perhaps it was not the best authority, after a 

*~ only two officers of his regiment, who know my friend ' 

, who Uves in chambers." 
A gentleman living in chambers, indeed, to revile poor Hilary, 
who has been through the wall ! And two officers of his regiment 1 
Greg, I did tliink that you had a little more sense." 

" Well, it seems to me pretty good evidence, Mabel. Would y 
rather have them of another regiment f " 

" Certainly not. I am very glad that they were of poor Hilary^ 
regiment; because that proves they were storytellers, There i! 
not on nfficer in his own regiment that can help being jealou 
him, after the noble things he has done! "- ■ ' " 
not to see It all! 1 must come to the assiz< 
what a cry 1 have had, for nothing!" 

" Mabel, you are a noble girl. I am sure you dese.'wt&s.'wiV!*:*. 
swevtheait." 
— •L&nd I have got bim," said Mabel, smWitv?,-, " wnt ^ *'^'^\r^Li, 
■BUb^^U won't believe a single word a^^vitvA ■tew.-aM™^ 
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[ Mabel, 1 an> lired of you ; Mabel, I have seen prettier girls, and 
more of my own r.ink in life; Mabel, you must liy to for^t me'? 
When he does tha(, I shall cry 'n real earnest ; and there will be no 
more Mabel." 

" Coine in lo supper, ny pet," said Gregory. And she eanie in lo 
llli^>er, with her sweet eyes shining. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

INNOCENCE IN NO SENS 

Near the head of a pass of the Sierra Morena, but out of Ihe d 
track of war, there stood a noble mansion, steadfast frora a 
unknown ages. The Moorish origin, here and there, was I 
manifest among Spanish, French, and itahan handiwork, hJL 
repair and enlargement. The building must have looked quf^^ 
limes, with new and incongruous elements; but the sunimen 
and the storms of winter had etiforced among them hannony. 
that now this ancient castle of the Counts of Zamora was a 
and stately pile in tone, as well as height and amplitude. 

The position also had been chosen well i for it stood near the line 
of the watershed, commanding northward the beautiful valley of the 
Guadiana, and southward the plains of the Guadalquivir ; so that, as 
the morning mists rolled off, the towers of Merida might be seen, 
iuid the high ground above Badajos ; while far on the opposite sfcy- 
line flashed the gilt crosses of Cordova; and sometimes, when the 
distance Ufted, a glimpse was afforded of the sunbeams quivering 
over Seville. And here, towards the latter end of August, iSii, 
Hilary Lorraine was a guest, and all his wishes law — save one. 

The summer had been unusually hot, even for the south of Spain; 
and a fifth part of the British army was said to be in hospital This 
may have been caused in some degree by their habits of drinking 
and plundering ; which even Lord Wellington declared himself unfit 
to cope with. To every division of his army he appointed twenty 
provost-marshals ; whereas two hundred would not have been 
enough to hang these heroes punctually. The patriotic Spaniards 
also could not see why they should not have some comfort firom 
their native land. Therefore they overran it well, with bands of 
fine fellows of a warlike cast, and having strong tendencies towards 
good things j and these were of much use to the British, not only 
by stopping the Frenchmen's letters, but also by living at large and 

-rxaiis, so that the British, wbo sometmei ^aii.-V ■ " ■ 

s/deoftliem. 
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One of the fiercest of these Guerillas — or " Partidas," as lh(^ 
called themselves— was the notorious Minaj and for lieutenant A 
had a man. of lofty birth, and once good position, ; 
Alcides d'Alcar, a nephew of the Count of Zamora. 

This man had run through every real of a large inheritance, ani ' 
had slain many gentlemen m private brawls; and his country was 
growing too hot to hold hini,when the French invasion came. The 
anarchy that ensued was just the very thing to suit him ; and he 
raised a small band of uncertain young fellows, and took to wild life 
in the mountains. At first they were content to rob weak foreigners 
without escort; but thriving thus and growing stronger, very soon 
they enlarged their views. And so Ihey improved, from year to 
year, in every style of plunder ; and being authorized by the Juntas, 
and favoured by British generals, did harm on a large scale to their 
country; and on a much smaller scale, to the French. 

Hilary had heard from Camilla much about Alcides d'Alcar; but 
Claudia had never spoken of him — only blushing proudly when tlie 
patriot's name was mentioned. CamilLa said that he was a man of 
extraordinary size and valour; enough to frighten anybody, and 
much too large to please her. And here she glanced at Hilary softly, 
aAd dropped her eyes, in a way to show that he was of the proper 
size to please her— if he cared to know it. He did not care a piastre 
lo know it; but was eager about Alcides. "Oh, then, you had 
better ask Claudia," Camilla replied, with a sisterly look of very 
subtle import ; and Claudia, with her proud walk, passed, and 
glanced at them both disdainfully. 

Now the victory of Salamanca, and his sorry absence thence, and 
after that the triumphant entry of the British into Madrid (altliough 
they were soon turned out again), began to work in Hilary's mind, 
and make him eager to rejoin. Three weeks ago he had been 
reported almost fit to da so, and had been ready lo set forth ; but 
Spdoish ladies arefull of subtlety, and Camilla stopped him. A 
cock of two lustres had been slain in some of the outer premises ; 
and old Tcrcsina stole down in the night, and behold, in the 
morningi the patient's wound "had most evidently burst forth again, 
Hilary was surprised, but could not doubt thetestimony of hiseyes ; 
neither could the licentiate of medicine now attending him. 

But now in the breath of the evening breeze, setting inland from 
the Atlantic, Lorraine was roving for the last time in the grounds of 
Monte Argento. At three in the morning he must set forth, with' 
horses provided by his host, on his journey to head-quarters. Thi 
Count was known as a patriotic, wise, and wealthy noble, both o. 
whose sons were lighting bravely in the Spanish army ; and throughTl 
hbinflucnceLorrainehadbeenleft to hospitality instead of hospitals, 
wliich in truthhad long been overworked. But Major Clumps had 
Tctumedta his duty long ago, with a very sore heart, "«\\cri Vs. fa'i'oi. 
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but cnuld never induce herself to love him." Witli the shai-p eyiy] 
of jealousy, that brave Major spied in Hilary the cause of this, and 
could not be brought to set down his name any more in his IctteR 
homeward; or at any rate, not for a very longtime. 

Lorraine, in the calm of this summer evening, with the heat-cIouds 
moving eastward, and the ripple of refreshment softly wooing the 
burdened air, came to a little bower, or rather a natural cove of rock 
and leaf, wherein (as he knew) the two fair sisters loved to watth 
the eventide weaving hill and glen with shadow, before the rapid 
twilight waned. There was something here that often brought 
his native Southdowns to his mind, though the foliage was so 
diflerent. Instead of the rich deep gloss of the beech, the silvery 
stir of the aspen-tree, and the featheiy droop of the graceful birclii 
here was the round monotony of the olive and the lemon-tree, the 
sombre depth of the ilex, and the rugged lines of the cork-tr«, 
relieved, it is true, just here and there by the symmetry of the silver 
fir, and the elegant fan of the palm. But what struck Lorraine, and 
always irked him under these southern trees and skies, was the way 
in which the foliage cut its outline over sharply ; there was none of 
that hovering softness, and sweetly fluctuating margin, by which 
a tree inspires affection as well as admiration. 

Unluckily now Lorraine had neither affectioo nor admiration 
left for the innocent beauty of nature's works. His passion for 
Claudia was become an overwhelming and noxious power— a power 
that crushed for the time and scattered all his better elements. He 
had ceased to be light-hearted, and to make the best of everything, 
to love the smiles of children, and to catch a little joke and return 
it. He had even ceased to talk to himself, as if his conscience had 
let him know that he was rot fit to be talked to. All the waking 
hours he passed, in the absence of his charmer, were devoted to 
the study of Spanish ; and he begaji to despise his own Englisli 
tongue. "There is no melody in it, no rhythm, no grand sonorous 
majesty," he used to complain; "it is like its owners, harsji, 
uncouth, and countrified," After this, what can any one do but 
pity him for his state of mind? 

Whether Claudia returned his passion — for such it was rather 
than true affection — was still a very doubtful point, tliough the 
most important in all the world. Generally she seemed to treat 
him with a pleased contempt, as if he were a pleasant boy, though 
several years older than herself. Her clear dark eyes were of such 
a depth that, though she was by no means chaiy of their precious 
glances, he had never been able to reach that inmost light which 
comes from the very heart. How different from somebody's— (rf 
whom he now thought less and less, and vainly strove to think no 
niore, because of the shame ihac pierced him 1 But if tliis Spanish 
maiden really did not care about him, why did she try, as she 
fleaily did, to comuer and swbdut Vm"* 'W^i^ Aid ^^sj 
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such glances at him as Spanish eyes alone can shoot ; why hrn4l 
her graceful neck so s\\-ectly, slope her delicalc hciid so gcnlly,,« 
showing the ripe firm curve of cheek, aiid with careless dancings 4 
let her raven hair fall into his? Hilary could not imagine why f'T 
, but poor Camilla knew too wdl. If ever Camilla felt for a momcaH 
the desirabihty of any one, Claudia (with her bolder manners, andjf 
more suddenly striking beauty, and less dignified love of conques 
might be relied upon to rush m and attract the whole attention. 

Hilary found these lovely sisters in their little cove of rock, whi_ 
the hot wind seldom entered through the fringe of hanging frontC^ 
jThey had a clever device of their own for welcoming the Atlanticl 
breeze, by means of a silken rope which lifted all the screen of fern, 1 
and creeper, and of grey rock-ivy. 

Now the screen was up, and the breeie flowed in, meeiing a 
bright rill bubbling out (whose fountain was in the-living rock), and 
the dear obscurity was Ut with forms as bright as poetry, Camilla's 
comely head had been laid on the bosom of her sister, as if she 
bad made some soft appeal for mercy or indulgence there. And 
Claudia had been moved a little, as the glistening of her eyelids 
showed, and a tender gleam in her expression— the one and the 
only thing required to enrich her brilliant beauty. And ihus, 
without stopping to think, she came up to Hilary, with a long kind 
glance, and gave a httle sigh, worth more than even that s 
glance to him. 

"Alas I dear Captain," she said in Spanish, which Hilary waa J 
quite pat with now ; " we have been lamenting your brief departure, J 
How sliall we live when you are lost ?" 

"What cruelty of yourselves to think! The matter of y 
inquiry should be the chance of my survival," 

"Well said!" she exclaimed. "You English are not so v 
Stupid after all. Why do you not clap your hands, Camilla?" 

Camilla, being commanded thus, made a weak attempt with hcf ^| 
little palms ; but her heart was down too low for any brisk coiu 1 
cussion of flesh or air. r 

" I believe, Master Captain," said Claudia, throwing herselH 
gracefully on a white bull's hide — shaped as a chair on the sJop^u 
of moss — "that you are most happy to make your escape fromthlH 
long and dull imprisonment Behold, how little we have done fog 
you, after all the brave things you have done for us !" 

"Ah, no," said Camilla, gating sadly at the "captain," wlid-l 
would not gaie at her; "it is true that wc have done but little. Yet, i 
Senhor, wc meant our best." 

" Your kindness to me has been wonderful, magnificent," answered I 
Hilary. " The days 1 have passed under your benevolence have- \ 
been the happiest of my life." 

Hereupon Camilla turned away, to hiAc\\ex ^ctvicrwi^^ ^i^ V 
illt Claudia iad no exhibition, excapl a^Vt\asTKAc\oV\ie. 
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" And will you come again ? " she asked, " Will you ever thfnl? 
of us any more, in tlic scenes of your grand combats, and the fierce 
delight of glor>'.'" 

" Is it possible for me to forget "—began Hilary, in his noblest 
Spanish — " yourconstant care ofapoor stranger, your never-fatigued 
atlenCioQ to him, and thy— thy saving of his life? To thee 1 0*e 
my life, and will at any moment render it" 

This was a little too much for Camilla, who really had saved 
him ; and being too young to know how rarely the proper person 
gets the praise, she gathered up her things to go. 

" Darhng Claudia," she exclaimed, " I can do nothing at all 
without my little silver spinetta. This steel Ihing is so rusty that 
it fills my work with canker. You know llie danger of rusty iron, 
Claudia ; is it not so ? " 

" She is cross," said Claudia, as her sister with gentle dignity left 
ihc cove. " What can have made her so cross to-day ? " 

" The saints are good to me," Hilary answered, little suspecting 
Ihe truth of the case : " they grant mc the chance of saying what 
I have long desired to say to you." 

" To me, Senhor ! " cried the maiden, displaying a tremulous 
glow in her long black eyes, and managing to blush divinely, and 
then in the frankness of her nature caring not to conceal a sigh, 
" it cannot be to me, Senhor ! " 

" To you — to you, of all the worlds, of all the heavens, and all the 
angels !" The fervent youth fell upon his knees before his lovely 
idol, and seiied the hand she began to press to her evidently 
bounding heart, and drew her towards him, and thought for the 
moment that she was glad to come to him. Then, in his rapture, 
he stroked aside her loose and deliciously fragrant hair, and waited, 
with all his heart intent, for the priceless glance — to tell him ali 
But, strongly moved as she was, no doubt, by his impassioned 
words and touch, end the sympathy of youthful love, she kept her 
ovat eyelids down, as if she feared to let him see the completion of 
his conqucsL Then, as he fain would have had her ne:irer, and 
folded in his eager arms, she gently withdrew, and turned away ; 
but allowed him to hear one litde sob, and to see tears irrepressible. 

" You loveliest of all lovely beings," began Lorraine, in very 
decent Spanish, such as herself had taught him ; "and at the same 
time, you best and dearest- " 

" Stop, Senhor," she whispered, gazing sadly, and then playfu 
at this prize of her eyes and slave of her lips ; " 1 must not al 
you to say so much. You will leave us to-morrow, and forget tt 
What is the use of this fugitive dream?" 

Hereupon the young soldier went through the usual protcstati(_ . 

of truth, fidelity, devotion, and eternal memory ; so thoroughly 

hurried and carried away, l\iaV he Msed. in mother tongue the words 

mjiamtxl forth scarcely a year agoioaputCTiViiCTiani-osfctelAvq^ 



INNOCENCE IN NO SENSE. 

! " the young Donna now mimicked, in voice and attitut. 
: deserted one ; " to how many beautiful English maidens hn 
these very noble words been used 1 You cavabcra are all aUlee. \ 
■will say no more to you now, brave captain ; the proof of trutti4| 
not in words, but in true and devoted actions, You know ff^ 
proverb — 'The cork is noisiest when it leaves the bottle." If y 
would have nie bear you in mind, you must shmv that you t 



" At the cost of iny life, of my good repute, of all that I have 
the world, or shall have, of everything but my hope of you." 

" I shall remember these words, my captain ; and perhaps J 
shall put ibem to the test some day." She gave him her soft a 

trembling hand, and he pressed it to his lips, and sought to impri 

a still more loving seal ; but she said " Not yet, not yet, oh beloved 
one ! " Or whether she said " oh enamoured one !" he could not be 
quite certain. And before be could do or say anything more, she 
had passed from his reach, and was gliding swiftly under the leafy 
curtain of that ever-sacred bower. "She is mine, she is mine!" 
cried young Lorraine, as he caught up the velvet band of her hair, 
and covered it with kisses, and then bestowed the same attentions 
on the white bull-skin, where her form had lain. " The loveliest 
creature ever seen is mine 1 What can I have done to deserve her f " 

While he lay in the ecstasy of his triumph, the loveliest creature 
ever seen stole swifdy up a rocky path, beset with myrtle and^ornel- 
WDod, and canopied with climbers. After some intricate turns, and 
often watching that no one followed her, she came to the door of a 
little hut embosomed in towering chestnut- trees, The doorwas open, 
and a man of great stature was lounging on a couch too short for 
his legs, and smoking a cigar of proportions more judiciously adapted 
to his own. Near one of his elbows stood a very heavy carbine, and 
a sword three-quarters of a fathom long ; and by his other hand 
lay a great pitcher empty and rolled over. 

As the young Donna's footfall struck his ears, he leaped from his 
couch, and cocked his gun ; then, recognizing the sound, replaced 
it, and stood indolently at his door. 

" At last, you are come then ! " he said, with an accent decidedly 
of the northern provinces (not inborn, however, but caught from 
comrades) ; " 1 thought that you meant to let me die of thirst You 
fofget that 1 have lost the habit of this execrable heat." 

Claudia looked up at her cousin Don Alcldes d'Alcar^-or, as he 
loved to be called, " the great Brigadier" — with a very different gaze 
from any poor Hilary could win of her. To this man alone the 
entire treasures of her heart were open ; for him alone her glorioi^i 
eyes no longer sparkled, flashed, or played with insincere aJIui 
ments 1 but beamed and shone with dep\\is o^\v^V,?i»&.Ti«fA"«i 
■ ' Tofoiiudest love. 

■ Mid, as she stood on liploe, ani s' 
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}Hm J " I have laboured in vain to come sooner to yod. Yoat 
commands look a long time to esecute. You men can scarcely 
understand such things. And that tiresome Camilla hung about 
me ; I thoug;ht my occasion would never arrive. But all has gone 
well ! he b ray slave for ever." 

"You did not allow him to embrace you, I trust?" Before he 
could finish his scowl, she stopped his mouth, and reassured him. 

"Is it to be imagined ? A miserable shaveling Briton ! " But, 
though she looked so indignant, she knew how near she had been 
(o th.-it ignominy. 

" You are as clever as you are lovely," answered the Brigadier, 
well pleased. " But I die of thirst, my beloved one. Fly swiftly to 
Teresina's store ; for I dare not venture till the night has fallen. 
Would that you could manage your father, as you wind those 
Striplings round your spindle I " 

For the Count of Zamora had given orders that his precious 
nephew should be shot, if ever found upon land of his. So Qaudia 
took the empty pitcher to fetch another half-slrin of wine, as well as 
some food, for the great Brigadier j and, having performed this 
duty, met the infatuated Hilary, for the last time, at her father's 
board. She wished him good night, and good-bye, with a glance 
of deep meaning and kind encouragement j while the fair Camilla 
bent over his hand, and then departed to her chamber, with full 
eyes and on empt^ heart. 



CHAPTER XLVI. ^H 

HARD RIDINO AND HARD READIMCi. ^| 

Is those old times of heavy pounding, scanty food, and great bardt- 
hood, when war was not accounted yet as one of the exact sciences, 
and soldiers slept, in all Borta of weather, without so much as a 
blanket round them, much less & snug tent overhead, the duties of 
the different branches of the service were not quite so distinct as 
they are now, Lieutenant Lorraine — for the ladies had given 
over-rapid promotion when they called him their " brave captain " 
— had not rejoined his regiment long before he obtained acknow- 
ledgment of his good and gallant actions. Having proved that 
he could sit a horse, see distinctly at long distance, and speak' 
the Spanish language fairly— thanks to the two young Donnas— and 
possessed some other accomplishments (wliich would now be tested 
by paper work), he received an appointment upon the Staff, not of 
the Light Division, but at Head-quarters, under the very keen eyes 
of "the hem of a. hundred figbis." 
If the brief esiimate of his compeers \s oi ^:j^'^'^'^*^^ 3 
man of powsxM genius — as no dwU tx. m^iW- tit,Vi «.- 
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■ms opportunities — then the Iron Duke, though crowned with goi 
luct (as everyhody called each triumph of his skill and care), "" 
tainly seems to have been unlucky as ID the date of his birth 
work. " Providence in its infinite wisdom " — to use a phrase ol 
WesleyanSj who claim the great general as of kin to their own 
courageous founder — produced him at a time, no doubt, when he 
was uncommonly needful ; but when (let him push his fame as he 
■would, by victory after victory) there always was a more gigantic, 
because a more voracious, glory marching far in front of him. Our 
great hero never had the chance of terrifying the world by lopping 
it limb by limb and devouring it ; and as noble glory is the child 
of terror (begotten upon it by violence), the fame ofWeliington 
could never vie with Napoleon s glory. 

To him, however, this mattered little, except that it often im- 
paired his means of discharging his duty thoroughly. His present 
duty was to clear the Peninsula of Frenchmen ; and this he would 
perhaps have done in a quarter of the time it cost, if his own coun- 
tiy had only shown due faith in his abilities, But the grandeur 
of his name grew slowly (as the fame of Marcellus grew), like a tree 
in the hidden lapse of time ; and perhaps no other general ever 
won so many victories, before his country began to dream that he 
could be victorious. 

Now this great man was little, if at all, inferior to his uiighty 
rival in that prime necessity of a commander— insight into his 
material He made a point of learning exactly what each of hi 
officers was fit for j and he seldom failed, in all his warfare, to pu . 
the " right man in the right place." He saw al a glance that Lieu- 
tenant Lorraine was a gallant and chivalrous young fellow, activi^ 
and clever in his way, and likely to be very useful on the Staff 
afier a little training. And so many young aids had fallen lately,^ 
or were upon the sick-list, that the quartermaster-general was 
dehghtcd with a recruit so quick and zealous as Hilary soon 
proved himself. And after a few lessons in his duties, he set him 
to work with might and main to improve his knowledge of "collo- 
quial French." 

With this Lorraine, having g'ft of tongues, began to grow duly 
familiar ; and the more so perhaps because his knowledge of 
" epistolary Eoghsh " afforded him very little pleasure just now. 
For all his good principles and kind feelings must have felt rude 
shock and shame, when he read three letters from England which 
reached him on the very same day at Valladolid. The first was 
Iroxa his Uncle Struan j and after making every allowance for the 
I Rector^ want of exercise in the month of August, Hilary (having 
perhaps a hlilc too much exercise himseil) could not help feelini" 
that the tone was scarcely so heuty i& nsxwi, IVtXe.Vei - 
mainly asfoUows;- 
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" Oh, Gregory, what is it all about f " she cried, with one fnmd 
on his shoulder, and soft eyes deeply imploring him. " You must 
hive some message for me at last. It is so long since 1 had any. 
He is so kind, he would cever leave me without any message all 
this time, imless— unless " 

" He is wounded, you know : how can he write ? " asked Gregory, 
with some irony. " Until he was wounded, how many limes did I 
bring you. fifty thousand kisses?" 

" Oh, it is not that I was thinking of, though I am sure that was 
very nice of him. Ah, you need not be laughing, Gregory dear, as if 
you would not do the same to Phyllis. But do tell me what you have 
hi;ard, dear brother ; I can put up with anything better than doubt." 

"Are you quite sure of that, darling Mab? Can you make up 
your mind for some very bad news ?" 

" I have not been used to it, Gregory ; I — I have always been so 
happy, is he dead f Only say that ht is not dead V 

" No, he is not dead. Sit down a moment, under this old 
willow, while I fetch some water for you." 

" I cannot sit down till I know the worst. If he is not dead, he 
is dying of his wounds. Oh my darling Hilary I" 

" He is not dying ; he is much better, and wiU soon rejoin his 
regiment-" 

" Then why did you frighten me so, for nothing? Oh how cruel 
it was of you I I really thought I was going to faint— a thing I 
have never done in my life. You bring me tlie best news in the 
world, and you spoil it by your way of telling it." 

" Don't be in such a hurry, darting. I wish that was all I have 
to tell yoiL But you have plenty of pride now, haven't you ? " 

" I— 1 don't know at all, I am sure; but I suppose I am the 
same as other girls." 

" If you thought that Lorraine was unworthy of you, you could 
make up your mind to forget him, 1 hope." 

" I never could do such a thing, because I never dream it of 
Hilary. He is my better in every way. From feeling myself 
unworthy of him, I might perhaps try to da without him; but as 
to forgetting him — never 1" 

"Not even if he forgot you, Mabel?" 

"He cannot do it," she answered proudly. "He has promised 
never to foi^et me. And no geniieman ever breaks a promise." 

" Then Hilary Lorraine is no gentleman. He has forgotten you; 
and is deeply in love with a Spanish lady." 

Kind and good brotlier as he was, he had told his bad news too 

abruptly in his indignation. Mabel looked up faintly at him ; and 

was struck in the iieart so that she could not apeak. But the 

6rst of the tide of a sea of teats just ttvoNeiitieiieath her eyelids. 

''' Now, come in to supper, t^iat's a ieaT," ■BtC\svse&. C 

//J^fttened by the Silent sprmgs ot sono-w. "\l>ioft»j— - 
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titb!e, poor darling, everything wiH be upside down, and everybody 
uncomfortable." He spoke like a fool, confounding coarsely her 
essence and her instincts. And perhaps some little turn of con- 
trast broke the seals of anguish. She looked up, and she smiled, 
to show her proper sense of duty ; and then (without knowledge ot 
what she did) she pressed her right hand to her heart, and leaned 
on 3 rail, and fell forward into a torrent of shameless weeping. She 
was as a little child once more, whose soul is overwhelmed with 
woe. And all along the hollow hedges went the voice of sobbing. 

" Now, do shut up," said Gregory, when he had borne it as long 
aa a man can bear. " What is the good of it ? Mabel, now, I 
Uiought you had more sense than this. After all, it may be false, 
you faiow." 

" It is not false ; it is what I have felt. You would not have told 
me, if it had been false. It has come from some dreadfully low 
mean person, who spies hii^only too accurately." 

" Now, Mabel, you are qBite out of yourself. You never did say 
nasty things. There is nobody spying Lorraine at all. 1 should 
doubt if he were worth it. Only it is well known in the regiment 
(and I had it on the best authority) that he— that he " 

"That he does what? And is that all your authority! I am 
beginning to laugh at the whole of it." 

" Then laugh, my dear Mabel I wish that you would. 
the true way of regarding such things." 

" I dare say it may be for you great men. And you think t! 
poor women c.in do the same ; when indeed there is nothing ti 
laugh at. I scarcely tliink that you ought to su^i;est the idea 
laughing, Gregory. The best authority, you sail' ' ■■ ■ -■ ■ 
to laugh at F" 

" Well, perhaps — perhaps it was not the best authority, after a 
It was only two officers of his regiment, who know niy fricoi 
Capper, who Uves in chambers." 

" A gentleman living in chambers, indeed, to revile poor Hih 
who has been through the wall ! And two officers of his regiment B 
Greg, I did think that you had a httle more sense." P 

" Well, it seems to me pretty good evidence, &Iabel. Would y<M 
rather have them of another regiment ? " 

Cectaiuly not. I am very glad that they were of poor Hilar 



regiment; because that proves they ' 
not an officer in his Own regiment that c: 
him, after tiic noble things he has done I 



not to see it alll In 



othea 



story-tellers. There ii 
n help being jealoi; 
How dull you must oe, 
S, instead of you. Well, 



vrljat a cry I have had, for nothing ! " 

" Mabel, you arc a noble girl. I am sure you desctvt 0»i-ma\iV:^ 

swecthciut." 

i^i« got him," said Mabe\, sm\\ms-, " ^^V^^^lj.^^ 
■«_jf.... .. jjg];^.j,g jj singte word a'S^ "" '^^ ""^ 
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^ebeadof his table, than of a duke with a grand Frencli cook, and 
a duchess who never saw a dust-pan. 

"And if you should marry a Spaniard, where are you to gel your 
grand est.ibhshmeni ? Your father never saves a farthing, and you 
MC even less likely to do so. And as for the lady, she of course 
will have nothing. ' My blood is blue because 1 have no breeches,' 
says one of their poets, feelingly ; and that is the case with ^ of 
them. Whereas I have received a little hint,it does not matter how 
or where, that Mabel Lovejoy (who is much too good for any ficTtlE 
jjckatiapes) is down for a nice round sum in the will of a baclidor 
banker at Tonbridgc Her father and mother do not know it, 
neither do any of her family ; but I did not pass my very pleasant 
holiday in that town for nothing. Every one seemed to understand 
me, and 1 was thoroughly pleased with all of tbeiu. 

"But I shall not be pleased at all with you, and in good truth 
you never shall darken my door, if you yield yourself, bound hand 
and foot, to any of those Dulcineas, or rather Delilahs. I have 
known a good many Spaniards, when Nelson was obliged to take 
them priaoners ; they are a dirty, laiy lot, unfit to ride anything 
but mules, and they poison the air with garlic. 
" "Your aunt and cousins, who have read this letter, say tliat I, 
have been too hard upon you. "The more they argue the nu 
1 am convinced tliat 1 have been far too lenient. So that 1 \ 
only add their loves, and remain, my dear nephew, 

" Your affectionate uncle, 

"Steuan HaLe! 

" P.S.— We expect a very grand shooting season. Last j 
through the drought and heat, there was not a good turnip-. 

in the parish. Girds were very numerous, as they always areg 

hot seasons ; but there was no getting near them. This season, 
the turnips arc up to my knees. How I wish that you were here, 
instead of popping at the red legs I Through the great kindness of 
young Stecnie Chapman I am to have free warren of all Sit^ 
Remnant's vast estates I But I like the home-shooting best J ig ' 
no doubt your father will come to a proper state of mind beforea 
first Do not take amiss, my dear boy, whatever I may have ■ 
for your good, Scribt dlo. Respande eras. 

" Your loving uncle, 
" S. H." 

All this long epistle was read by Hilary in the saddle ; ... 
had two horses allowed him now — whenever he could get then 
and now he was cantering with an order to an out-post of the ■ 
arfranced-guard, tracking the reai of ClauseL They Imew not vet 
wliaX Ciausel was, — one of the (cw men -a^io e ' " ' 
I bom Wellington. The BntisU SuT" 
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though freshly recruited with Hilary; or haply the Freiichmai 
"night not have succeeded ia his brilliant movement. 

" He must be terribly put out," said youag Lorraine, meaning 
neither Clausd, nor Wdhngton, nor Napoleon even, but his Uacle 
Struan ; " there is not a word of any paragon dog, nor the hoises 
he has bought or chopped, nor even utile Cecil He must have had 
a great row with my father, and he visits it on this generation. 
How can he have heard of angehc Claudia, and then talk of garlic ? 
My darling, I know what you are, though heavy-seated Britons 
fail to soar to such perfection ! Now for Alice, I suppose. She 
will know how to behave, I should hope. Why how she begins, as 
if I were her thirty-second cousin ten times reniovcd ! And how 
precious short it is 1 But what a beautifully clear Urm hand 1 " 

"Mv DEAR Hilary, 

" My father, not having any time to spare just now, 
baving received no letter from you ivhich he might desire to am 
has asked me to say that we are quite well, and that we are 
glad to hear that you seem to have greatly distinguished yoursel 
To hear this mast always be, as you will feel, a pleasure and true 
pride to us. At the same time we have been very anxious, because 
you have been returned in the Gaxitti as heavily wounded. We 
hope, however, that it is not so, for we have been favoured with 
a very long letter from Major Qumps of your regiment to my 
grandmother's dear friend. Lady de Lampnor, in which you were 
spoken of most highly ; and since that he has not spoken of you, 
as he must have done, if you were wounded. Tray let us hear at 
once what the truth is. Uncle Struan was ver/ rude to my father 
about you the other day, and used the most violent language, and 
preached such a sci'mon against himself on Sunday ! But he has 
not been up to apologize yet j and 1 hear from dear Cecil that he 
means to tell you all about it. He is most thoroughly good, poor 
dear ; but allowances must be made for him. 

*' He will tell you, of course, all the gossip of the place j which 
is mainly, as usual, about himself. He seems to attach so much 
importance to what we consider trifles. And he does the most 
wonderful things sometimes. 

" He has taken a boy from the bottom of our hill — the boy that 
stole the donkey, and lived upon rags and bottles— and he has him 
at the Rectory, every day except Sunday,to clean knives and boots. 
The whole of the village is quite astonished ; the boy used to rua 
for his Ufe at tlie sight of dear Uncle Struan, and we cannot help 
thinking that it is done just because we could never encouragi.' 
the boy. 

" Papa thinks that you are very hkeVy Iq ret^wt a\\VJ« iLa^'-js.'S 
now, for he Jcnoifs that young officers are ^ootVj ^wii ^:''«v -^ 
—— —'iflif money, which issaiil\o\ie scMtt;w'Ca'iw>«\« 
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anny now; iliertfore he has placed ^loo to your credit i 
Messrs. Shotnian, for which you can draw as required, and the 
money will be replaced at Christmas. And grandmamma begs me 
to add that she is so pleased with your success in the only prole ssian 
lit for a gentleman, that she sends from her own purse twenty 
guineas, through the hands of Messrs. Shotman. And she Inisls 
Siat you will now begin to cultivate frugality. 

"With these words I must now conclude, prolonging only to 
convey the kind love of us all, and best desires for your welfare, 
with which I now subscribe myself, 

" Your affectionate sister, 

" Alice Lorraine, 

" P.S. — Darling Brother, — The above has been chiefly from that 
grandmamma. I have leave to wriic to you now myself ; and the 
rest of this piece of paper will hold not a hundredth part of what I 
want to say. I am most unhappy about dear papa, and about you, 
and Uncle Struan, and Captain Chapman, and everybody. Nothing 
goes well ; and if you fight in Spain, we fight much worse in 
England. Father is always thinking, and dwelling upon his 
thoughts, in the library. He knows that he has been hard upon 
you ; and the better you go on, the more he worries himself about 
It, because he is so thoroughly set upon being just to everyone. 
And even concerning a certain young lady — it is not as IJncie Struan 
fancies. You know how headlong he is, and he cannot at all 
understand our father. My father has a justice such as my uncle 
cannot dream of. But dear papa doubts your knowledge of your 
own mind, darling Hilary, Wliat a low idea of Uncle Struan, that 
you were sent to Spain to be tempted ! I did not like what 
happened lo you in Kent last summer, any more than other pco[dc 
did. But 1 think that papa would despise you — and I am quite sure 
that I should — if youdeceived anybody after leading them to trust you. 
But of course you could not do it, darling, any more than I could. 

" Now do write home a nice cheerful letter, with every word of 
all you do, and everything you can think of. Papa pretends to be 
very quiet — but I am sure that is always thinking of you ; and ho 
seems to grow so much older. 1 wish all his books were at 
Hanover I I would take liim for a good ride every day. Good- 
bye, darling ! If you make out Uiis, you will deserve a crown of 
crosses. Uncle Struan thought that he was very learned i and & 
confounded the mural with the civic crown 1 Having earned ff 
cne, earn the other by saving us ail, and your own 

"Lallie.". 

Hilary read this letter twice ; and then put it by, to bej 
agzin ; for some of it touched Ivim sadly. Then he delivei 
orders he bore, and made a lou'sh a'te^ct qI fee ^laM 
ling by another track, drew (ortVi 'tasftivxi c^i^ 
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feared to confront, 1:>ecausc his conscience went against hlra^^| 
I so ; for be knew that tbe hand was Gregory's. However, it imist^^| 
be met sooner or later ; it was do good putting off the evil day (^^| 
' and so he read as follows : — '^| 



" Mid. Temple, Aug. 120.1, tgj 

I " Mv DEAR Lorraine, 

" It is now many montha since I heard from you, and 

I knowing that you had been wounded, 1 have been very anxious 

I about you, and wrote three several times lo inquire, under date 
May 3rd, June 7th, and July and. Of course none of these may 
have come to hand, as they were addressed to your regiment, and 
1 do not at all understand how you manage without haviiig any 
posl-lown. But I have heard through my friend Capper, who 
knows two officers of your regiment, that you were expected to 
return vo duty in July, since which 1 have vainly expected to hear 
from you by every arrivaL No one, therefore, can charge me with 
haste or impatience in asking, at last, for some explanation of your 
conduct. And this I do with a heavy heart, in consequence "'" 

I some reports which have reached me, from good authority." 

" Confound the fellow ! " cried the conscious Hilary ; " how )i .. 
bents about the bush ! Will he never have it out and be done 
with it ? What an abominably legal and cold-blooded style ! Ah, 
now for it I " 

" You must be aware that you have won the warmest regard, 
and indeed I must say the whole heart, of my sister Mabel. This 
was much against the wishes and intentions of her friends. She 
was not thrown in your way to catch the heir to a title, and a rich 
man's son. We knew that there would be many obstacles, and we 
all desired to prevent it. Even I, though carried away by my great 
regard for you, never approved it. If you have a particle of your 
old candour left, you will confess that from first to last the 
engagement was of your own seeking. I knew, and my sister also 
laiew, that your father could not be expected to hke it, or ailow It, 
for a very long time to come. But we ^so knew that he was a man 
■of honour and integrity, and that if he broke it off, it would be done 
"by fair means, and not by foul. Everything depended upon your- 
self. Vou were not a boy, but a man at least five years older than 
my sister ; and you formed this attachment with your eyes open, 
aod did your utmost to make it mutual." 

" To be sure I did," exclaimed the young officer, giving a swish 
lo his innocent horse, because himself deserved it ; "how could 1 
help it ? She was such a dear ! How I wish I had never seen 
Cl.iudia I But really, Gregory, come now, you are almost too hard 

And not only this," continued that inexOTiaKVf; -^QM.vi.'^.^a-arcvae:^ 

■ u thcxs should be any doubt aboui -^oxit serious \i\'^<\w 

— ■/, or at any rate you pcTmi«cA,'SOOT viTW^jJ^J^ 
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isit Mabel and encourage her, and assure hef 
Ihat all opposition would fail if she remained true and steadfast. 

" Mabel has letnained tnie and sle^uifast, evca to the extent of 
disbdieving that you can be otherwise From day to day, and 
from week to week, she has been looking for a message from you, 
if it were only one kind word. She has felt your wound, I make 
bold to say, a great deal more than you have done. She has taken 
more pride than you can have taken, in what she calls your ' gloty.' 
She watches every morning for the man who goes for the letters, 
and every evening she waits and hstens for a step tha.t never comes. 

"If she could only make up her mind that you had quite 
forgotten her, I hope that she would try to think that you were not 
worth grieving for. But the worst of it is that she c.innot bring 
herself to think any ill of you. And until she has it under ycurown 
hand that you are cruel and false to her, slie only smiles at and 
despises those who thiidc it possible. 

" We must put a stop to this state of things. It is not fair tliat 
any girl should be kept in the dark and deluded so ; least of 
all such a girl as Mabel, so gentle, and true, and tender-hearted. 
Therefore I must beg you at once to write to my sister or to lae, and 
lo state honesdy your intentions. If your inteotion is to desert my 
sister, I ask you, as a last favour, to do it as rudely and roughly as 
possible, so that her pride may be aroused and help her to overget 
the blow. But if you can give any honourable explanation of your 
conduct, no one will be more delighted, and beg your pardon moi? 
heartily and humbly, than your former friend, 
fr^ "CitEGORV LOVEJOY, 
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Lorraine set spurs to his horse as soon as he got to the end of 
this letter. It was high time for him to gaUop away from the one 
idea,— the bitter knowledge that out of this he could not come with 
the conscience of a gentleman. He was right in ileoing &ota 
himself, as hard as ever he could go ; for no Lorraine had beca 
known ever to behave so shabbily. In the former days of r " 
low morality and high feudalism, many Lorraines might h^ve I 
fancies to pretty girls, and jilted them— but never as he had d 
never approaching a pure maid as an equal, and pledging hont 
her, and then dishonourably deserting her. 

" I am sure I know not what to do," he c _ _, 

while bis nag was in a very hot one. " Heaven knows « 
Iruehveis. I amaln:iostsviret\ia.\."rtKivisi\)tlAiini-,\ 
jX^^toic of her Igelhot; and vihen. \ foafetA^gg " 
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■ Tbeic may have been some sense m this ; at any rate it 
question for a meteorologist. Though people who explain — as they 
flways manage to do— everything, miglit without difEcuIty declare 
[hat theyunderstood the whole of it. That a young man in magnetic 
Mtitude towards two maidens widel)^ distinct, one positive and one 
negative, should hop up and down, like elder-pith, would of course 
ie accounted for by tlie " strange phenomena of electricity." But 
ittle was known of such things then ; and every man had to confront 
lis own acts, without any fine phraseology. And Hilary's acts had 
eft hiia now in such a position — or "lix " as it is forcibly termed 
lowadays— that even that most inventive Arab, the Sheikh of the 
Subterfuges, could scarcely have dehvered hini. 

But, ^ter all, the griefs of the body (where there is perpietiial 
vork) knock at (he door of the constitution louder than those ot the 
nind do. And not only Hilary now, but all the British army found 
t hard to get anything to eat. As for money — there was none, or 
lext to none, among them ; but this was a triEing matter to men 
vho knew so well how to help themselves. But shoes, and clothing, 
ind meat for dinner, and yellow soap for homy soles, and a dram of 
omething strong at night before lying down in the hole of their 
lips,— they felt the want of these comforts now, after spending a 
brtnight in Madrid. And now they were bound to march every day 
ifteen to twenty English miles, over very hard ground, and in 
icorching weather, after an enemy offering more than affording 
diance of fighting. 

These things made every British bosom ready to explode with 
mger ; and the Staff was blamed, as usual, for negligence, ignorance, 
jumsiness, inability, and all the restofiL These reproaches entered 
leeply into the bruised heart of Lorraine, and made him so zealous 
;hat his chief very often laughed while praising him. And thus in 
be valley of the Arlanzan, on the march towards Burgos, he became 
L gallant captain, with the goodwill of all who knew him, 

Lorraine was royally proud of this ; for his nature was not self- 
wntained. He contemplated many letters bc^nning " Captain 
Lorraine presents his compliments to so-and-so;" and he even 
lliought at one time of thus defying his Uncle Struan. However, a 
little reflection showed him that the wisest plan was to let the Rector 
ibidc a while in silence. It was out of al! reason— though not, 
>erhaps, entirely beyond precedent— that he, the least injured of all 
lie parties, should be the loudest in complaint ; and it would serve 
lim right to learn, from the hostile source of Coocibe Lorraine, the 
rithering fact that his recreant nephew was now a British captain 
liold. 

To Alice, therefore, the Captain wrote at the very first o^qor- 
nnity, to set forth his promotion, and Vo ^.tiarit V\.^ ln.'CBtt ■«& 
■ -jfor cash. But he made no allu.s\on\.o Vqtostti-Vsmv 
|ybod/ well. This Mler \\c d<is^^l»,^'S^««l' wx " 
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I7lh of September ; and then, being thoroughly stiff and wearyfrom 
a week spent in the saddle, he shunned the earap-tires and the 
cooking, and slept in a tutfet of plantain-grass, to the melody of the 
Arlanzan. 

On the following day our army, being entirely robbed of figbting 
by a dancing Frenchman (who kept snapping his lingers at Lora 
Wellington), entered in no pleasant humour into a burning city. 
The sun was hot enough in all conscience, roasting all wholesome 
Britons into a dirty Moorish colour, without a poor halt and maimed 
soldier having to march between burning houses. A house on fire 
is full of interest, and has become proverbial now as an illustration 
of bright success. But the metaphor— whether derived or not from 
military privileges — proceeds on the supposition that the proper 
people have applied the torch. In the present case this was other- 
wise. The Frenchmen had fired the houses, and taken excellent 
care to rob them first. 

Finding the heat of the town of Burgos almost past endurance, 
although the fire had now been quenched, Hilary strolled forth 
towards sunset for a little change of air. His duties, which had 
been so incessant, were cut short for a day or two ; but to move his 
legs, with no horse between them, seemed at first unnatui'aL He 
passed through narrow recking streets, where filthypeople sprawled 
about under overlapping caves and coignes, and then he came lo 
the scorched rough land, and looked back at the citadel. The 
garrison, now that the smoke was clearing from the houses below 
the steep (which they had fired for safety's sake), might be seen in 
the western light, training their guns upon the city, which swarmed 
with Spanish guerillas. 

These sons of the soil were plundering with as good a grace as if 
themselves had taken a hostile city ; and in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, or from force of habit perhaps, some of them gladly lent 
a hand in robbing their own houses. But the British soldiers 
grounded arms, and looked on very grimly ; for they had not carried 
the town by storm, and their sense of honesty prevailed. All this 
amused Lorraine, who watched it through his field-glass, as he gat 
on a rocky mound outside the city, resting himself, for his legs were 
stiff, and feeling quiie out of his element at being his own master. 
But presently he saw that the French, who were very busy in the 
castle, were nbo'.it to treat both Spaniards and Britons to a warm 
salute of shells ; and he rose at once to give them warning, but 
foimd his legs too stiff for speed. So he threw a half-dollar to ft 
Portuguese soldier, who was sauntering on the road below, and bade 
him run at his very beat pace, and give notice of their danger. 

But before his messenger had passed the gate, Hilary saw B 
Spanish chief, as in the distaiKc be seemed to be, come swiftly out 
of a side street, and by rapid signals tettfiV ani ^act tytt e ogt of 
-" ' line ofdre all the plunderivvg Spv«v\iwis, "^^iv^vo ■ 
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s showed him, was of very great breadth and stature, and 
I slouch-hat with a short black feather, a green leather 
jerkin, and a broud white sash ; his mighiy legs were encased 
above mid-thigh in boots of undressed hide ; and he was arnied 
with a long straight sword and dagger. Having some experience 
of plunderers, Hilary was surprised at the prompt obedience 
yielded to this guerilia chief, nntii he was gratified by observing 
a sample of his discipline. For two of his men demurring a little 
to the abandonment uf their prey, he knocked them down as scien- 
tifically as an English pugilist, handed their booty lo others, and 
had them dragged by the heels round the corner. Then having 
his men all under cover, he stood in a calm and reflective attitude, 
with an immense cigar in his mouth, to see a fine group of thirsty 
Britons (who were drinking m the middle of the square), shot or 
shelled as the case might be. And when Hilary's messenger ran 
up in breathless haste to give the alann, and earn his half-dollar 
boDestty, what did that ruthless fellow do, but thrust forth a long 
leg, trip him up, and hand him over with a grin to some brigandi,^ 
'who rifled his pockets and stopped his mouth, Tlicn came whau 
Hilary had expected, a roar, a plunge, a wreath of smoke, and ninM 
or ten brave Englishmen lay shattered round the fountain. 1 

"That Spaniard is a very queer ally," said Hilary, with a shudder. 
" He knew whut was coming, and he took good care that it should 
not be prevented. Lei me try to see his face, if my good glass will 
show it I call him a bandit, and nothing else. Parttdas indeed 1 
1 call them cut-throats." 

At that very moment, the great guerilla turned round to indulge 
in a hearty laugh, and having a pane! of pitched wall behind him, 
presented his face (like a portrait in an ebony frame) towards 
Hilary. The collar of the jerkin was rolled bacl^ and the great 
bull throat and neck left bare, except where a short black beard 
Blood forth, like a spur of jet to the heavy jaws. The mouth was 
covered with a thick moustache ; but haughty nostrils and a 
Romas nose, as well as deep lines of face, and lierce eyes hung with 
sullen eyebrows, made Hilary cry, "What an uglyfellow!" as he 
turned lus glass upon something else. 

Yet this was a face such as many women dote upon and almost 
adore. Power is the first thing they look for in the face of a man ; or 
at least it is the very first thing that strikes them. And " power " of 
Ihat sort is headstrong will, with no regard for others. From 
mental power it so diverges that very few men have embodied 
both ; as nature has kindly provided, for the happiness of the rest of 
US, But Captain Lorraine, whilehewatchcd that Spaniard, kncwthat 
he must be a man of mark, though he little dreamed that his wild J 
love Claudia utterly scorned his own coTfid^ ^cML m wsK.^'a.xNs " 
with tha t "ug)y fellow." 
^^H^lAe moment the sl^ht of thU \)nRaiA, fta&. ^ 
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hltn; "I have laboured m vaio to come sooner to you, YoW' 
commands took a long tinie to execute. You men can scarcely 
understand such things. And that tiresome Camilla hung about 
me ; I thought my occasion would never arrive. But all has gone 
well : he is my slave for ever." 

" You did not allow him to embrace you, 1 tru st ? " Before he 
could finish his scowl, she stopped his mouth, and reassured him. 

" Is it to be imagined ? A miserable shaveling Briton ! " But, 
though she looked so indignant, she knew how near she had been 
to that ignominy. 

"You are as clever as you are lovely," answered the Brigadier, 
well pleased, " But I die of thirst, my beloved one. Fly swiftly to 
Teresina's store ; for I dare not venture till the night has fallen. 
"Would that you could manage your father, as you wind those 
siripHngs round your spindle ! " 

For the Count of Zamora had given orders that his precious 
nephew should be shot, if ever found upon land of bis. So Claudia 
look the empty pitcher to fetch another half-skin of wine, as well as 
some food, for the great Brigadier ; and, having performed this 
duty, met the infatuated Hilary, for the last time, at her father's 
board. She wished him good night, and good-bye, with a glance 
of deep meaning and kind encouragement j while the fair CamT"^ 
bent over his hand, and then departed to her chamber, with fi 
eyes and an empty heart. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

HARD RIDINQ ANQ HARD READING. 

In those old times of heavy pounding, scanty food, and great h 
hood, when war was not accounted yet as one of the exact scie 
and soldiers slept, in all sorts of weather, without so much I . 
blanket round them, much less a snug tent overhead, the duties ig 
the different branches of the service were not quite so distinct u 
Ihcy are now. Lieutenant Lorraine — for the ladies had given 
over-rapid promotion when they called him their " bravo captain " 
— had not rejoined his regiment long before be obtained aCKilOir* 
ledgment of his good and gallant actions. Having proved l"—" 
he could sit a horse, see distinctly at long distance, and s] 
the Spanish language fairly — thanks to the two young Donnas- 
possessed some other accomplishments (which would now be Vt 
by paper work), he received an appointment upon the Staff, not 
the Light Division, but at He ad- quarters, under the very keen < 
o^"rhe hero of a hundred fights." 

^ If the brief estimate of his compeers w of aivy import^ 

wt^^ pow£rftd genius — as no doubt ^^ tom« " 
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and I will make no sham excuses. It is difficult to say what I want 
to say ; but my only amends is to tell the whole truili, and 1 hope 
thai you will try to allow for me. 

"And the truth is this. I fell ia love : not as I did with you, 
my darling, just because I loved you ; but because — well, I cannot 
tell why, ^though I aiu trying for the very truth ; I cannot tell 
why I did it. She saved my life, and nursed me long. She was 
not bad -looking ; but young and brave. 

" I hope that it is all over now^ I trust in the Lord that it is so, 
I see that these Spaniards are cruel people, and 1 work night and 
day to forget them all. When I get any sleep, it is you that come 
and look upon me beautifully ; and when 1 kick up with those 
plaguesome insects, the face thai I see is a Spanish one. This 
alone shows where my heart is fixed. But you have none of 
those things at Old Apple wood. 

" And now I can say no more. I write in the midst of roaring 
cannon, and perhaps you will say, when you see my words, that I 
bad better have died of my woimds, than Uve to disgrace, aa I have 
done, your "Hic-arv. 

" P.S. — Try to think the best of me, darling, If anybody needs 
it, I do. Gregory wrote me such a letter that I am afraid to send 
you any — anythings I " 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

SOMETHING WORTH KISSING. 

Pessimists who love to dwell on the darker side of human nalui 
Uy changing object 

. .__. . „ . u. wholeworldno better 

than the chameleon of themselves ; who trace every act and word 
and thought, cither to very mean selfishness, or exceedingly grand 
destiny — according to their own pet tiicory, — let those'gloomy spirits ^m 
migrate in as chen-ftd a manner as they can manage to the back'*^! 
side of the moon, the side that neither shines on earth, nor gathers i^H 
any earthshine. But even if tliey will not thus oblige inferior ^H 
mortals, let ihem not come near n scene where true love dwells, ^* 
anil simple faith, and pleasant hours are spent in helping nature to 
be kfnd to U9. 

Where the rich recesses of the bosomed earth brim over with 
vniety : where every step of man discloses some new goodness 
over hini j and every hour of the day shows difteicvS. nwo.^ <S. 
ha[ipincs« ; the light in sloping glances IooVatv^ ivtVet aa *>£ ^«ci. 
goes Aovm, and s/ioii-ing- with a deeper love ivs own ^iwAvurfss.*!!.*. 
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to it ; some revolving, many bending, all with c ___ 

softly, sweetly, and thankfully, — can any man, even of a churlish 
nature, wander about at a time like this, with the power of the 
fiussct over him, and walk down the alleys of trees, and spend a 
leisure hour amoi^ them, without admitting into his heart a calm 
unconscious kindliness ^ 

If any man could be so ungrateful to the Giver of all good things, 
he was not to be found in the land of Kent, but must be sought in 
some northern county whcte they grow sour gooseberries. Master 
Mardn Lovcjoy had, in tile month of October, i8iz, as fine a crop 
of pears as ever made a fountain of a tree. 

For the growers did not understand the pruning of trees as we 
do now. They were a benighted lot altogether, proceeding only by 
rule of thumb and the practice of their grandfathers, never lopping 
the roots of a tree, nor summer pinching, nor wiring it, nor disloca- 
ting its joints ; and yet they grew as good fruit as we do ! TTiey 
had no right to do so ; but the thing is beyond denial.. Therefore 
one might see a pear-tree rising in its natural form, tall and straigiil 
and goodly, hanging Its taper branches like a chandelier with 
lustrous weight, tier upon tier, the rich fruit glistening with tb« 
ruddy sun-streaks, or with russet veinage mellowing. Hard thve- 
by the Golden Noble, globular and stainless, or the conical King 
I'ippin, pencilled on its orange fulness with a crimson glow, or ilie 
great bulk of Dutch Codlin, oblong, ribbed, and over-bearing. 
Here was the place and time for a man to sit in the midst of bis 
garden, and fed that the year was not gone in vain, nor his date 
of life lessened fruitlessly, and looking round with right good will, 
thank the Lord, and remember his father. 

In such goodly mood and tenor Master Martin Lovejoy sat, 
early of an October afternoon, to smoke his pipe and enjoy himselE j 
He had finished his dinner — a plain but good one ; his teeth were 
sound, and digestion stanch ; he paid his tithes and went to church; 
he had not an enemy in the world, to the utmost of his knowledge ; 
and his name was good for a tliousand pounds from Canterbury to 
Reigate. His wheat had been fine, and his hops pretty good, his 
barley by no means below the mark, tie cherry and strawberry 
season fair, aad his apples and pears as you see them, Such a nm 
would be guilty of a great mistake if he kept on the tramp perpetually. 
Fortune encouraged him to sit down, and set an arm-chair and a 
cushion for him, and mixed him a glass of Schiedam and water, 
with a slice of lemon, and gave him a wife to ask how his feet were, 
as well as a daughter to see to his slippers, 

'• Now you don't get on at all," be said, as he mixed Mrs Lovqjoy 

the least little drop, because of the wind going round to the north ; 

"you axe so abstemious, my dear soul ; by-and-by you will pay out 

for it." 

^L^ I must be a di5cvp\ma^\an,■^^a«^ft? ■«l'is.'Ui-j«Yafs> 
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,weet smile. " How ever the ladies can manage to t 
beer, wine, gin, bitters, and brandy, in the way ihey do, iill of bbT 
afternoon, is beyond my comprchenaon." .' 

" They get used to it," answered the'Crower, calmly ; "and Iheid 
consiitution requires it. At the same lime I am not saying, mil]il>J 
you, that some of them may not overdo it. Moderation is the gold* 
rule ; but you carry it too far, my dear," 

" Better too litlle than too much," said Mrs. Lovejoy sentcnliouslft,] 
*' Whatever I take, I like just to know that there is something in i^" 
and no more. No, Martin, no— if you please, not more than the 
tiiickncss of my thumb-nail. Well, now for what we were talking 
about We can never go on hke this, you knoiv." 

''Wife, 1 will tell you what it is" — here Martin Lovejoy tried to 
look both melancholy and stern, but failed ; " we do not use oui 
duties right ; we do not work up in the position to which it has 
pleased God to call us. We don't make our children see that they 
are — bless my heart, what is the word ? " 

"'Obligated' is the word you mean. 'Obligated' they all cf 
tbera are." 

" No, no J ' boundcn ' is the word I mean ; ' bounden ' says thi 
Catechism. They are boundcn to obey, whether they like it or : 
and that is the word's expression. Now is there one of them 

" I can't say there is," his wife replied, after thinking of all three 
of them. "Martin, no ; they do their best, but you can't have them 

Siite tied hand and foot. And 1 doubt whether we should love 
cm better, if we had them always to order." 

" Likely not. I cannot tell. They have given me no chance of 
I^ing. They do what seems best in their own eyes, and the fault 
of it Ucs with you, mother," 

'• Do they ever do anything wrong, Martin Lovejoy f Do they 
ever disgrace you anywhere ? Do they ever go about and borrow 
money, or trade on their name, or anything ? Surely you want to 
piovol^ me, Martin, when you begin to revile my children." 

" Wejl," said the Grower, blowing smoke, in the manner of a 
matrimbni.il man, "let us go to something else. Here is this affair 
of Mabel's now. How do you mean to settle it ?" 

" 1 think you should rather tell me, Martin, how you mean to 
settle it. She might have been settled long ago, in a good position 
and comfortable, if my advice had been heeded. But you arc the 
most obstinate man in the world." 

*' Well, well, my dear, 1 don't think that you should be hard upon 
atiy one in that respect. Vou have set your heart upon one thmg, 
and 1 upon another ; and we have to deal with some one perhaps 
more obstinate than both of us. She takes iS\vx "wx i{,Wi*'^*'*>*^ ' 
there." 

-Afier her father, more likely, Mar^n, 'Bii^ ^Vft ■^a» ^^J 
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;, and she wUl keep it, and the time is very nearly up, yl 

" The battle of Trafalgar, yes. The aist of October, seven years 
ago, as I am a mao I Lord bless me, it seems but yestenlay ! 
How all the coimtry up and wept, and how it sent our boy to sea ! 
There never can be such a thing again ; and no one would look 
at a drumhead savoy ! " 

" Plague upon the market, Martin I I do believe you think much 
more of your growings than your gainings, But she fixed the day 
herself, because it was a battle ; didn't she ? " 

" Yes, wife, yes. But after aU, I see not so much to come of it 
Supposing she gets no letter by to-morrow-night, what comes of 
it?" 

" Why, a very great deal. You men never know. She puts aH 
her foolish ideas aside, and she does her best to be sensible.'' 

"By the spread of my measure, oh deary me 1 I thought she was 
bound to much more than that. She gives up him, at any rate." 

"Yes, poor dear, she gives him up, and a precious cry she will 
make of it. Why, Martin, when you and I were young we carried 
on so differently." 

"What use to talk about that?" said the Grower: "they all 
must have their romances now. Like tapping a cask of beer, it is. 
You must let them spit out at the top a little." 

" All that, of course, needs no discussion. I do not remember 
that, in our love-lime, you expected to see me 'spit out at the top!' 
You growso coarse in your ideas, Martin ; the more you go growing, 
the coarser you get." 

" Now, is there nothing to be said but that ? She gives him up, 
and she tries to be sensible. The malting season b on, and how 
can EUas come and do anything ? " 

"Martin, may I say one word? You keep so perpetually taHdng, 
that I scarcely have a chance to breathe. We do not want that low 
Jenkins here. How many quarters he soaks in a week is nothit^g, 
and cannot be anything to me. A tanner is more to my taste ft 
great deal, if one must come down to the dressers. And there one 
might get some good ox-tails, I believe that you want to sell your 
daughter to gel your malt for nothing," 

The Grower's indignation at this despicable charge was such, 
that he rolled in his chair, like a man in a boat, and sprca 
sturdy legs, and said nothing, for fear of further mischief- 
he turned out his elbows, in a mani^r of his own, and Mrs. I 
saw that she had gone too far. 

" Well, well," she resumed, " perhaps not quite that. Mr. Ji 
no doubt, is very well in his way ; and he shall have fair p 
far as I am concerned. But mind, Dr. divert must h*. 
same ; (hat was our bargain, Martin. All the days of ibe w 
10 bolh, andno difictencc m feg AVwiot." ' 
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Very well, very welll" the fianklin murmured, being still a little 
wounded about the malt. " I a.m sure 1 put up with anylliing, 
Calvert may have her, if he can cure her. I can't bear to see the 

foor maid sa pining. It makes my heart ache many a time ; but 
have more faith in barJey-com than jalap j though I don't want 
neither of Uiem for nothing." 

" We shall see, my dear, how she will come round. The docti 
prescribes carriage exercise for her. Well, how is she to get i,. 
except in his carriage? And she cannot well have his carriage. 
J suppose, before she marries him," 

" Carriage exercise ? Riding on wheels, I suppose, is what they 
mean by it. If riding on wheels will do her any good, she can have 
our yellow pg five times a-weck. And I want to go round the 
neighbourhood too. There's some little bits of money owing nie, 
111 take her for a drive to-morrow." 

"Your yellow gig! To call that a carriage! A rough sort of 
exercise, I doubt. Why, it jerks up, like a Jack-in-a-box, at every 
stose you come to. If that is your idea of a carriage, Martin, pray 
take us all out in the dung-cart." 

" The old gig was good enough for my mother ; and why should 
my daughter be above it? They doctors and women are turning 
her head, worse than poor young Lorraine did. Oh, if ! had Eliaa 
to prune my trees — after all I have taught him — and Lorraine to 
get up in the van again ; I might keep out of the bankrupt court 
after all; I do believe I might." Here the Grower fetched a long 
sigh tlirough his pipe. He was going to be bankrupt every season; 
but never achieved that glory. 

" I'm tired of that," Mrs. Lovejoy said. "You used to frighten 

s with it at iirst, whenever there came any sort of weather — a 
storm, or a frost, or too much sun, or too much rain, or loo Uttle of 
it ; the Lord knows that if you have had any fruit, you have got ic 

It of Him by grumbling. And now you are longing, in a hcathen- 

i manner, to marry your daughter to two men at once 1 One for 
tile night-work, and one for the day. Now, will you, for once, speak 
your mind out truly." 

" Well, wife, there is no one that tries a man so badly as his own 
wife does. I am pretty well known for speaking my mind too 

flainly, more than too doubtfully. 1 can't say the same to you, as 
sliDuld have to say to anybody else ; because you are my wife, you 
see, and have a good right to be down upon me, And so 1 am 
forced U> gel away from things that ought to be argued. But about 
my daughter, I have a right to think my own opinion ; wliile I leave 

riuf own to you, as a father has a right with a mother. And all 
lay is common-sense. Our Mabel belongs to a time of life when 
the girls arc always dreaming. And then you may say what you 
■" ■ 3 them mainly; and it makes no difierccvce. Nc™ ?,Vie. "i-t^iVa 
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mifichief. But let her get a letter from Master Hilary — and 
would see what would come over her." 

"1 have got itl 1 have got it!" cried a young voice, as if in 
answer, jilthough too sudden of approach for Ibat. " Father, here 
it is I Mother, here it is ! Long expected, cotne at last [ There, 
^at do you think of that now?" 

Her face was lit with a smile of delight, and her eyes with tears 
of gladness, as she stood between her astonished parents, and 
waved in the air an open letter, fluttering less (though a breeze was 
blowing) than her true heart fluttered. Then she pressed the 
paper to her lips, and kissed It, with a good smack every time ; and 
then she laid it against her bosom, and bowed to her father and 
mother, as much as to say — " You may think what you like of me 
•—I am not ashamed of it ! " ~ 

The Grower pushed two grey eurls aside, and looked up 
a. grand amazement. Here was a gid, who at dinner-time 
■would scarcely say more than "yes," or "noj" who started wl 
suddenly spoken to, and was obliged to clear her mind to thini 
who smiled now and then, when a smile was expected, and not 
because she had a smile,— ia a word, who had become a dull, carc' 
less, umiatural, cloudy, depressed, and abominably inconsistent 
Mabel — a cause of anxiety to her father, and of recklessness to 
herseH^whcn lo, at a touch of the niagic wand, here she was, as 
brave as ever ! 

The father, and the mother also, knew the old expression settled 
' on the darUng face again ; the many family modes of thinking, and 
of looking, and of loving, and of feeling out for love, which oj "" 
father and a mother dearly know in a dear child's face. And 
they looked at one another ; and in spite of all small variance, 
husband and the wife were one la the matter of rejoicing. 

It was not according to their schemes, and they both might 
he obstinate, But by a stroke their hearts were opened — wi 
fooUsh, right or wrong, — what they might say outside reason, 
really could not stop to think. They only saw that their sweet 
child, for many long months a stranger to them, was come 
to their hearts again. And they could have no clearer 
than this. 

She took up her father's pipe, and sniped with a lofty conti 
at the seaUng-wax (which was of the very lowest order), and 
she snapped it olf and scraped him (with a tortoiseshell 
knife of her own) a proper place to suck aL And while 
doing that, and most busy with one of her fingers toniakeadrf 
she turned to her mother with her other side, as only a very 
prl could do, and tucked up some hair (which i 
the string, with a palpable breach of the unities) 
tugs, in the very right place to make her of the late; 
■tflwJsfiierJOTOB', with lips alone, NtV-'- ' 
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ffia the whole of this business was done in less time than t 
lovers would take for their kisMng ! 

" You have beaten me, Popsy," said Mrs. Lovejoy, fetching u 
an old name of the days when she was nursing this one. 

" Dash me !" cried the Grower ; " you shall marry Old Harry, i 
you choose to set your heart on him." 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

A DANGEROUS COMMISSION. 

PeRADVENTURE the eyes and the heart, as well as the hoandleas"! 
charity of true love, were needed to descry what Mabel at a 
glance discovered, the "grand nobility" of Hilary's conducl^ and 
the " pathetic beauty " of his self-reproach. Perhaps at first sight 
the justice of the latter would be a more apparent thing ; but love 
(when it deserves the name) is a generous as well as a jealous 
power; especially in the tender gush of renewal and re-unioB. And 
Lorraine meant every word as he wrote it, and indeed for a good 
while afterwards ; so that heart took pen to heart, which is some- 
times better than the wings of speech. Giving comfort thus, he 
also received the same from his own conscience and pure resolu- 
tions J and he felt that his good angel was, for the present at least, 
come back to him. How long she would stop was another question. 
And he needed her now in matters even more stirring than the 
bottcst love-affairs. For though he had no chance of coming to 
the front in any of the desperate assaults on the castle of Burgos, 
being far away then with despatches, he was back with his <£ief 
when the retreat began j a retreat whicli must have become a rout 
under any but the fijiest management. For the British army was 
at its worst towards the month of November, 1812. Partly from 
intercourse viixh partidas, partly perhaps from the joys of Madrid, 
but mainly no doubt from want of cash, the Britons wei'e not as 
they had been. Even the officers dared to be most thoroughly 
disobedient, and to follow the route which they thought best, 
instead of that laid down for them, But Wellington put up with 
insolent ignorance, as a weaker man could not have deigned to do : 
he had to endure it from those above him ; and he knew how to 
bear it with all around him ; and yet to be the master. His mani- 
fold deahngs with everybody and everything at this time (with 
nobody caring to understand him, and his own people set against 
him i with the whole world making little of him, because he hated 
lla^-work ; and perhaps his own mind in some doubt of its powers, 
because they were not recognised) — these, and the wearisome 
uphill struggle to be honest without any KiOTie^, ■«e!ft\ie%\M4.Tit 
^ -"" — ' the hair that had aU llit ^a.ii btam mtAwX's™ 
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in was a cliauce for Hilary ; and without thinking, lie* 
t^oTkcd It well. In his quick, and perbaps loo sudden, way of 
taking impression of every one, he had sUraped oa his mind the 
abiding image of his great commander. The General knew this 
. (as ail men ftel the impression they are making, as sharply almost 
as a butter-stamp), and of course he felt goodwill towards the youth 
who so looked up to him. It was quite a new thing for this great 
Captain, after all his years pf conquest, to be accounted of any 
value J because he was not a Frenchman. 

Being, however, of rigid Justice, although he was no Frenchman, 
Lord Wellington did not lift Captain Lorraine over the heads of his 
compeers. He only marked him (in his own clear and most 
tenacious mind) as one wlio might be trusted for a dashing job, 
and deserved to have the chance of it. 

And so ihey went into winter quarters on the Douro and Aguada, 
after a great deal of fighting, far in the rear of their storms and 
sieges and their many victories ; because the British Government 
paW whole millions right and left to rogues, and left its own army 
to live without money, and to be hanged if it stole an onion. And 
the only satisfaction our men had — and even in that ihey were 
generous — was to heir of the Frcnclmien in Russia freezing, as fast 
as could well be expected. 

Now, while this return to the fi-ontier, and ebb of success created 
disgust in England and depression among our soldiers, they also 
bore most disastrously on the fortunes of a certain gallant and very 
zealous Staff officer. For they brought him again into those soft 
meshes, whence he had wellnigh made good his escape without any 
serious damage ; but now tliere was no such deliverance for him, 
And this was a very hard case, and he really did deserve some pity 
now ; for he did not return of his own accord, and fall at the feet 
of the charmer ; but in the strictest course of duty became UH 
unwilling victim. And it happened altogether in this wise. f| 

In the month of May, 1S13, when the British commander 1m^| 
all things ready for that glorious campaign which drove the Freiu^| 
over the Pyrenees ; and when the British army, freshened, strengtljuH 
eaed, and sternly redisciplined, was eager to bound forward-- ^W 
sudden and sad check arose. By no means, however, a new fo aJB 
of hindrance, but one only too familiar at all times and in ul 
countries — the sinews of war were not forthcoming. The miliUnl 
cbest was empty. The pay of the British troops was far in arrn^l 
and so was their bounty-money ; but tliat they were pretty t£^| 
used to by this time, and grumble as they might, they were rta^^H 
to march. Not so, however, the Portuguese, who were dow^^H 
important element ; and even the Spanish regulars in Andnlitij^l 
VOuld do nothing, until they had handled dollars. ^^H 

This need of money had been well foreseen by the tibiqttita^H 
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vooae else would have taken into thought, so soon after Nehi 
time, was the sluggishness of tlie British iwvy. Whether 
the fault of our Guvcrninent, or of our Admiral on the 
certain it is that the mouth of tlie Tagus (which was the 
of the whole British army) was stopped for days, aud evei 
together, by a few American privateers. And ships cor 
supplies for our army (whether of food, or clothing, or the even 
more needful British gold), if they escaped at all, could do it only 
by running for the dangerous bar of the Douro, or for Cadi/. 

In this state of matters, the " GeneraUssimo " sent for Cap! 
Lorraine one day, and despatched him on special duty. 

" You know Count Zamora," said Lord Welhngion, in 
voice of precision ; " and his castle in the Sierra Morena. 

Hilary bowed, without a word, knowing well what his Chief 
pleased with. 

" You also know the country well, and the passes of the Morena. 
Colonel Langhara has orders to furnish you with the five best horses 
at hand, and the two most trusty men he knows of. You will go 
direct to Count Zamora's house, and dehver to him this letter, lie 
will tell you what next to do. 1 believe that the ship containing the 
specie, which will be under your charge, was unable to make eitlier 
Lisbon or the port of Cadiz, and ran through the Straits for Malaga. 
Bui the Count will know better than 1 do. Remember that you 
are placed at his disposal, in all except one point — and that is the 
money. He will provide you with Spanish escort, and the Spaniards 
are hable for the money, through Andalusia, and the mount; " 
until you cross the Zujar, where a detachment from General 
will meet you. They begged nla not to send British com 
(beyond what might be nealful to authorise the delivery 
because their own troops are in occupation. _ 

" Never mind that ; be as wide awake as if every farthing was 
your own, or rather was part of your honour. I seldom place so 
young a man in a position of so much trust. But the case is 
peculiar ; and I trust you. There will be £100,000, in English gold, 
ic take care of. The Spaniards will furnish the transport, and 
Count Zamora will receive half of the specie, on behalf of the Junta 
of Seville, for the pay of the Spanish forces, and give you his receipt 
for it The remainder you will place under the care of General 
Hill's detachment, and rejoin us as soon as possible, I have no time 
more. Colonel Langham will give you your passes, and smaller 
directions. But remember that you are in a place of trust unusual 
for BO young an officer. Good-bye, and keep a sharp look-out." 

Lord WelUngton gave his hand, with a bow of the fine old type, 
to Hilary. And he from his proper salute recovered, and took ii as 
ore gentleman takes the courtesy of another. But as he felt that 
Itnn^ and cool, and muscular hand for a mou.ic'cA, 'dt V,v«w 'iiif^'oss. 
.___ . inrjrt ^traordinary confidence", aivi 'QM%\ia ^"*»5<i7( 
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e again was a chance for Hilary; and witliout t 
tf'orked it well. In his quick, and perhaps too sudden, way of' 
taking impression of every one, he had stamped on his mind the 
abiding image of his grejt commander. The General knew this 
(as all men feel the impression they are making, as sharply almoH 
as a butter-stamp), and of course he felt goodwill towards the youth 
who so looked up to him. It was quite a new thing for this great 
Cnptain, after all his years of conquest, to be accounted of anj 
value ; because he was not a Frenchman, 

Being, however, of rigid justice, although he was bo Frcnchni 
Lord Wellington did not lift Captain Lorraine over the heads of 9 
compeers. He only marked him (in his own clear and iBj 
tenacious mind) as one who might be trusted for a dashing jj 
and deserved to have the chance of it. 

And so they went into winter quarters on the Douro and A„ 

after a great deal of fighting, fai in the rear of their stoims i 
sieges and their many victories ; because the British Govemqi 
paid whole millions right and left to rogues, and left its own a; 
to hve without money, and to be hanged if it stoic an onioo. j 
the only satisfaction our men had — and even in that th^ v 
generous — was to hear of the Frenchmen in Russia frec/ing^ as fl 
as could well be expected. 

Now, while this return to the frontier, and ebb of success ci 
disgust in England and depression among our soldiers, they il 
bore most disastrously on the fortunes of a certain galiant ami 4 
zealous Staff officer. For they brought him again into those ■ 
meshes, whence he had wellnigh made good his escape without ■ 
serious damage ; but now there was no such deliverance for n 
And this was a very hard case, and he really did deserve some g 
now ; for he did not return of his own accord, and fall s ' 
of the charmer ; but in the strictest course of duty bi 
unwilling victim. And it happened altogether in this wisi 

In the month of May, 1813, when the British commander S 
all things ready for that glorious campaign which drove the FrOT 
over the Pyrenees ; and when the British army, freshened, stren^, 
ened, and sternly redisciplined, was eager to bound forward^ . 
sudden and sad check arose. By no means, however, a new form 
of hindrance, but one only too familiar at all times and in ^ 
countries— the sinews of war were not forthcoming. The militi 
chest was empty. The pay of the British troops was far 
and so was their bounty-money ; but that they were [ 
used to by this time, and grumble as they might, they werc'r 
to march. Not so, however, the Portuguese, who were E 
important element ; and even the Spanish regulars in A»i 
would do nothing, until they had handled dollars. 

This need of money bad been well foreseen 1: 
HHtf 0/ IVtJJmgton ; but wliat Iw t ' 
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no one else would have taJien into thought, so sonn after Nclf 
time, was the sluggishness of the British navy. Whether it 
the fault of our Government, or of our Admiral on the st 
certain it is that the mouth of tlie Tagus (which was the n 
of the whole British army) was stopped for days, and even ■ 
together, by a few American privateers. And ships conta 
supplies for our army (whether of food, or clothing, or the 
more needful British gold), if they escaped at all, could do il 
by running for the dangerous bar of the Douro, or for Cadi?. 

In this state of matters, the " GeneraUssimo " sent for Ca] 
Lorraine one day, and despatched him on special duty. 

" You know Count Zamora," said Lord Wellington, in his 
voice of precision ; "and his castle in the Sierra Morena." 

Hilary bowed, without a, word, knowing well what his Chief w; 
pleased with. 

" You also know the country well, and the passes of the Morena. 
Colonel Langham has orders to furnish you with the live best horses 
at hand, and the two most trusty nien he knows of. You will go 
direct to Count Zamora's house, and deliver to him this letter. IJe 
will tell you what next to do. I believe that the ship containing the 
specie, which will be under your charge, was unable to make either 
Lisbon or the port of Cadiz, and ran through the Straits for Malaga. 
But the Count will know better than I do. Remember that you 
are placed at his disposal, in all except one point — and that is the 
money. He wiU provide you with Spanish escort, and the Spaniards 
are liable for the money, through Andalusia, and the mountains, 
until you cross the Zujar, where a detachment from General Hill 
will meet you. They begged nie not to send British convoy 
(beyond what might be needful to authorize the delivery to them), 
because their own troops are in occupation. 

" Never mind that ; be as wide awake as if every farthing was 
your own, or rather was part of your honour. I seldom place so 
young a man in a position of so much trust. But the case is 
peculiar; and I trust you. There will be ^100,000, in Enghshgold, 
tc lake care of. The Spaniards will furnish the transport, and 
Count Zamora will receive half of the specie, on behalf of the Junta 
of Seville, for the pay of the Spanish forces, and give you his receipt 
for it The remainder you will place under the care of General 
Hill's detachment, and rejoin us as soon as possible. I have no time 
more, Colonel Langham will give you your passes, and smaller 
dirc«tiODs. But remember that you are in a place of trust unusual 
for so voung an ofhcer. Good-bye, and keep a sharp look-out" 

Lord Wellington gave his hand, with a bow of the fine old type, 
to Hilary. And be from his proper salute recovered, and took it as 
one gentleman takes the courtesy of another. But as he felt that 
hrm, and cool, and muscular hand for a inomeTO,, tve V-wm \5aM.t.^ 
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ail officer, and perhaps as a gentleman, hung ( 
which he should acquit himself of so rare a trust. In the court-ysrd 
he found Colonel Langham,who gave him some written instructions, 
andhispassesandcredentials, as well as a good deal of sound advice, 
which the General had no time to give. And in another hour Hilary 
Lorraine was riding away in the highest spirits, thinking of Mabel, 
and of all his luck \ and little dreaming that he was galloping into 
the ditch of his fortunes. 

Behind him rode two well-lried troopers, as thoroughly trained 
to their work as the best hereditary butler, gamekeeper or even 
pointer. There could be found no steadier men in all the world of 
steadiness. One was Sergeant-major Bones, and the other was 
Corporal Nickles. Each of them led a spare horse by the soft 
brown twist of willow-bark, steeped in tan and fish-oil, so as to make 
a horse think much of it. And thus they rode through the brilliant 
night, upon a fine old Roman road, with beautiful change, and lovely 
air, and nobody to challenge them. For the French army lay ti "' 
cast and north ; the Portuguese were far in their rear ; and , 
Spanish forces away to the south, except a few guerillas, who com 
t;ute nothing by meddling with Uiem. But the next day was fl 
and the road grew rough, and their horses fell weary ; and, hastel 
they might, they did not arrive at Monte Argento till after si 
the second day. 

The Count of Zamora felt some affection, as well a 
gratitude, tow.irds Lorraine, and showed it through the 1 

courtesy with which he received him. And Hilary, on his i 

could not help admiring the valour and patriotism, and alraost 
poetic dignity, of this chieftain of a time gone by. For being of a 
simple mind, and highly valuing eloquence, the Count nearly 
always began with a flourish as to what he might have done fti 
the liberation of his country ; if he had been younger. .Havin^H 
exhausted this reflection, he was wont to proceed at leisure to ^^| 
military virtues of his sons. Then, if anybody showed impatieii^H 
he always stopped with a lofty bow; otherwise, on he weni,^^H 
the further he went, the more he' enjoyed himself. Hilary, a ^^H 
polite young man, and really a kind-hearted one, had grown i^^l 
the Count's good graces — setting aside all gratitude— by t^^H 
lielieving all his exploits, and those of his fathers and graodfath^^l 
and best of all those of his two silhs,— and never so much^H 
yawning. ^^| 

" Vcru are at my orders ? " said the Count, with a dry sinilo ^H 
his line old face. " It is well, my son ; it is glorious. Our gi^^| 
commander has so commanded. My first order is Ihal you coj^H 
to the supper j and rest, and wear slippers, for the three dayi^H 

"iihall I tal,-c tlmse instructions in writing," asked Hilary j "^^1 
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i^unta is an oM woman," said hb tiost ; "she chailcis, miij^^H 
a\is, and she locks up the money. But enter, my son, entcA^^H 
I pray you. You are ax. ilic very right moment arrived — as is you^^^| 
bahit ; or I should not be here. We have a young boar of the hrs^^^| 
nobility ; and truffles are in him from the banks which you ltnow^!^^H 
You shall carve him for us ; you are so Strong, and you Englishmen V 



iderstand sharp steel. My sons are still at the war; but my 
daughters — how will they be pleased to sec you ! " 

At the smell of the innocent young roaster— for such he was in 
verity, — hght curtains rose, and light figures entered ; for all 
Spanish ladies know well what is good. Camilla and Claudia 
greeted Hilary, as if they had been with him all the morning ; and 
turned their whole minds to the table at once. And Hilary, 
thoroughly knowing their manners, only said to himself, how well^ 
they looked I 

In this he was right. The delicate grace and soft charm 
Camilla set off the more brilliant and defiant beauty of younffl 
Claudia. Neither of them seemed to care in the least what ' 
anybody thought of her ; or whether any thought at all occurred to 
anybody, upon a subject so indifferent, distant, and purely abstract, 
Captain Lorraine was no more to them than a friar, or pilgrim, or 
hermiL They were very much obliged to him for cutting up the 
pig ; and they showed that they thought it a good pig. 

Now, as it happened, these were not the taaics fitted for 
moment In an ordinary mood, Lorraine might have fallen 
these fair Parthtans ; but knowing what danger he was ru 
—without any chance of avoiding it — he had madeup his 
ilong the road, to be severely critical Mabel's true affection 
(as shown by a letter in answer to his) had moved him ; she had 
not hinted at any rival, or lapse of love on his part ; but had told 
with all her dear warm heart the pleasure, the pride, and the love 
she fell. Hilary had this letter in his pocket ; and it made hirei 
inclined to be critical. 

Now it may, without any lese-majesty of the grand female 
be asserted, that good, and kind, and beautiful, and purely superior 
as they are, they are therewith so magnanimous to men, that, 
they abstain, for the most part, from exhibiting too much cruelj 
perfection. No specimen of them seems ever to occur that iJi 
entirely blameless, if submitted to rigid criticism ; which, of course^' 
tbCT would never submit to. Therefore it was ivrong of Hilary, 
nnd showed him in a despicable light, that because the young 
iadics would not look at him much, he looked at them with judicial 
cye3. And the result of his observation, over tlie backbone of the 
- g, was this. 

In " physique" — a word which ought to be worse than physic to 

I Englishman— there was no fault of any son lo \ic ^Q^i\i&. vjvC^ 
'"' ttfoung ladies. They were noWc exam^Xea ci^*\.^'\i*;°'\ . 
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Spanish type, tall, and pure, yet rich of tint, with mosfS 
eyes, and classic flexure of luxuriant hair, grace in every turn a 
gesture, and melody in every tone. Yet even ia the most expresuve 
glance, and most enchanting smile, was] there any of that simple 
goodness, loyalty, and comfort, which were to be found in an equally 
lovely, but less superb young woman f 

Herewith the young Captuin began to think of his Uncle Stnian's 
advice, and even his sister's words on the matter ; which from so 
haughty a girl — as he called her, although he knew that she was not 
that — bad caused iiim at first no small surprise, and at the same 
time produced no small effect. And the end of it was that he gave 
a liitie squeeze to Mabel's portrait and loving letter ; and said la 
himself that one English girl was worth a dozen Spanish ones. 

On the following day, the fair young Donnas changed their mode 
of action. They vied with each other in attention to Hilary, led hio> 
through the well-known places, chattered Spanish most musicalty, 
and sang melting love-songs, lavished smiles and glances on him | 
and nothing was too good for him. He was greatly delighted, of 
course, and was bound in gratitude to flirt a Uttle ; but stiU, on tho 
whole, he behaved very well. For instance, he gave no invidious 
preference to cither of his lovely charmers.; but paid as much he«l 
to poor Camilla (whose heart was bounding with love and happiness) 
as he did to Claudia ; wlio began to be in earnest now, that bcT 
sister might not conquer him. This was a dangerous turn of events 
for .Hilary ; and it was lucky for him that he was promptly called 
away. For his host got despatches which compelled bini to cut 
short hospitality ; and Captain Lorraine, with great relief, set forth 
the next morning for Malaga. Sergeant Bones and Corporal 
Nicklea had carried on handsomely downstairs, and were moat loth 
to come away ; but duty is always the guiding-star of tlie noble 
British Corporal Nickles and Bones, at the call of their countryj 
cast off all domestic ties, and buckled up their belly-bands. Merrily 
thus they all rode on, for their horses were fresh and frolicsome, ti> 
the Spanish head-quarters near Cordova ; and forward thence f 
Malaga. 



CHAPTER L. 

STEALING AND STRlfUNG AFFECTION. 

At this particular time there was nothing so thoroughly appt 
loved, admired, and begged, borrowed, or stolen in every c 
the Continent, as the good old English guinea. His fine 
and his jovial colour made him welcome everywhere ; ono I 
'- -- -■----•-: =^f, substance, a" ' ----'- - 
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Happily for the world, that poor, we.i!c-coloured, and J 
ultcratcd coin now calkd the " sovereigr," was nol Ihe rcprt-scu- -1 
ative of English worth at that time ; otherwise Europe migtt have J 
»een either France or Russia for a century. 

And though we are now in the mire solow— through time-st 
lucksters, and demagogues — that the voice of England is becomq J 
10 more than the squeak of a halfpenny shoeblack, we might bo [ 
;lad to think of all our fathers did, at our expense, so grandly and ' 
leroically, if nations (trampled on for years, and but for England 
wept away) would only take it as not a mortal injury that through 
IS they live. At any rate, many noble Spaniards in aM round 
.bout hialaga condescended to come and see the unloadingTof tlic 
iritish corvette, Cieopaira-aim-Aiitonia. She was the nimblest 
ittle craft (either on or otf a wind) of all ever captured from the 
French j and her name had been reefed into cUpaler first, and. 
hen into Clipptr, which still holds way. And thus, in spite of all 
ler money, she had run the gauntlet of Americans and Frenchmen, 
nd lay on her keel discharging. 
Lorraine regarded this process with his usual keen interest 
The scene was so new, and the people so strange, and their views 
ff the world so original, that he could not have tried to step into 
nything nobler and more refreshing. There was no such Babcl of 
iesticnlation. as in a French harbour must have been ; but there 
ras plenty of httle side-play, in and out among the natives, such as* 
. visitor loves to watch. And the dignity with which the Spaniards 
Bok the money into their charge was truly gratifying to the British 
lind, " They might have said 'Thank you,' at any rate," thought 
iiliiry, signing the bill of delivery, under three or four Spanish 
ignatures. But that was no concern of his. 

One hundred thousand British guineas, even when they are given 
way, are not to be made light of. Their weight (without heeding 
lie iron chests wherein they were packed in Threadneedle Street) 
erhaps was not very much under a ton ; and with the chests must 
Ave been nearly two tons. Tiiere were ten chests, thoroughly 
ccured and sealed, each containing ten thousand guineas, and 
weighing about 4 cwt. Ail these were delivered by the English 
gent to the deputy of Count Zamora, who was accompanied by 
wo members of the Junta of Seville, and the Alcaide of Cordova ; 
nd these great people, after no small parley, and with the aid of 
ipanish officers, packed all the consignment into, four mule-carts, 
nd sent them under strong escort to headquarters near Cordova, 
lere the Count met them, and gave a receipt to Hilary for the 
iii.inish subsidv. which very soon went the way of all money among 
III -I'.-rs. And the next day the five less lucky mules, 

■ \ : ; the pay of the British army, went on with the 

' 1 ■■'.ts— three in one cart and Wo m vt^c ■afctt — 

iwards tlic slopes ot Xti« ?jwxaV\.W«»» 
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ALICE LORRAINE. 

' Hilary, as usual, adapted himself to die tone and t! 
around him. The Spnoish officers took to hini Idndly, and so did 
the soldiers, and even the mu'e>. He was in great spirits once aior^ 
and kindly and cordially satisfied with himself. His conscience 
bad pricked him for many months concerning that affair with 
Clauaia 1 but now it praisM him for behaving well, and reluming 
to due allegiance. He still had some little misgiving about his 
vows to the Spanish maiden ; but really he did not beUeve that 
she would desire to enforce them. Hewas almost sure in his heart 
that the lovely young Donna did not care far him, but had only 
been carried away for the moment, by her own warmth, and his 
stupid fervour. Tush ! he now found himself a little too wide 
awake, and experienced in the ways of women, to be led astray by 
any of them. Claudia was a most beautiful girl, most fascinating, 
and seductive ; hut now, if he only kept out of her way, as he meant 
most religiously to do 

"The brave and renowned young captain," said the Count of 
Zamora, riding up in the fork of the valley where tlie mountam-road 
divided, and one branch led to his house, "will not, of coursCi 
disdain our humble hospitality for the night ? " 

" 1 fear that it cannot be, dear Senhor," answered Lorraine, with 
a lift of his hat in the Spanish manner, which he had caught Xo 
perfection ; " my orders are to make all speed with the treasure^ 
until I meet our detachment." 

" We are responsible for the treasure," the Count replied, with «. 
smile of good-hum our, and the slightest touch of haughtiness, "until 
you have crossed the river upon the other side of our mountains. 
' Senhor, is not that enough ? We have travelled far, and the mulcs 
are weary. Even if the young captain prefers to bivouac in the 
open air, it is a proverb that the noble English think more of their 
beasts than of themselves, And behold, even now the sun is low i 
and there are clouds impending ! The escort is under my orders 
as yet. Ifyou refuse, I must exercise the authority of the junta." 

What could Hilary do but yield ? He was ordered to be at the 
Count's disposal ; and thus the Count disposed of him. Neverthe- 
less he stipulated that the convoy should pursue its course, as Sudil 
BS the moon had risen ; for the night Is better tlian the day for 
travelling, in this prime of the southern year. 

So the carts were brought into a walled quadrangle of the Monte 
Aigecio ; and heavy gales were barred upon'thcm, while the muln 
came out of harness, and stood happily round a heap of rye. The 
Spanish officers, still in charge, were ready to be most coriTiviHl; 
aiid Hilary fell into their mood, with native compliance wcU culli* 
vatcd. In a word, they all enjoyed themselves. 

One alone, the star of all, the radiant, brilliant, lustrous oae, the 
admired of all admirers, that young Claudia, was sorrowful. HJ Uryi 
""■"*" Vftf youthful spirits an4po«\Q<\<Ki-. " "■' 
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ofty standard satisfied ; through all the pride of m 
! nation he belonged to ; and eveji the glory of saying I 
~;ood things in a language slightly known to him ; — Hilary caught ■ 
rom time to time those grand reproachful eyes, and felt that they J 
[uitc spoiled his dinner. And he was not even to get oif like this, i 
For when he was going in the calmest manner, to order forth hiaj 
Tts, and march, with the (iaU moon risen among the hills— ' 
linticst Utile note ever seen came into his hand, as softly as i 
:re dropped by a dove too young to coo. He knew that it ca 
rom a lady of course ; and in the romantic place and time, liis 
[uick heart beat more quickly. 
The writing was too fine for even his keen eyes by moonlight ; 
It he managed to get to a quiet lamp, and there he read as follows : 
'You have forgotten your vows to'me. 1 must have an explanation. 
rhere is no chance of it in this house. My nurse has a daughter 
the ' bridge of echoes.' You know it, and you wil! have to cross 
within a league of your journey. If 1 can escape, 1 shall be on 
iiat bridge in two hours' time. You will wait for nie there, if you h 
■e an English gentleman." ^| 

This letter was unsigned, but of course it could only come frora^J 
lUaudia. Of all those conceited young Spanish officers, who had. ^| 
)een coritradicting Lorraine, and even daring to argue with him, ^ 
vas there one who would not have given his right hand, his gilt 
ipurs, or even his beard, to receive such a letter and sijch an 
ippoiotnient from the daughter of the Count of Zaraoraf 

Hilary fancied, as he said farewell, in the cumbrous mass of 
ihadows and the foliage of the mooTxlight, that Donna Camilla 
who came forth, with a white mantilla fluttering) made signs, as 
r she longed, with all her heart, to speak to him. But the Count 
tood by, and the guests of the evening, and two or three mule- 
Irivers cracking whips ; and Hilary's horse turned on his tail, till 
he company kissed their hands to him. And thus he began to 
lescend through trees, and rocks, and freaks of shadow-land, 
njoying the freshness of summer night, and the tranquil beauty 
if moonlit hills. Nickles and Bones, the two English troopers, 
ode a little in advance of him, each of them leading a spare horse, 
md keeping his eyes fixed stubbornly on the treasure-carts slill in 
e custody of the Spanish horsemen. For the Englishmen had 
Jt little faith in the honesty of "them palavering Dons," and 
egarded it as an affront, and a folly, that the treasure should be in 
leir charge at all. 

In this order ihey came to the river Zujar, quite a small stream 
m at the foot of the mountains, and forming the boundary of tha 
ount's estates. According to the compact with the Spaniards, 
lad advices that day received, the convoy was here to be met by 
^ squadtoa of horse from Hill's division ; wVio Sl OTite ■«uvi!\&. 
~"" — — 1. r: ^^^ jjg guided, as to i\»c»T\me o^ x-a.vi.iv^ 
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fschief. But let her get a letter from Master Hilary- 
would see what would come over her." 

"I have got it! I have got it!" cried a young voice, as if m 
answer, although loo sudden of approach for that. " Father, here 
it is I Mother, here it is ! Long expected, come at last ! There, 
what do you think of that now?" 

Her face was lit with a smile of delight, and her eyes with tears 
of gladness, as she stood between her astonished parents, and 
waved in the air an open letter, fluttering less (though a breeze was 
blowing) than her irue heart fluttered. Then she pressed the 
paper to her lips, and kissed it, with a good smack every time ; and 
then she laid it against her bosom, and bowed to her father and 
mother, as much as to say — " You may think what you like of mc 
~-l am not ashamed of it I " 

The Grower pushed two grey curls aside, and looked up with 
a grand amazement. Here was a girl, who at dinner-time even 
would scarcely say more than " yes," or " no ; " who started when 
suddenly^ spoken to, and was obliged to clear her mind to think; 
who smiled now and then, when a smile was expected, and not 
because she had a smile, — in a word, who had become a dull, care- 
less, unnatural, cloudy, depressed, and abominably infconsistenl 
Mabel — a cause of anxiety to her father, and of recklissness lo 
herself— when lo, at a touch of the magic wand, here slie was, as 

The father, and the mother also, knew the old expression setded 
on the darling facea^in; the man)^ family modes of thliiiUng,MUl 
of looking, and of lovmg, and of feeling out for love, wAich only a 
father and a mother dearly know in a dear child's facc.B^ And 'Cam 
they looked at one another ; and in spite of all small vBuianee, Ibe 
husband and the wife were one in the matter of rejoiciiiRo. 

It was not according to their schemes, ^d they boipM? „,. ;, 
be obstinate. But by a stroke their hearts were opci '^r 
ftwliah, right or wrong, — what they might say outside '^- i 
really could not stop to think. They only saw [hat thui* n ,..;... 
child, for many long months a stranger to iliem, waaiU^. (ninf imn" 
to their hearts again, And they could have no it Vl.^fj piuol 
than this. 

She took up her father's pipe, and sniffed with a lige •.tuconW!'' 
at the sealing-wax (which was of the very lowest ordd *''"; -J ■'<'■' 
she snapped it off and scraped him (with a tortoise^' !iii 
knife of her own) a proper place to suck at. And i M' 
doing that, and most busy with one of her fingers to in 
she turned to her mother with her other side, as onL ': '. 
girl Could do, and tucked up some hair (which wasVc 
the string, with a palpable breach of the unities] an^tu^; 
fugs, in the very right place to make her of the late^ oi 
"*■'" 7«f Jier Joiow, with lipsaloive,w\vavst«td:waeu 
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whole of Ihis business was done in less time ihan tw^^^ 
up 

1 



Kivors would take for thdr kisMng ! 

" You have beaten me, Popsy," said Mrs. Lovejoy, fetching up 
an old DcLine of the days when she was nursing tliis one. 

" Dash me 1" cried the Grower ; " you shall iiiarty Old Harty, j| 
you choose to set your heart on him." 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

A DANGEROUS COMMISSION. 
PERADVENTURE the eyes and the heart, as well as the boundlal 
charity of true love, were needed to descry what Mabel at i 
glance discovered, the "grand nobility" of Hilary's conduct, and 
the " pathetic beauty " of his self-reproach. Perhaps at first sight 
the justice of the latter would be a more apparent thing; but love 
(whea it deserves the name) is a generous as well as a jealous 
power; especially ia the tendergush of renewal and re-union. And 
Lorraine meant every word as he wrote it, and indeed for a good 
while afterwards ; so that heart took pen to heart, which is some- 
times better than the wings of speech, Giving comfort thus, he 
also received the same from his own conscience and pure resolu- 
tions ; and he felt that his good angel was, for the present at least, 
come back to him. How long she would stop was another question. 

And he needed her now in matters even more stirring than the 
hottest love-affairs. For though he had no chance of coming to 
the front in any of the desperate assaults on the casde of Burgos, 
being far away then with despatches, he was hack with his chief 
when the retreat began ; a retreat which must have become a rout 
tinder any but the miest management. For the British army was 
at its worst towards the month of November, 1812. Partly from 
intercourse with parlidas, partly perhaps from the joys of Madrid, 
but mainly no doubt from want of cash, the Britons were not as 
they had been. Even the officers dared to be most thoroughly 
disobedient, and to follow the route which they thought best. 
Instead of that laid down for them. But Wellington put up with 
insolent ignorance, as a weaker man could not have deigned to do : 
be had to cndute it from those above him ; and he knew how to 
boar it with all around him ; and yet to he the master. His mani- 
fold dealings with everybody and everything at this time (with 
nobody caring to understand him, and his own people set af^inst 
Um; with the whole world making little of him, because he hated 
Suh-work ; and perhaps his own mind in some doubt of its powers, 
because they were not recognised) — these, and the wearisome 

"till struggle to be honest without any money, -WCTe tegiSLTOowf^ 
' ■ the hair thathad all the \xaid\itaAt\.-a'ft&«"*.^ 




" The battle of Trafalgar, yes. The 2ist of October, sei.en years 
ago, as I am a man ! Lord bless me, it seems but yesterday ! 
How all the country up and wept, and how it sent our boy to sea 1 
There never can be such a thing again ; and no one would look 
at a drumhead savoy I " 

" Plague upon the market, Martin ! I do believe you think much 
more of your growings than your gainings. But she fixed the day 
herself, because it was a battle ; didn't she?" 

"Yes, wife, yes. But after all, I see not so much to come of it 
Supposing she gets no letter by to-morrow-night, what comes of 

" Why, a very great deal You men never know. She puts all 
her foolish ideas aside, and she does her best to be sensible." 

" By the spread of my measure, oh deary me 1 I thought she was 
bound to much more than that She gives up him, at any rate." 

"Yes, poor dear, she gives him up, and a precious cry she will 
make of it. Why, Martin, when you and I were young we carried 
on so differently." 

"What use to talk about that?" said the Grower; "they all 
must have their romances now. Like tapping a cask of beer, it is. 
You must let them spit out at the top a little." 

" All that, of course, needs no discussion. I do not remember 
that, in our lovc-limc, you cicpccted to see me ' spit out at the top ! ' 
You grow so coarse in yourideas, Martin j the more you go growing, 
the coarser you get." 

" Now, is there nothing to be said hut that? She gives him up, 
and she tries to be sensible. The malting season is on, and how 
can Elias come and do anything?" 

" Martin, may I say one word ? You keep so perpetually talking, 
that I scarcdy have a chance to breathe. We do not want that Iw 
Jenkins here. How many quarters he soaks in a w-eet is nothing, 
and cannot be anything to me. A tanner is more to tny tasie a 
great deal, if one must come down to the dressers, And there one 
might get some good ox-tails. I believe that you want to sell your 
daughter to get your malt for nothing." 

The Grower's indignation at this despicable charge was such, 
that he rolled in his chair, like a man in a boat, and spread hia 
sturdy legs, and said nothing, for fear of further mischief. Then 
he turned out his elbows, in a manner of his own, and Mrs. Lovejoy 
saw that she had gone too far. 

" Well, well," she resumed, "perhaps not quite that Mr. JeuldaiL 
no doubt, is very well in his way: and he shall have fair plajr.i ' 
far as I am concerned. But mind, Dr. Calvert must have Y 
Same ; ihat was our bargain, WartvYi. Ki-Coe Aa-j* of the w 
;n to both, and no diKctcnct m We Smi\«." 
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SOMETHING WORTH KISSING. 

"Very well, very welll" the franklin wurroured, being siill a 
wounded about the malt. " I am sure 1 put up with anytbtn 
Calvert may have her, if he can cure her. I can't bear to bcc " 
poor maid so pining. It makes my heart ache many a lime ; 
I have more faith in bailey-com than jalap ; though I don'l 
neither of them for nothing." 

" We shall see, my dear, how she will come round. The doc 
prescribes carriage exercise for her. Well, how is she to get 1 
except in his carri^;e? And she cannot well have his c 
I suppose, before she marries him." 

" Carriage exercise ? Riding on wheels, I suppose, is what they 
mean by it. If riding on wheels will do her any good, she can have 
our yellow gig five limes a-week. And I want to go round the 
neighbourhood too. There's some little bits of money owing t 
I'll take her for a drive to-morrow," 

" Your yellow gig ! To call that a carriage I A rough s 
exercise, I doubt. Why, it jerks up, like a jack-in-a-box, at c 
Stone you come to. If that is your idea of a carriage, Martin, fitK 
take us all out in the duag-cart." 

" The old gig was good enough for ray mother ; and why should 
my daughter be above it? They doctors and women are turning 
her head, worse than poor young Lorraine did. Oh, if I had Elias 
to prune my trees — after all I have taught him — and Lorraine to 
get up in the van again ; I might keep out of the bankrupt court 
after all ; I do believe I might" Here the Grower fetched a long 
sigh through his pipe. He was going to be bankrupt every season i 
but never achieved that glory, 

"I'm tired of that," Mrs. Lovejoy said. "You used to frighlen 
me with it at first, whenever there came any sort of weather — a 
storm, or a frost, or too much sun, or too much rain, or loo little of 
it ; the Lord knows that if you have had any fruit, you have got it 
out of Him by grumbling. And now you are longing, in a heathen- 
ish manner, to marry your daughter to two men at once ! One for 
the night-work, and one for the day. Now, will you, for once, speak 
your mind out truly." 

" Well, wife, there is no one that tries a man so badly as his own 
wife does, I am pretty well knoivn for speaking my mind too 

fainly, more than too doubtfully. I can't say the same to ^ou, as 
should have to say to anybody else; because you are my wife, you 
9ce, and have a good right to be down upon me. And so I am 
forced to get away from things that ought to be argued. But about 
my daughter, I have a right to think my own opinion j while I leave 

?OUr own to you, as a father has a right with a mother. And all 
say is common-sense. Our Mabel belongs to a time of life when 
the girls are always dreaming. And then ■^ow iwi,"j w.-! ■w'wti.i'sia. 
like to them maioly; and it makes no dvHweucA. ^la-fli *ve^!wS^.■^ 

' " ' feels very queer, aU ft\t<i*^ ft>a.V 'jo^t**, ■««^ *?^ 
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But let her gel a letter from Master Hilary- 
would see what would come over her." 

"1 have got it! I have got it!" cried a young voice, 
answer, although loo sudden of approach for that. " Father, here 
it is! Mother, here it is I Long expected, come at last! There, 
what do you think of that now?" 

Her face was ht with a smile of delight, and her eyes with tears 
of gladness, as she stood between her astonished parents, and 
waved in the air an open letter, fluttering less (though a breeze ivas 
blowing) than her true heart Buttered. Then she pressed the 
paper to her hps, and kissed it, with a good smack every tjtne ; and 
then she laid it against her bosom, and bowed to her father and 
mother, as much as to say — " You may think what you like of me 
•—1 am not ashamed of it!" 

The Grower pushed two grey curls aside, and looked up with 

' B grand amaiement. Here was a girl, who at dimier-time even 

i would scarcely say more than"yes," or "no;" who started when 

L suddenly spoken to, and was obliged to clear her mind to tliink; 

who smiled now and then, when a smile was expected, and not 

I because she had a smile, — in a word, who had become a dull, care- 

I less, unnatural, cloudy, depressed, and abominably inconsistent 

Mabel — a cause of anxiety to her father, and of recklessness to 

herself— when lo, at a touch of the magic wand, here she was, as 

I The father, and the mother also, knew the old expression settled 

\ onthedarhng face again; the many family modes of thinking, and 
I of loolcing, and of loving, and of feeling out for love, which only a 
lather and a mother dearly know in a dear child's face. And then 
they looked at one another ; and in spite of all small variance, the 
husband and the wife were one in the matter of rejoicing. 

It was not according to their schemes, and they both might still 
be obstinate. But by a stroke their hearts were opened — wise or 
foolish, right or wrong, — what they might say outside reason, they 
really could not stop to think. They only saw that their sweet good 
child, for many long months a stranger to them, was come home 
to their hearts again. And they could have no clearer proof 
than this. 
She look up her father's pipe, and sniffed with a lofty contempt 
1 at the sealing-wax (which was of the very lowest order), and tk " 
( she snapped it off and scraped hini (with a tortoiseshell handl 
knife of her own) a proper place to suck at. And while she ^ 
doingthat, and most busy with oneof her fingers to make a drauj 
' she turned to her mother with her other side, as only a very qi" 
girl could do, and tucked up some hair (which was slipping 1 
. the string, with a palpable breach of the unities) and gave herB 
'' tugs, in the very nght place to maJteWt ol ftvc\a).cat fash ion ; f 
"~ Jrtier know, with \ips alone, '«\i3,tW.oi:c it 
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And the whole of this business was done in less lime ihao two 
lovers would take for their kisMng ! 

" You have beaten me, Popsy," said Mrs. Lovejoy, fetching up 
an old name of the days when she was nursing this one. 

" Dash me !" cried the Grower ; " you shall marry Old HarTy, 
you choose to set your heart on him." 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

A DANGEROUS COMMISSION, 



J 



Peradventure the eyes and the heart, as well as the bound! 

charity of true love, were needed to descry what Mabe! a 

glance discovered, the "grand nobility" of Hilary's conduct, and 
the " pathetic beauty" of his self-reproach. Perhaps at first sight 
the Justice of the latter would be a more apparent thing; but love 
(when it deserves the name) is a generous as well as a jealous 
power i especiaEy in the tender gush of renewal and re-uoion. And 
Lorraine meant every word as he wrote it, ajid indeed for a good 
while afterwards ; so that heart took pen to heart, which is some- 
times better than the wings of speech. Giving comfort thus, he 
aUo received the same from his own conscience and pure resolu- 
tions ; and he felt that his good angel was, for the present at least, 
come back to him. How long she would stop was another question. 
And he needed her now in matters even more stirring man the 
hottest lave-affairs. For though he had no chance of coming to 
the front in any of the desperate assaults on the casde of Burgos, 
being far away then with despatches, he was back with his chief 
when the retreat began ; a retreat which must have become a rout 
under any but the finest management. For the British army was 
at its worst towards the month of November, 1812. Partly from 
intercourse with partidas, partly perhaps from the joys of Madrid, 
but mainly no doubt from want of cash, the Britons were not as 
Uiey had been. Even the officers dared to be most thoroughly 
disobedient, and to follow the route which they thought best, 
instead of that laid down for them. But Wellington put up with 
insolent ignorance, as a weaker man could not have deigned to do : 
he had to endure it from those above him ; and he knew how to 
bear it with all around him ; and yet to be the master. His mani- 
fold dealings with everybody and everything at this time (with 
Btibody caring to understand him, and his own people set against 
him j with the whole world making UtCle of him, because he hated 
lUsh-woric ; and perhaps his own mind in some doubt of its powers, 
because Ihey were not recognised) — these, aiii "Owi -wt-sivsKSTOai 
aphill Btru^fle to be honest without ati^ n\ou(^,-«rat. V:;e»MMt. 
" ' *-^'- the hair that Ivad all thc^^mi'oTOti'M^i*^'*" • 
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Here again was a chance for Hilary ; and without t 
worked it wclL In. his quick, and perhaps too sudden, way of 
taking impression of every one, he had stamped on his mind tlie 
abiding image of his great commander. The General knew this 
. (as all men leel the impression they are making, as sharply almost 
as a butter-stamp), and of course he felt goodw^ towards the youth 
who so looked up to him. It was quite a new thing for this great 
Captam, after all his years of conquest, to be accounted of any 
value ; because he was not a Frenchman. 

Being, however, of rigid justice, although he was no Frenchman, 
Lord Wellington did not h(t Captain Lorraine over the heads of his 
compeers. He only majked hini (in his own clear and most 
tenacious mind) as one who might be trusted for a dashing job, 
and deserved to have the chance of it. 

And so Ihey went into winter quarters on the Douro and Aguada, 
after a great deal of fighting, far in the rear of their storms and 
sieges and their many victories j because the British Government 
paid whole millions right and left to rogues, and left its own army 
to live without money, and to he hanged if it stole an onion. And 
the only satisfaction our men had — and even in that they were 
generous — was to hear of the Frenchmen in Russia freezing, as fast 
as could well be expected. 

Now, while this return to the frontier, and ebb of success created 
disgust in England and depression among our soldiers, they also 
bore most disastrously on the fortunes of a certain gallant and very 
zealous Staff officer. For they brought him again into those soil 
meshes, whence he had weUnigh made good his escape without any 
serious damage ; but now there was no such deliverance for him. 
And this was a very hard case, and he really did deserve some pity 
now ; for he did not return of his own accord, and fall at the feet 
of the charmer ; but in the strictest course of duty became an 
unwilling victim. And it happened altogether in this wise. 

In the month of May, 1813, when the British commander had 
all things ready for that glorious campaign which drove the French 
over the Pyrenees j and when the British array, freshened, strength- 
ened, and sternly redisciplined, was eager to bound forward — a 
sudden and sad check arose. By no means, however, a new form 
of hindrance, but one only too familiar at all times and i 
countries— the sinews of war were not forthcoming. The 1: " 
chest was empty;. The pay of the British troops was far in 
and so was their bounty-money ; but that they were prei.j 
used to by this time, and grumble as they might, they were r 
to march, Not so, however, the Portuguese, iriio were n 
important elcmenl ; and even the Spanish regulars in i 
Wtfu/ii do nothing, until they had handled dollars. 
This need of money had been -well taestmi Vj Alie ubtot 
' \ Oi Wellington ; but wli^t Vic 'Uai wj\ siip*^ * ^ 
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e else would have taken inlo thought, so soon aficr Ncha^^H 
h uiiic, was the slu^ishtiess of the British navy. Whether ii w^^H 
the fault of our Government, or of cur Admiral on the slatJ^^H 
' certain it is that the mouth of the Tagus (which was the moiffl^H 
, of the whole British array) was slopped for days, and even wceS^^ 
together, by a few American privateers. And ships containing ' 
I supplies for our army (whether of food, or clothing, or the cvun 
■ more needful Britisli gold), if they escaped at all, could do it ouly 
! by running for the dangerous bar of the Douro, or for Cadii. ^^^ 
'i In th.is state of matters, the " Generalissimo " sent for CapU^^H 
|l Lorraine one day, and despatched him on special duty. ^^H 

h " You know Count Zamora," said Lord Wellington, in his cle^^| 
voice of precision ; "and his castle in the Sierra Morena." ^^H 

l| Hilary bowed, without a word, knowing well what his Chief was 
I pleased with. 

I ■' You also know the country well, and the passes of the Morena. 
I Colonel Longham has orders to furnish you with the live besthorscs 
I at hand, and the two most trusty men he knows of. You will go 
direct to Count Zamora's house, and deliver to him this letter. He 
\ will tell you what next to do. 1 believe that the ship containing the 
I specie, which will be under your charge, was unable to make either 
i Lisbon or the port of Cadiz, and ran. through the Straits for Itlalaga. 
il but the Count will know better than 1 do. Remember that you 
\ arc placed at bis disposal, in all except one point — and that is the 
! money. He will providcyou with Spanish escort, and the Spaniards „ 
Ij are liable for the money, through Andalusia, and the mountains^^ 
I until you cross the Zujar, where a detachment from General Hl^H 
will meet you. They begged nle not to send British con^^^f 
(beyond what might be needful to authorize the dchvery to thet^^H 
I because their own troops are in occupation. ^^| 

i| " Never mind that ; be as wide awake as if every farthing wa« 
your own, or rather was jiart of your honour. I seldom place so 
I, young a man in a position of so much trust But the case is 
\ peculiar ; and 1 trust you. There will bej£ioo,aoD, in English gold, 
I to take care of. The Spaniards will furnish the transport, and 
Count Zamora will receive half of the specie, on behalf of the Junta 
of Seville, for the pay of the Spanish forces, and give you his receipt 
[I for it. The remainder you will place under the care of General 
Hill's detachment, and rejoin us as soon as possible. I have no time 
more, Colonel Langham will give you your passes, and smaller 
directions. But remember that you are in a place of trust unusual 
for so youngan officer. Good-bye, and keep a sharp look-out," 

Lord W^ington gave bis hand, with a bow of the fine old type, 
to Hilary. And he from his proper salute recovered, and took it as 
one gentleman takes the courtesy of another. Bm\. a.^ te fc\^'Svifl. 
firjp, and cooJ, and muscular hand for a m<jm«!v\,\\e Vww *ii53S,V«. 
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Kcr, and perhaps as a genllen 
e shouldacquithimself of sorarea tnisi. In the court-yaii 
he found Colonel Langham.who gave him somewritien instructions, 
I and his passes and credentials, as well as a good deal of sound advice, 
I which the General had no time to give. And in another hour Hilary 
I Lorraine was riding away in ihe highest spirits, thinking of Mabel, 
I and of all his luck ; and little dreaming that he was galloping into 
the ditch of his fortunes. 

Behind him rode two well-tried troopers, as thoroughly trained 

to their work as the best hereditary butler, gamekeeper or even 

pointer. There could be found no steadier men in all the world of 

steadiness. One was Sergeaut-maior Bones, and the other was 

Corporal Nickles. Each of them led a spare horse by the soft 

brown twist of willow-bark, steeped in tan and fish-oil, so as to make 

I a horse think much of it. And thus they rode through the brilliant 

I night, upon a fine old Roman road, with beautiful change, and lovely 

I air, and nobody to challenge them. For the French army lay to the 

I cast and north ; the Portuguese were far in their rear ; and the 

Spanish forces away to the south, except a few guerillas, who could 

take nothing by meddling with liicm. But the next day was hot, 

and the road grew rough, and their horses fell weary j and, haste aa 

they might, they did not arrive at Monte Argenlo till after sunset o( 

the second day. 

The Count of Zamora felt some affection, as well a 
gratitude, towards Lorraine, and showed it through the li 
courtesy with which he received him. And Hilary, on his p. 
could not help admiring the valour and patriotism, and alaS 
poetic dignity, of this chieftain of a time gone by, For being $ 
simple mind, and highiy valuing eloquence, the Count nd 
always began with a flourish as to what he might have doncfl 
the liberation of his country ; if he had been younger. .He 
exhausted this reflection, he was wont to proceed at leisure ti 
military virtues of his sons. Then, if anybody showed impaticncei 
he always stopped with a lofty bow ; otherwise, on he went, and 
the further he wtnt, the more he enjoyed himself, Hilary, a very 
polite young man, and really a kind-hearted one, had grown into 
the Count's good graces — setting aside all gratitude— by truly 
believing all his exploits, and those of his fathers and grandfathers, 
and best of all those of his two si5bs, — and never so much as 
yawning. 

" You arc at my orders ? " said the Count, with a dry smile on 
his fine old face, " It is well, my son ; it is glorious. Our great 
cotnmander has so commanded. My first order is that you Co ■"""■" 
to the supper ; and rest, and wear shppers, for the three dayji 
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" The Junla is an old woman," said his host ; " she chultcrs, :- 
Slie scolds, and she lacks up [he money. But enter, my son, enierj 
1 pray you. Vou are at the very right moment arrived— as is youF 
habit ; or 1 should not be here. We have a. youjig boar of the first 
nobility ; and tmffles are in him from the banks which you know, ' 
You shall carve him for us j you are so strong, and you Englishmen 
so understand sharp steel. My sons are stUl at the war ; but my 
daughters— how will they be pleased to see you ! " 

At tlie smell of the innocent young roaster— for such he was ia ^^J 
verilj;, — light curtains rose, and light figures entered ; for aOj^^^ 
Spanish ladies know well what is ^ood. Camilla and Claudii^^^| 
gfreeted Hilary, as if they had been with him all the morning ; ani^^^l 
turned their whole minds to the table at once. And HilaryT^^f 
thoroughly knowing their manners, only said to himself, how well ^^^ 
they looked I 

In this he was right. The delicate grace and soft charm of 
Camilla set off the more brilliant and defiant beauty of young 
Claudia. Neither of tbeia seemed to care in the least what 
anybody thought of her ; or whether any thought at all occurred to 
anybody, upon a subject so indifferent, distant, and purely abstract. 
Captain Lorraine was no more to them than a friar, or pilgrim, or 
hermit. They were very much obliged to him for cutting up the 
pig ; and they showed that they thought it a good pig. 

Now, as it happened, these were not the tactics fitted for the 
QiomenL In an ordinary mood, Lorraine might have fallen to 
these fair Parthians ; but knowing what danger he was running 
into— without any chance of avoiding it — he had made up his mind, 
jtll along the road, to be severely critical Mabel's true affection 
(as shown by a letter in answer to his) had moved him ; she had 
not hinted at any rival, or lapse of love on his part ; but had told 
with all her dear warm heart the pleasure, the pride, and the love 
glie felL Hilary had this letter in his pocket ; and it made him 
inclined to be criticaL 

Now it may, without any lese-majesty of the grand female race, 
i)e asserted, that good, and kind, and beautiful, and purely superior 
ts they are, they are therewith so magnanimous to men, that 
ihey abstain, for the most part, fi'om exhibiting too much cruel 
perfection. No specimen of them seems ever to occur iha't is 
entirely blameless, if submitted to rigid criticism ; which, of course, 
Ihey would never submit to. Therefore it was wrong of Hilary, 
]nd showed him tn a despicable light, that because the young 
[allies would not look at him much, he looked at th=m with judicial 
•yes, And the result of his observation, over the backbone of the 
pig, was this. 

In " physique"— a word which ought to be woTse vW'a ■^■^sv^ y> 
>n Englishniaa— there was no fault of any sort \q \ie ta-itA "n^^v 
^ "-^ yJatfica. They were Wi\M exa.Ki^\c^o^ ■Cp.^'was , 
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■panish lypc, tall, and pure, yet rich of tint, with most benitchuii 
eVCs, and classic ilexiire of luxuriant hair, grace in every turn ani 
gesture, and melody in every tone. Yet even in the most expressive 
glance, and most enchanting smile, was] there any of that simple 
goodness, loyalty, and comfort, which were to be found in an equ^y 
lovely, but less superb young woman ? 

Herewith the young Captain began to think of his Uncle Struan's 
advice, and even his sister's words on the matter ; which from so 
haughty a girl — as he called her, although he knew that she was not 
that — had caused him at hrst no small surprise, and at the same 
time produced no small effect. And the end of it was that he gave 
a liiile squeeze to Mabel's portrait and loving letter ; and said ta 
himself that one English girl was worth a dozen Spanish ones. 

On the following day, Uie fair young Donnas changed their mode 
of action. They vied with each other in attention'to Hilary, led him 
through the well-known places, chattered Spanish most musically, 
and sang melting love-songs, lavished smiles and glances on him i 
and nothing was too good for him. He was greatly delighted, of 
course, and was bound in gratitude to fiirt a Uttle ; but still, on the 
whole, he behaved very welL For instance, he gave no invidious 
preference to either of his lovely charmers.; hut paid as much heed 
to poor Camilla (whose heart wasbounding with love and happiness) 
as he did to Qaudia ; who began to be in earnest now, that her 
sister might not conquer him. This was a dangerous turn of eveols 
for .Hilary ; and it was lucky for him that he was promptly called 
away, For his host got despatches which compelled him to cut 
short hospitality ; and Captain I^rraire, with great relief, set forth 
the next morning for Malaga. Sergeant Bones and Corporal 
Nickles had carried on handsomely downstairs, and were most lolh 
to come away ; but duty is always the guiding-star of the noble 
British Corporal. Nickles and Bones, at the call of their countrv, 
cast off all domestic ties, and buckled up their belly-bands. Merrily 
thus they all rode on, for their horses were fresh and frolicsome, to 
the Spanish head-quarters near Cordova ; and forward ibencc W 



CHAPTER L. 

STEfRLING AND STRIKING AFFECTION, 

At this particular time there was nothing so thoroughly appreciated, 
loved, admired, and begged, borrowed, or stolen in every corner Ot 
the Continent, as the good old English guinea. His fine old fac« 
aad his jovial colour nwde torn «ticts(ne everywhere ; one lode « 
' ' 1 was enough to showWs ^miVj>s'j^«.'mace, a^A. aacUme v iriun^ 
j)rove him sur? to o^it^^^'L \^ tt\t <:\\4, \>* ■*■■*-■ ' 
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"Napoleon." Happily for tie worM, that poor, wenk-coiourcd, 
adulterated coin now called the " soverei^," was not tlie rcpn 
e of £1d^Us1i worth at that time ; othc^wise Europe migiit 
beea either France or Russia for a century. 

And though we are now ia the mire so low — through time- ser 
hucksters, and demagogues — that the voice of Englaad is hecomo' 
no more than the squeak of a halfpenny shoeblack, we might he 
glad to think of all our fatheis did, at our expease, so grandly ami 
heroically, if nations (trampled on for years, and but for England 

Saway) would oidy take it a^ not a, mortal injury that through 
ey live. At any rate, many noble Spaniards in and round 
about Malaga condescended to come and see the unloading of the 
British corvette, CUopatra-cum- Antonio. She was the nimblest 
little craft (either on or off a wind) of all ever captured from the 
French ; and her name had been reefed into Ctipaier first, and 
tiiea into Clipper, which still holds way. And thus, in spite of all 
her money, she had run ihe gauntlet of Americans and Frenchmen, 
and lay on her keel discharging. 

Lorraine regarded this process with his usual keen interest. 

The scene was so new, and the people so strange, and their views 
of the world so original, that he could not have tried to step into 
anything nobler and more refreshing. There was no such Babel of 
gesticulation as in a French harbour must have been ; but therft 

ts plenty of little side-play, in and out among the natives, such as' 

risitor loves lo watch. And the dignity with which the Spaniards 
took the jnoney into their charge was truly gratifying to the British 
mind. " They might have said ' Thank you/ at any rate," thought 
Hilary, signing the bill of delivery, under three or four Spanish 
eignaiures. But that was no concern of his. 

One hundred thousand British guineas, even when they are given 
away, are not to be made light of. Their weight (without heeding 
the iron cheats wherein they were packed in Threadaeedle Street) 

Eerhaps was not very much under a ton ; and with the chests must 
avc been nearly two tons. There were ten chests, thoroughly 
secured and sealed, each containing ten thousand guineas, and 
\reighing about 4 cwt. All these were delivered by the English 
agent lo the deputy of Count Zamora, who was accompanied by 
two members of the Junta of Seville, and the Alcaide of Cordova ; 
and these great people, after no small parley, and with the aid of 
Spanish officers, packed all the consignment into. four mule-carts, 
and sent them under strong escort to headquarters near Cordova. 
Hera the Count met them, and gave a receipt to Hilary for the 
■ subsidy, which very soon went the way of all money aniong 
■ I iitrs. And the next day the five less lucky mules, 
■iiLg the pay of the British armv, ■we.iA t)tv«\'Cft.'iSvt 
. ,'jt?s(s— three in one cart and two Ktv ^-V^ qiCo.ci— 
■'nish Mcort, towards the slopes cSxV^^w^*'^'''*' 
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Hilaty, OS usual, adapted himsctf to the tone and the h^ 
around him, The Spanish officers look to him kindly, iindff 
the soldiers, and even the mu'ei. He was in great spirits oi 
&nd kindly and cordially sacished with himself. His Ci 
had pricked him for many months concerning that i 
Claudia; but now it praiscdhimfor behaving well, and i 
to due allegiance. He still had some little misgiving a 
vows to the Spanish maiden ; but really he did not belieir 
she would desire to enforce them. Hcwas almost sure in hii 
that the lovely young Donna did not care for him, but haj 
been carried away for the moment, by her own warmth, t 
stupid fervour. Tush ! he now found himself a little tot 
awake, and experienced in the ways of women, to be led a 
any of them. Claudia was a most beautiful girl, most fascini 
aiid seductive; but now, if he only kept out of her way, a 
most religiously to do 

"The brave and renowned young captain," said the Con 
Zamora, riding up in the fork of the valley where the niountatj 
divided, and one branch led to his house, "will not, of q 
disdain our humble hospitality for the night ? " ' f 

" I fear that it cannot be, dear Senhor," answered Lotraiiu 
a lift of his hat in the Spanish manner, which he had catd 
perfection ; " my orders are to make all speed with the trd 
until I meet our detachment." J 

" We are responsible for the treasure," the Count replied, fl 
smile ofgood-huniour, andthe slightest touch of haughtiness, j 
you have crossed the river upon the other side of our moud 
' Senhor, is not that enough? We have travelled far, and thefl 
are weary. Even if the young captain prefers to bivouac \ 
open air, it is a proverb that the noble English think mor 
beasts tlian of themselves. And behold, even now the su 
and there are clouds impending J The escort is under n 
as yet. If you refuse, I must e>:ercise the authority of the Jul 

What could Hilary do but yield ? He was ordered t 
Count's disposal ; and thus the Count disposed of him. 
less he stipulated that the convoy should pursue its course, a 
as the moon had risen ; for the night is better than the day for 
travelling, in this prime of the southern year. 

So the carts were brought into a wailed quadrangle of the Monte 
Argento ; and heavy gates were barred upon them, while the mulei 
came out of harness, and stood happily round a heap of rye. The 
Spanish officers, still in charge, were ready to be most c(»iviviitl i 
and Hilary fell into their mood, with native compliance wdD culti- 
l-aled. In a word, they all enjoyed themselves. 

One alone, the star of all, me tadiaiw, brilliant, lustrous one, the 
admired ofall admirers, that ■yoMTV6Qaaeja,-«aa5mv<s-M^ .jL Hilap', 
fe the gush of youthful spint^s atvA ■gioTftsiw».vpr'' ' "" 
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done and lofiy standard satislied ; through all the pride of 
paid by the nation he belonged to ; and even the glory of saying 
good things in a language slightly known lo him ; — Hilary caught 
from time to time those grand reproachful eyes, and felt [hat tliey 
quite spoiled his dinner. And he was not even to get ofTLke this. 

For when he was going in the calmest manner, to order forth his 
carts, and march, with the full moon risen among the hills^ihfe' 
daintiest little note ever seen came into his hand, as softly as if tt^' 
were dropped by a dove too young to coo. He knew that it came 
from a lady of course ; and in the romantic place and time, his i 
quick heart beat more quickly. 

The writing was too fine for even his keen eyes by moonlight ; 
but he managed to get to a quiet lamp, and there he read as follows : 
"You have forgotten your vows to'me. I must have an explanation. 
There is no chance of It in this house. My nurse has a daughter 
at the ' bridge of echoes.' You know it, and you will have to cross 
it, within a league of your journey. If I can escape, 1 shall be on 
that bridge in two hours' time. You will wait for me there, if you 
are an English gentleman." 

This letter was unsigned, but of course it could only come from 
Oaiidla. Of ail those conceited young Spanish officers, who had 
been contradicting Lorraine, and even daring to argue with him, 
was there one who would not have given his right hand, his gilt 
spurs, or even his beard, to receive such a letter and such an 
appointment from the daughter of the Count of Zamora ? 

HDary fancied, as he said farewell, in the cumbrous mass of 
shadows and the foUage of the moonlight, that Donna Camilla 
(who came forth, with a white mantilla fluttering) made signs, as 
U'^e longed, with all her heart, to speak lo him. But the Count 
■ by, and the guests of the evening, and two or three mule- 
■ cracking whips ; and Hilary's horse turned on his tail, till 
ipany kissed their hands to him. And thus he began to 
through trees, and rocks, and freaks of shadow-land, 
the freshness of summer night, and the tranquil beauty 
lilt hills. Nickles and Bones, the two EngUsh troopers, 
'tede a little in advance of hini, each of them leading a spare horse, 
and keeping his eyes Itxcd stubbornly on the Ireasurc-carts still in 
the ctislody of the Spanish horsemen. For the Englishmen had 
but little faith in the honesty of "ihem palavering Dons," and 
regarded it as an affront, and a folly, that the treasure should be in 
their charge at all. 

In this order they came to the river Zujar, quite a small stream 
here at the foot of the mountains, and forming the boundary of tha 
Count's estates. According to the compact with the Spaniards, 
and advices that day received, the convoy ■was\ieTe\o\itWiW.'^ 

iquodron of horse from Hill's division ; vi\\Q sA qtv^* -woiii. 
^mpit'tte eitmgo^it, and be gnidcd, as lo tbau ''ivve. i^ vetos\v» 
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by Captain Lorraine's suggestions. At the ford, hi 

wns no sign of any British detachment, and the trumpciors socnded 

a. flnurish in v^n. 

Hilary fcU rather punkd fay this ; but his a-vm duty could a 
•— 'H doubt He must on no account allow the t -*- ■ 
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pass the ford, and so quit Spanish custody, until placed distinctly ■ 
under British protection. And this he said clearly to tlie Spanish 
colonel, who quite agreed with him on that point, and promised to 
halt until he ^ot word from Lorraine to move into the water. Then 
Bones and Nicldes were despatched to meet and hurry the expected 
squadron ; for the Spanish troopers were growing impatient, and 
their diBcipline was but fortuitous. 

Undttb these circumstances young Lorraine was sure that he 
might, irtthout any neglect, spare just a few minutes, to do his duly 
elsewhere, as a gentleman. He felt that he might have appeared 

Eerhaps to play fast and loose with Qaudia, although in his heart 
e was pretty certain that she was doing that same with him. .^d 
now he intended to tell her the truth, and beg to be quit of a vow, 
whose recall was more likely to gall than to grieve her. 

The " bridge of echoes " was about a furlong above the ford, where 
the convoy hailed. It was an exceedingly ancient bridge, supposed 
to be even of Gothic date, and patched with Moorish workmanship. 
It stood like a pack-saddle over the torrent, which roared from the 
mountains under it ; and it must have been of importance oaoc, 
as commanding approach to the passes. For, besides two deep 
embrasures wheretn defenders might take shelter, it bad (at tht 
south or Morena end) a heavy fortalice beetling over, with a dM- 
gerous portcullis. And the whole of it now was inbad repair, Botlwt 
every flood or tempest worked it away, at the lop or bottom ; unl 
capable as it was of light carts or of heavy people, the officers mere 
quite right in choosing to send the treasure by the ford below. 

Hilary proved that his sword was free to leap at a touch from !ls 
scabbard, ere ever he set foot on that time-mom, shadowy, venersK*, . 
and cut-throat bridge. The precaution perhaps was a wise oiW. 
But it certainly did cot at first sight exhibit any proof of true lore'* 
confidence in the maiden, he was come to meet. It showed the 
difference between a wise love and a wild one ; and Hilary smiled al 
he asked himself whether he need have touched his sword, ax cofflinB 
to meet MaheL Then, half ashamed of himself, for such vcrylo* 
mistrustof Claudia, he boldly walked through the crumbling gatcwajfi 
and up the steep rise of the bridge. 

On the peaked crown of the old arch he stood, and looked both 
up and down the river. Towards the mountains there was ncithln.^; 
but loneliness and nigged shadow ; scarred with clefts i " 
and at further distance fringed with mist. And down f 
the quiet sloping of the \owlands, everviiiia^waafc^iti 
■ fyrtofthe summer m^X; t^e^j^o^AieiwiM^*-^- 
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fomajiliood ; when the rage oftlic masculuie sun is gone, ^* 
icsitation comes after it. 
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Hilary looked at all these things ; but did not truly sec them. 
He took a general idea that the view was beautiful ; and he might 
have been glad, at another time, to stand and think about it. For 
the present, however, his time was short, and he must make ihft 
-most of it. The British detachment might appeal at the ford, aJt' 
any moment ; and his duty would be to haste thither at once, an^! 
see to the transfer of convoy. And to make sure of this, he had 
begged that tlie Spanish trumpets might be sounded ; while he kept 
his own horse waiting for him, and grazing kindly where the grass 
was cold. 

The shadow of the old keep, and the ivy-mantled buttress, fell 
along the roadway of the bridge, and lay in scollops there. Beyond 
it, every stone was clear (of facing or of parapet), and the age of 
each could be guessed almost, and its story, and its character. 
Even a beetle, or an earwig, must have had his doings traced, if an 
enemy were after hiin. But under the eaves of the lamp of night, 
and within, all the marge of the glittering, there lay such iJ:irkness as 
never Ues in the world, where the noon is less brilliant. Hilary 
Stood in the broad light waiting ; and out of the shadow came 
Claudia. 

" 1 doubled whether you would even do me the honour to nieet^ 
me her^" she said i " oh, Hilary, how you are changed to me ! " "' 

"I have changed in no way, senhorita ; except that I know ■» 
I am loved." 

"And you do not know — then you do not know — it does 

become me to say it, perhaps. Your ways are so different from 
ours, that you would despise me if 1 (old it all, 1 will not weep. 
No, 1 will not weep." 

With violent self-control, she raised her magnificent eyes to pjovc 
her words ; but the effort was too much for her. The great tears 
came, and glistened in the brilliance of the moonlight ; but she 
would not show them, only turned away ; and wished that nobody 
in the world should know the power of her emotions, 

" Come, come I " said Hilary (for an Englishman always says 
" come, come," when he is taken aback), " you cannot mean half of 
this, of course. Come, Qaudia ; what can have made you take 
«uch a turn ? You never used to do it ! " 

Ah, 1 may have been iickle in the days gone by. But ahseno 
— absence is the power that proves " ' 

"Hark ! 1 hear a sound down the river 1 Horses' feet, an 
wheels, and clashing " 

" No ; if It only the dashing of the water, 1 know it well- Thi 
is why this bridge is called the 'bridge of ecV\Qts.' '"CVt -x-^- 
jnakes all sorts of sounds. Look here ; ani \ w'l'i ^^itw* "^o^'? 

"■ '* iiaati, as she spoke, a.rv6 W \viw\ a.'«'wt '" 
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^^rap«t facing the ford to the one on the upper side of the bridff 
when, suddenly, such a fainlness seized her, that she was obliged (i 
cling to him, as she hung over the low and crumbling wall. And 
how lovely she looked in the moonlight, so pale, and pure, and 
perfect ; and at the same time 50 intensely feminine and helpless! 

" Let me fall," she murmured ; " what docs it matter, with no one 
in the world to care for me? Hilary, let me fall, I implore you." 

"That would be nice gratitude to the one who nursed me, and 
saved my life. Senhorita, sit down, I pray you. Allow me to hold 
you. You are in great danger." 

" Oh no, oh no ! " she answered faintly ; as he was obliged to 
support her exquisite, but alas ! too sensitive figure. " Oh, 1 must 
not be embraced. Oh, Hilary, how can you do such a thing lo 

" How can I help such a thing, you mean 1 How beautiful you 
are, Claudia ! " 

" What is the use of it f Alas 1 what is the use of it, if I am? 
When the only one in all the world- " 

" Ah I There I beard that noise again. It is impossible thai it 
can be the waicr, — and I sec horses, and the flash of arms." 

" Oh, do not iea\'c me ! I shall fall into the torrent. For Ihe 
sake of all the saints, slay one moment ! How can I be found 
here ? What infamy I — at least, at least, swear one thing." 

" Anything— anything. But 1 must be gone. I may be luincd 



" And so may I. In the name of the Saviour, swear not to leD 
that I met you here. My father would kill me. You cannot even 
dream " 

" I swear that no power on earth shall make me say a word 
about you." 

" Oh, I faint, I faint 1 Lay me there in the shadow. No one 
will see mc. It is the last time. how cruel, how cold, how 
false ! how bitterly cruel you are to me ! " 

" Is it true," in a breath he whispered — for now he was in grejl 
stir, and hurry, and heard the Spanish trumpets sound, as he carried 
her towards the shadow of the keep, and there for an instant leaned 
over her : " is it true that you love me, Claudia ? " 

" With my whole — oh, what do 1 say ? " And as if she could not 
trust the echoes, she glanced at the comer timidly j " oh, do not 
go, for one moment, darling 1 — with every atom of my poor " 

" Heart," she was goin^ to say, no doubt, but was spared the 
trouble; for down fell Hilary, stunned by a crashing blow^from 
that dark comer ; and in a moment Alcides d'Alcar had him_t"~ 
the throat with gigantic hands, and planted one great knee a 
breast. 
"Did I do it well?" asked C\a\ii\a, TCtavciwi.% ^nV^ht acta 
" ntlet hiin see me. Hei\cvMmttWV&o-«'^s" 
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Sterling and striking affection. 

^eiAer that nor anything else shall he know," the biigand 
niultered, with a. furious grasp; until poor Hilary's blue eyes 
Started forth their sockets. " You djd it too well, my fair actress ; 
so warmly, indeed, that I am quite jealous. The bottom of the 
Zujar is his marriage-couch." 

" Loosen his throat, or 1 scream for his comrades. You pro 
mised me not to hurt him. He shall not be hurt more than v 
help ; although he has been so faithless to me." 
Ha, ha!" laughed the great brigand; "there is no under-' 
standing the delicate views of the females. But you shall be 
ibeyed, beloved one. He will come to himself la about ten 
[linutes ; these Englishmen have such a thickness of head. Search 
him ; be quick ; let me have his despatch -book. You know where 
your lovers keep their things." " 

Senseless though Hilary lay, the fair maiden kept herself o 
the range of his eyes, as her nimble fingers probed him. 
moment she drew from an inner breast-pocket his private despalch«t 
Ixiok, and Mabel's letter, and portrait. Those last she stowed awayl 
/or her own revenge, after glancing with great contempt at them ( 
but the book she spread open to her lover. 

" It is noble ! " he cried, as the brilliant moonlight shone upon ' 
the pages. " What could be more fortunate f Here are the blanle 
forms with the heading, and the flourish prepared for his signature. 
There is his metal penciL Now write as I tell you in Spanish, but 
with one or two little barbarisms ; such as you know him given to. 
' The detachment is here. I am holding them back. They are 
lot to cross the water. Send the two carts through ; but do not 
come yourselves. Good-night, and many thanks to you. May we 
won meet ^ain. (Signed) Hilary Lorraine.' You know how 
fery polite he is." 

"It is written, and in his own hand, most clearly. He has been M 
my pupil, and I have been his. Poor youth, I am very sorry fo^fl 
him. Now let me go. Have 1 conteaied you ? " I 

" I will tell you at the chapel to-morrow night. I shall have the* 
cleverest and most beautiful bride in all Iberia. How can I part 
with you till then ? " 

. " You will promise me not to hurt him," she whispered through 
his beard, as he clasped her warmly ; while Hilary lay at their feet, 
Btill senseless. 

" By all the saints that ever were, or will be, multiplied into all 
the angels 1 One kiss more, and then adieu, if it must be." 

The active young Claudia glided away ; while the great brigand 

Biroceeded, wiUi his usual composure, to arrange things to hjs 
iking. He lifted poor Hilary, as if he were a doll, and bound hita 
pompletely with broad leather straps, whicli \ve Xiwiiifti ^o "CoK-Nt 
VMV tightest; and liven he fixed over iiVs mtiufti a. ^tM^ "A •5i:« 
" vool of the mountains ; ani ttven ■*!« W4 Vi "^ * 
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an officer, and perhaps as a gentleman, hong 
which he should acquit himself of so rare a trust. In the court-yard 
he found Colonel L^gham,who gave him some written instructions, 
and his passes and credentials, aswellasagooddealof soundadvic^ 
which the General had no time to give. And inanotherhour Hi' " " 
Lorraine was riding away in the highest spirits, thinking of Ma 
and of all his luck ; and httle dreaming that he was galloping d 
the ditch of his fortunes. 

Behind him rode two well-tried troopers, as thoroughly 

to their work as the btst hereditary butler, gamekeeper or even 
pointer. There could be found no steadier meu in all the world of 
steadiness. One was Sergeant-major Bones, and the oll>er was 
Corporal Nickles. Each of them led a spare horse by the soft 
brown twist of willow-bark, steeped in tan and fish-oil, so as to make 
a horse think much of it. And thus they rode through the brilliant 
night, upon a fine old Roman road, with beautiful change, and lovely 
air, and nobody to challenge them. For the French army lay 1 "' 
cast and north ; the Portuguese were far in their rear ; aa 
Spanish forces away to the south, except a few guerillas, who 
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talte nothing by meddling with them. But the next day v 

and the road grew rough, and their horses fell weaty; and, I 

they might, they did not arrive at Monte Argento tdl after sunsebl 
the second day. 

The Count of Zamora felt some affection, as well as miKh 
gratitude, towards Lorraine, and showed it through the lofty 
courtesy with which he received him. And Hilary, on his par^ 
could not help admiring the valour and patriotism, and ah^JH 
poetic dignity, of this chieftain of a time gone by. For being i^^k 
simple mind, and highly valuing eloquence, the Count n^^f 
always began with a flourish as to what he might have done^H 
the liberation of his country ; if he had been younger. .Hai^| 
exhausted this reflection, he was wont to proceed at leisure to^^J 
military virtues of his sons. Then, if anybody showed impatie^H 
he always slopped with a lofty bow; otherwise, on he went,^H 
the further he went, the more he enjoyed himself, Hilary, a i^H 
polite young man, and really a kind-hearted one, had grown ^H 
the Count's good graces — setting aside all gratitude— by t^H 
believing all bis exploits, and those of his fathers and grandfath^l 
and best of all those of his two sdhs,^and never so much^l 
yawning. ^| 

"You arc at my orders?" said the Count, with a dry snule^| 
his line old face, " It is well, my son ; it is glorious. Our gfH 
commander has so commanded. My first oi^er is that you Cfl^| 
to the supper ; and rest, and wear slippers, for the three day^| 

'•SJiall I taltc those instruc\.ion5vn witim^.J' aa't'ii Hilary ; "^M 
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" The Junla is an old woman," said his host ; " she chatters, 
slie scolds, a.nd she locks up the money. But enttr, my son, enter, 
I pray you. You are at the very right moment arrived — as is ygur 
habit ; or 1 should not be here. We have a young boar of the first 
nobility ; and truffles are in him from the banks which you know. 
You shall carve him for us ; you are so strong, and you Englishmen 
so understand sharp steel. My sons are still at the war ; but my 
daughters— how will they be pleased to see you ! " 

At the smell of the innocent young roaster— for such he was in 
verity ,^ — light curtains rose, and light figures entered ; for all 
Spanish ladies know well what is good. Camilla and Claudia 
gieeied Hilary, as if they had been with him all the morning j and 
turned their whole minds to the table at once. And Hilary, 
thoroughly knowing their manners, only said to himself, how well 
they looked I 

In this he was right. The delicate grace and soft charm of 
Camilla set off the more brilhant and defiant beauty of young 
Claudia. Neither of them seemed to care in the least what .J 
anybody thought of her ; or whether any thought at all occurred tOiM 
anybody, upon a subject so indifferent, distant, and purely abstract, ■ 
Captain Lorraine was no more to them than a friar, or pilgrim, c^ V 
hermit. Tiicy were very much obliged to him for cutting up the " 
pig ; and they showed that they thought it a good pig. 

Now, as it happened, these were not the tactics fitted for the 
moment In an ordinary mood, Lorraine might have fallen lo 
these fair Parthians j but knowing what danger he was running 
into — without any chance of avoiding it — he had made up his min^ 
all along the road, to be severely critical. Mabel's true affection 
(as shown by a letter in answer lo his) had moved him ; she had 
not hinted at any rival, or lapse of love on his part ; but had told 
with all her dear warm heart the pleasure, the pride, and the love ■ 
she felt, Hilary had this letter in his pocket; and it made hiia4 
inclined to be critical. ■ 

Now it may, without any lese-majesty of the grand female race, 1 
be asserted, that good, and kind, and beautiful, and purely superior 
as they are, they are therewith so magn.miraous to men, that 
they abstain, for the most part, from exhibiting too much cruel 
perfection. No specimen of them seems ever lo occur that is 
entirely blameless, if submitted to rigid criticism ; which, of course, 
they would never submit to. Therefore it was wrong of Hilary, 
and showed him in a despicable light, that because the young 
Jadies would not look at him much, he looked at thsm with judicial 
eyes. And the result of his observation, over the backbone of the 
pig, was this. 

in " physique " — a word which ought to be woiise \\ia.ti. ^V^-svc "lo 
an Englishman— there was no fault of an^ son 1.0 ^le te-jTvi -«'\'C^ 
BMMtr m these younghdies. They were liobH «Ka«i^\e* o^ 'Csi*;''^*^ 
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ipanish type, tall, and pure, yet rich of tint, witli most bewitching 
eyes, and classic llexure of luxuriant hair, grace ia every turn ana 
gesture, and melody in every tone. Yet even in the most ei:pressive 
glance, and most enchanting smile, wasl there any of that simple 
goodness, loyalty, and comfort, which were to be found in aji equally 
lovely, but less superb young woman ? 

Herewith the young Captain began to think of his Uncle Stnian's 
advice, and even his sister's words on the matter ; which from so 
haughty a girl — as he called her, although he knew that she was not 
that — had caused him at first no sm^ surprise, and at the same 
time produced no small effect And the end of it was that he gave 
a little squeeze to Mabel's portrait and laving letter ; and said ta 
himself that one English girl was worth a dozen Spanish ones. 

On the following day, the fair young Donnas changed their mode 
of action. They vied with each other in attention to Hilary, led him 
through the well-known places, chattered Spanish most musically, 
and sang melting love-songs, lavished smiles and glances on him | 
and nothing was too good for him. He was greatly delighted, of 
course, and was bound in gratitude to flirt a little ; but stiU, on the 
whole, he behaved very well. For instance, he gave no invidious 
preference to either of his lovely charmers.; but paid as much heed 
to poor Camilla (whose heart was bounding with love and happiness) 
as he did to Claudia ; who began to be in earnest now, that her 
sister might not conquer him. This was a dangerous turn of evenia 
for. Hilary ; and it was lucky for him that he was promptly called 
away. For his host got despatches which compelled him to cut 
short hospitality ; and Captain Lorraine, with great relief, set forlh 
the next morning for Malaga. Sergeant Bones and Corporal 
Nickles had carried on handsomely downstairs, and were most lolh 
to come away ; but duty is always the guiding-star of the noble 
British Corporal. Nickles and Bones, at the call of their counliy, 
cast off all domestic ties, and buckled up their belly-bands. Merrily 
thus they all rode on, for their horses were fresh and frolicsome, t* 
the Spanish head-quarters near Cordova ; and forward thence tt 
fltalaga, 



CHAPTER L. 

STEllLING AND STRIKING AFFECTION. 



At this particular time there was nothing so thoroughly apprccM 
loved, admired, and begged, borrowed, or stolen in every co" 
the Continent, as the good old English guinea. His finO o 
Slid bis jovial colour made t\m •«dcom« everywhere ; one 
' ' was enough to sKowWs puVii::^, svi'oAaivtx, asA. a^toa 
■vc him sure to o«Ua« m ^'ht 'Kvi \\vti %-«^^ 
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ipoleon," Happily for the world, thnt poor, weak-coloured, 
adulterated coin now called the " sovereigr ," w.ns not the reprr 
tative of EnsUsh worth at that time ; otherwise Europe might ha^ 
been either France or Russia for a century. 

And though we are now in the mire so low — through 
hucksters, and demagogues — ^that the voice of England is become 
no mote than the squeak of a halfpenny shoeblack, we might be 
glad to think of all our fathers did, at our expense, so grandly and 
heroically, if nations (trampled on for years, and but for England 
swept away) would only take it as not a mortal injury that through 
US they live. At any rate, many noble Spaniards in and round 
about Malaga condescended to come and sec the unloading of the 
British corvette, Cttopalra-cum-Antonio. She was the nimblest 
little craft (either on or off a wind) of all ever captured from the 
French ; and her name had been reefed into cUpater first, and 
then into Clipper, which still holds way. And thus, in spite of all 
her money, she had run the gauntlet of Americans and Frenchmen, 
and lay on her keel discharging. 

Lorraine regarded this process with his usual keen interest. 

The scene was so new, and the people so strange, and their views 
of the world so original, that he could not have tried to step into 
anything nobler and more refreshing. There was no such Babel of 
gesticulation as in a French harbour must have been ; but there 
was plenty of little side-play, in and out among the natives, such as' 
a, visitor loves to watch. And the dignity with which the Spaniards 
took the money into their charge was truly gratifying to the British 
mind. " They might have said ' Thank you,' at any rate," thought 
Hilary, signing the bill of dchvery, under three or four Spanish 
signatures. But tliat was no concern of bis. 

One hundred thousand British guineas, even when they are given 
away, are not to be made light of. Their weight (without heeding 
the iron chests wherein they were packed in Threadneedle Street) 
perhaps was not very much under a ton ; and with the chests must 
have been nearly two tons. There were ten chests, thoroughly 
secured and sealed, each containing ten thousand guineas, and 
weighing about 4 cwt All these were delivered by the English 
agent to the deputy of Count Zamora, who was accompanied by 
two members of the Junta of Seville, and the Alcaide of Cordova ; 
and these great people, after no small parley, and with the aid of 
Spanish officers, packed all the consignment into. four mule-carts, 
and sent them under strong escort to headquarters near Cordova. 
Here the Count met thera, and gave a receipt to Hilary for the 
Spanish subsidy, which very soon went the way of all ntoney among 
the Spanish soldiers. And the next day the live less lucloj mu.tas*, 
who were dragging the pay of the British aYm-j.-wtivft. Qtv«v'J?i.''C»s. 
five remaining ciesls— three in one carl an4 t«o Sn ^>^t o^a.— 
' — ■ — "- -- the steTysa o^ -ja^ 'S.Ssn^^ Vv'«'W» 
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s usu^l, adapted himself to the toae and "t 
. The Spanish officers took to him kindly, iind si 
the soldiers, and even the niu'es. He was in great spirits once more, 
and kindly and cordially satisfied with himself. His conscience 
had pricked him for many months concerning that affair with 
Claudia : but now it praised him for behaving well, and reluming 
to due allegiance. He sliU had some little misgiving about hi& 
vows to the Spanish maiden ; but really he did not believe that 
she would desire to enforce thEia. He was almost sure in his heart 
that the lovely young Donna did not care for him, but had only 
been carried away for the moment, by her own warmth, and bis 
stupid fervour. Tush ! iie now found himself a little too wide 
awake, and experienced in the ways of women, to be led astray by 
any of them. Claudia was a most beautiful girl, most fascinating, 
and seductive ; but now, if he only kept out of her way, as he meant 
most religiously to do- 

"The brave and renowned young captain," said the Count of 
Zamora, riding up in theforkof the vallef where the mounlain-road 
divided, and one branch led to his house, "will not, of course, 
disdain our humble hospitality for the night f " 

" 1 fear that it cannot be, dear Senhor," answered Lorraine, with 
a lift of his hat in the Spanish manner, which he had caught to 
perfection ; " my orders are to make all speed with the treasure, 
until I meet our detachment." 

" We are responsible for the treasure," the Count replied, with a 
smile ofgood-humour, andthe slightest touch of haughtiness, " unlil 
you have crossed the river upon the other side of our mountains. 
■ Senhor, is not that enough .' We have travelled far, and the mules 
are weary, Even if the young captain prefers to bivouac in tht 
open air, it is a proverb that the noble English think more of their 
ben.sts than of themselves. And behold, even now the sun is Itw ; 
and there are clouds impending 1 The escort is under my orders 
as yet. If you refuse, I must exercise the authority of the junta." 

What could Hilary do but yield f He was ordered to be at the 
Count's disposal ; and thus the Count disposed of him. Neverllie- 
less he stipulated that the convoy should pursue its course, as soon 
as the moon had risen ; for the night is better than the day for 
travelling, in this prime of the southern year. 

So the carts were brought into a walled quadrangle of the Monte 
Argento ; and heavy gates were barred upon them, while the mules 
came out of harness, and stood happily round a heap of rye. The 
Spanish officers, still in charge, were ready to be most convivial; 
and Hilary fell into their mood, with native compliance wd] Ciilli* 
vated. In a word, they all enjoyed themselves. 

Oae alone, the star of all, the tadiant, brilliant, lustrous one, Ih* 

admired ofall admirers, iVial-ywinitCiavia^a^w-a^sCTtQ^Ciil. Hiluf, 

fjfrtiiegush of youthful spmts aiv4 ■^t'imOT.wT^ -, V -'---' .^— 
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done and lofty standard satisfied ; through all the pride of 
paid by the nation he belon|;ed Co ; and even the glory of saying 
good things in a language slightly known to him ; — Hilary caught 
firom time to time those grand reproachful eyes, and felt ;hat they 
quite spoiled his dinner. And he was not even to get oif like lhi$. 

For when he was going in the calmest manner, to order forth his 
cans, and march, with the fuU moon risen among the hills — the 
daintiest tittle note ever seen came into his hand, as softly as if it 
were dropped by a dove too young to coo. He knew that it e.-vme 
from a lady of course ; and in the romantic place and time, his 
quick heart beat more quickly. 

The writing was too fine for even his keen eyes by moonlight ; 
hut he managed to get to a quiet lamp, and there he read as follows ; 
** You have foigotien your vows to|me. I must have an explanation. 
There is no chance of it io this house. My nurse has a daughter 
at the ' bridge of echoes.' You know it, and you will have to cross 
il, within a league of your journey. If I can escape, I shall be on 
that bridge in two hours' time. You will wait for me there, if yotta 
ire an English gentleman." 

This letter was unsigned, hut of course it could only c 
Qaudia. Of all those conceited young Spanish officers, who had 
been contradicting Lorraine, and even daring to argue with him^ 
was there one who would not have given his right hand, his gilt 
spurs, or even his beard, lo receive such a kiier and such an 
appointment from the daughter of the Count of Zamora? 

Hilary fancied, as he said farewell, in the cumbrous mass of 
shadows and the foliage of the moonlight, that Donna Camilla ' 
(who came forth, with a white mantilla fluttering) made signs, as J 
if she longed, with all her heart, to speak to him. But the Count,J 
stood by, and the guests of the evening, and two or three mule* -T 
drivers cracking whips ; and Hilary's horse turned on his tail, tiil 
the company kissed their hands to him. And thus he began to 
descerid through trees, and rocks, and freaks of shadow-land, 
enjoying the freshness of summer night, and the tranquil heauty 
of moonlit hills. Nicfclcs and Bones, the two English troopers, 
rode a little in advance of him, each of them leading a spare horse, 
and keeping his eyes fixed stubbornly on the treasure-carts still in 
the custody of the Spanish horsemen. For the Englishmen had 
but little faith in the honesty of " them palavering Dons," and 
r^ardcd it as an affront, and a folly, that the treasure should be in 
their charge at alL 

In litis order they came to the river Zujar, quite a small stream 
lere at the foot of the mountains, and forming the boundary of iht. 
Count's estates. According to the compact with the Spaniards, 
and advices that day received, the convoy was \\etft vo \ie T&«.\ii 
a squadron of horse from Hill's division ; -wVo a\. ot\c*. ■mq'A^ 
.t _ _i _..^ pf j.j^ ^^^ jjg giiidcd, as lo ihtw V\ne cS ^e.vi.i.'Oj 
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e you felt altogether," s^d conscience to him, " the necessity^ 
of that necessity ? Have you found it impossible to depart froma 
eentlecnac's first duty — good faiih to those who trust in him? 
When you found yourself bewitched with a foreign lady, did you 
even let your first love know it ? For months you have been play- 
ing fast and loose, not caring what misery you caused. And now 
you are fast in the trap of your looseness. Whatever happens 
serves you right." 

"Whatever happens serves me right!" cried Hilary Lorraine, 
aloud, as he lifted his sword just a httle way forth, for the last time 
to admire it, and into the sheath dropped a quick, hot tear. " I 
have done my duty as an officer bamy i and as a gentleman far 
worse. But, Mabel, if yau could see me now, I think that you 
TOUld forgive me," 

He felt his heart grow warm again with the thought of his own 
Mabel ; and in the courage of that thought, he stood before X^rd 
Wellington, 



^m CHAPTER LII. ^B 

^" BE NO MORE OFFICER OF ftllNE. ^^ 

The hero of a hundred fights (otherwise called " Old Beaky ") had 
just scraped through a choking trouble on the score of money «'ith 
the grasping Portuguese regency; and now, in the year 1813, he 
was busier than even he had ever found himself before. He had to 
combine, in most delicate manner, and with exquisite nicety of time, 
the movements of columns whose number scarcely even to himself 
was clear ; for the force of rivers unusually strong, and the doubt 
of bridges successively broken, and the hardship of the Tras os 
Monies, and the scattering of soldiers, who for want of money had 
to " subsist themselves " — which means to hunt far afield after cow^ 
sheep, and Jiens — also the shifty and unpronounced tactics of the 
enemy, and a great many other disturbing elements, enough to 
make calculation sea-sick, — a senior wrangler, or even Herr Steiniti 
(the Wellington of the chess-board), each in his province, might 
go astray, and trust at last to luck itself to cut the tangled knot 
for him. 

It was a very grand movement, and triumphantly successful; 
opening up as fine a march as can be fomid in history, sweeping 
onward in victory, and closing with conquest of the Frenchmen ia 
their own France, and nothing left to stop the advance on Paris, 
" Was all this luck, or was it skill f " the historian asks in wonder/' 

and ths answer, perhaps, may be found in the proverb—" Luclt"" 

a mother's iove for skill." 
■Be [hat as it may, it is cjiiUe lysrtaia *as.TX\\».Ti,'Cwj-3s^\j6 ' 
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shown no skill, had some Utile luck in the present case. For th^B 
Commander-in-Chief was a great deal too busy, and had all his 
officers too hard at work, to order, without fatal Ios3 of time, a 
general court-martial now. Moreover, he had his own reasons for 
keeping the matter as quiet as possible, for at least another fortnigh^ 
Every soldier by that time would be in march, and unable to luitf 
his back on Brown Bess : whereas now there were some who mighj 
lawfully cast away the knapsack, if they knew that their bounty w " 
again no better than a cloudy hope. And, again, there w 
ugly pot-hooks of English questions to be dealt with. 

All these things passed through the rapid mind of the General, as 
he reined his horse, and hstened calmly to poor Lorraine's over-true 
report And then he iixed his keen grey eyes upon Hilary, and said 
shortly — ~ 

"What were you doing upon that bridge?" 

" That is a question," replied Lorraine, while marvelling at 1 
own audacity, "which I am pledged by my honour, as a gectlen 

" By your duty as an officer, in a place of special trust, you are--? 

" General, I cannot. My lord, as I rather must call you now, t I 
wish I could answer; but I cannot." I 

" You have no suspicion who it was that stole the money, with sa 1 
much care?" '' 

"I have a suspicion, but nothing more; and it makes me feel J 
treacherous, to suspect il." 

" Never mind that. We have rogues lo deal with. What is 
suspicion ?" 

" My lord, 1 am sorry to say that again I cannot, in honoW 
answer you." 

"Captain Lorraine, I have no time to spare." Lord Wellington 
had been more than once interrupted by despatches. " Once ar ' 
for all, dO'j'ou mean to give any, or no explanation of your condut 
inlosii^i5o,ooo?" 

" General, all my life, and the honour of my family, depend upon 
what I do now." J 

"Then-go and seek advice, Lorraine," the General answeredJ 
kindly, for his heart was kind; andihe had taken a liking for this I 
young fellow, and knew a httle of his family. j 

" 1 have no one to go to for advice, my lord. What is your advice 
to mef " With these words, Hilary looked so wretched and yet so 
proud from his well-bred face, and beautifully- shaped blue eyes, 
that his General stopped from his hurry lo pity him. And then he 
looked gently at the poor young fellow. — 

" This is the most irregular stale of things I have e? 
with. Vou have lost a month's pay of out ntm-j^ a'^''' ^^"^'S^^^ . 
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lings, and refuse all explanation. Is there any chance of recoveru^ 
ihe money f " 

" There might be, my lord, if we were not likely to advance IM 
rapidly." 

" There might be, if we threw away our campaign I You have 
two courses before you : at least, if I choose to offer them. Will 
you take my advice, if I offer the choice ? " 

" I am only too glad to have any choice; and anything chosen 
for me by you." 

" Then this is Just how you stand, Lorraine — if" we allow the 
alternative. You may demand a court-martial, or you may resign 
your commission. On the other hand, as you know, a court-martial 
should at once be held upon you. What answer are you prepared 
to make, when asked why you left your convoy ?" 

" I should be more swbbora to them than even your lordship has 
let me be to you." 

"Then, Captain Lorraine, resign your commission. With my 
approval it can be done." 

" Resign my commission ! " Lorraine exclaimed, reeling as if he 
had received a shot, and catching at the mane of the General's 
horse, without knowing what he was doing. " Oh no, 1 never could 
do that." 

" Very wdl. I have given you my advice. You prefer your own 
decision j and I have otlier thin^ to attend to. Captain Money 
will receive your sword. You are under arrest, till we can form a 

" My lord, it would break my father's heart, if he were to hear of 
such a thing. I suppose I had better resign my commission, if I 
may." 

" Put that in writing, and send it to rae. 1 will forward it totheHorse 
Guards with a memorandum from myself. I am sony to lose you, 
Captain Lorraine ; you might have done well, if you had only proved 
as sensible as you are active and gallant. But one word more — 
what made you stop short at the ford of a Uttle mountain-stream? 
I chose you as knowing the country welL You must have known 
that the Zujar ford was twenty miles further on your road." 

" I know all that country too well, my lord. We halted at the 
real Zujar ford. General Hill's detachment stopped at the ford of 
the Guadalmei:. That is wrongly called the Zujar ihere. Tlie Zujar 
has taken a great sweep to the east, and fallen into the Guadalmci 
and Guadalemar. Major M'Rustie must have been misled ; and no 
doubt it was done on purpose. I have my information on the very 
best authority." 

" May I ask, upon what authority ? Are you pledged in honour 
to conceal even that i " 

No, I may tell that, 1 do bdieve,"3a:\6^\\a.Ti, after one momem'i 
'ht, and with his oU Wig\.v sim^Xe otvCw. "■' ^-^ 
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"Aha!" cried Lord Wdlington (being almost as fond of young 
■ladies as they of him, and touched perhaps for a moment by the 
^magic of a sweet young smile,) " I begin to underatand the bridge 
affair. But I fear that youn^ ladies can hardly be cited as autho- 
rities on geography. Otherwise, we might make out a case against 
,tbc Spanish authorities for sending our escort la the wrong place. 
And the Spanish escort, as you say, took the other for the proper 
place?" 

" Certainly, my lord, they did. And so did the Count, and eveiyi- 
body. Is there any hope now that I nay be acquitted f " 

At a moment's notice from Hope thst she would hke to conic bac^- 
to her lodgings, Hilary opened bis eyes so wide, and his heart w 
wide, and every other place that hope is generally partial to, that 
the great commander (who trusted as little, as possible, of his worlc^ 
to hope) could not hefp smiling aquick,dry smile. Andhefeltsomt 
pain, as, word by word, he demolished hope in Hilary. 

"The point of the thing is the money, Lorraine. And that 
'we never could recover from the Spaniards, even if it was lost 
through them ; for the very good reason that they have not got 
it. jQid even supposing the mistake to be theirs, and our escort 
,to have been sent astray j you were a party to that mistake. And 
TRore than that ; you were bound to see that the treasure did not 
'cross the river, until our men were there. Did you do so ? " 

" Oh, if I only had done that, I should not be so miserable," 

" Exactly so. You neglected your duty. Take more care of your 
Fown money than you have taken of the public cash, Lorraine. '^ 
las I told you. And riow, good-bye." 

The General, who had long been chafing at so niuch discourse 

it now, olTered bis hand to Lorraine, as one who was now a mere 

rilian. 

" Is there no hope?" asked Hilary, dropping a tear intt 

the resdve horse. " Can I never be restored, my lord 

"Never! unless the money is made good, before we go into; 
j^uarters again. A heavy price for a captain's commission I" 

" If it is made good, my lord, will you restore me from this deep , 
I disgrace?" 

"The question will be for his Royal Highness. But I think thai 

such an extraordinary case, you may rely— at any rate you may 

y upon my good word, Lorraine." 

" 1 thank you, my lord. The money shall be paid. Not for the 
f commission, but for the honour of onr familyi" 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

FAREWELL, ALL YOU SPANISH LADIES. 

The British army now set forth on its grand career of victory, with 
an entirely new set of breeches. Interception of convoys, and 
other ndverse circumstances, had kept our heroes from havmg any 
money, although they had new pockets. And the British Govern- 
ment, with keen insight into nature, had insisted upon it, in the last 
contract, that the pockets should be all four inches wide. With this 
the soldiers were delighted— for all the very bravest men are boys 
— and they put their knuckles into their pockets, and felt what a lot. 
of money they would hold. And though the money did not come, 
there was the delightful readiness for it. It might come any day, 
for all they knew ; and what fools they must have looked, if their 
pockets would not hold it ! In short, these men laid on their legs, 
to march with empty pockets ; and march they did, as iustoiy 
shows, all the better for not having sixpence. 

Though Hilary was so heartily liked, both in his own regiment 
and by the Staff, time (which had failed for his trial) also failed for 
pily of the issue. The General had desired that as Utile as possible 
should be said ; and even if any one had wished to argue, the hurry 
and bustle would have stopped his mouth. Lorraine's old comrades 
were far in advance ; and the Staff, like a shuttle, was darting 
about ; and the hills and the valleys were clapping their hands to 
the happy accompaniment of the drum. 

Casting by every outward sign that he ever had been a soldier, 
Hilary Lorraine set forth on his sad retreat from this tSne advance ; 
afoot, and bearing on his shoulder a canvas bag on a truncheon of 
olive. He would not accept any knapsack, pouch, or soldier's usage 
of any kind. He had lost all right to that, being now but a 
shattered young gentleman on his way home. 

However, in one way he showed good sense. By losing such 
a heap of the pubhc money, he had learned to look a little belter 
after his own j so he drew every farthing that he could get of hil 
father's cash and his grandmother's, but scorned to accept the 
arrears of his pay ; because he could not get them. 

To a man of old, or of middle age, it has become (or it ought to 
become), a matter of very small account that he has thrown away 
his life. He has seen so many who have done the like (through 
indolence, pride, bad temper, reserve, timidity, or foob' confidence 
— into which the most timid men generally rush), that he knows 
Ai'niseJf nowtobe a fine exatnpte,vnsv.caiciV=,iMia:m^ferth&sav«y 
«ij3icasant exception to the ivAe. Ani ticr«,'A^c\a!«^^^itaR^^H 
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he finAs muiy fellows who have done much worse, and seem all 
better for it. Has he missed an appointment I They cut down the 
salary. Did he bang his back-door on a rising man ? Well, the 
man, since he rose, has forgotten his hosts. Has he married a 
shrew ? She looks after his kitchen. Remembering and reflecting 
thus, almost any ^ood man must refuse to be called, without some- 
thing to show for It, a bigger fool than his neighbours, 

" Lit a young man is not yet late enough to know what human life 
He IS sure that he sees by foresight all the things which, as 
they pass us, leave so little time for insight ; and of which the only 
true view is calm and pleasant retrospect And then, like some 
high-stepping colt brought suddenly on his knees, to a sense of 
long-worn granite, he flounders about in amazement, so, that if the 
fatal damage is not done to him, he does it. 

Lorraine was not one of those who cry, as the poets of all present 
ages do — " Let the world stand still, until I get on." Nevertheless, 
he was greatly downcast lo find his own Uttle world so early brought 
to a sudden stand-slill. And it seems to be sadly true that the more 
of versatile quickness a man has in him, the less there remains lo 
expect of him in the way of pith and substance. But Hilary now 
was in no condition to go into any philosophies. He made up his 
inind to walk down to the sea, and take ship at some good seaport J 
and having been pleased at Malaga by the kind quiet ways of dn ' 
people, and knowing the port to be unobserved by French ai 
Anaerican cruisers, he thought that he might as well try his lui 
>nce more in that direction. 

Swift of foot ashe was, and Ughlsome when his heart was toward, 
he did not get along very fast on his penitential journey. So that 
it was the ninth day, or the tenth, from his being turned out of the 
army, when he came once more to the " Bridge of Echoes," hence- 
forth his " Bridge of Sighs " for ever. Here he stopped and ate his 
supper, for his appetite was good again ; and then he looked up and 
down the Zujar, and said to himself what a foot he was. For lo ! 
where Qaudia had clung to him trembling over a fearful abyss of 
torrent (as it seemed by moonlight), there now was no more than 
nine inches of water gliding along very pleasantly. These Spanish 
waters were out of his knowledge, as much as the Spanish ladies 
were ; but though the springs might have been much higher a fort- 
night ago than they were now, Hilary could not help thinking that 
Claudia, instead of fainting on the vet^e, might have jumped over, 
at any moment, without spraining her very neat ankles. And then 
he remembered that it was this same beautiful and romantic girl 
who had proved to the satisraction of the Spanish Colonel that this 
was the only Zujar ford, for that river merged its name where it 
joined the longer and larger Guadalme^. Upon t.Ms c^(L^>ii«v"iiKttt 
lone had arisen a hopefui dilemma in Hi\arY''5 to\iv4,'«\vv'^ «.i\.^ 
ilMtfia this form. It this were the true Zujai twi, vIvjiv wne^ '^^ 
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^^____i,Ae natives of the country, were bound to ajmribf G . 

ifiii thereof. If this were not the Zujar ford, then the Spaniards 
were liable for the treasure beyond this place, and as far as the true 
one. The latter was of course tlie strcager horn of the dikmitiai 
but unluckily there arose ng.iinst it a mighty monster of fact, quite 
sUWBg enough to lake even the Minotaur by the boms. Suppose 
the brave Spaniards to owe the money, it was impossible lo suppose 
that they could pay it. 

This reflection gave Hilary such a pain in his sidfi that he 
straightway dropped it. And beholding the vivid summer sky 
bc^nning to darken into deeper blue, and the juts of the mountain- 
ous places preparing to throw light and shadow length-wise, and 
the simmering of the sun-heat sirdiing into white mists of the vales, 
he made up his mind to put best foot forem.ost, and sleep at Moate 
Argento. For he felt quite sure of the goodwill and sympathy of 
that pure hidalgo, the noble Count of Zaniora ; and from the young 
Donnas he might learn something about his misadventure. He 
could not bring himself to believe that Claudia had been privy to 
the dastardly outrage upon himself. His nature was too frank and 
open to foster such mean ideas. Young ladies were the best and 
sweetest, the kindest and the lai^est-hearted, of created beings. So 
they were, and so they are ; but all rules have exceptions. 

Hilary, as he walked up the hill (down which he had ridden so 
gallantly, scarcely more than a fortnight since), was touched with 
many thinkings. The fall of the sun (which falls and rises over us 
so magnanimously) had that power upon his body which it has on 
all things. The sun was going ; he had done his work, and was 
tired of looking at people r mount as you might, the sun was sinking, 
and disdained all shanows and oblation of memorial. 

Through the growth of darkness thus, and the urgency of frowarf 
trees (that could not fold their arms and go to sleep without some 
rustling), and aU the many quiet sounds that nurse the repose of 
evening, Lorraine came to the heavy gates that had once secured 
the money. The porter knew him, and was glad to let in the young 
British officer, whose dollars leaping right and left had made him 
many household friends. But in the hall the old steward met hiin. 
and with many grave inclinations of his head and body, mourned 
that he could not receive the illustrious Senhor, 

" There is in the castle no one now, but my noble mistress the 
DOnna Camilla. His Excellence the Count is away, far from home 

" And the young Lady Claudia, where is she f I beg your ponion, 
steward, if I ought not to ask the question." 

For the ancient steward had turned away at the sound of Donna 
Claudia's name ; and prelending to be very deaf, began to t ' 
lamp or two. 

'Hi the Donna Camilla perwMWfcW 
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Iwo perhaps ? Her TaHier is from home ; but you, Scnhor slewaid, 
know what is correct, and thus will act." 

, Hilary had not been so ftightencd at his own temerity in the 
deadly breach of Badajos, as now when lie felt himself softly 
liipping a brace of humble English ^ineas into this lofly Spaniard's 
palm. The steward, without knowing what he was about, except 
[hat he was trimming a very stubborn lamp, felt with his thumb 
that there must be a brace, and with contemptuous indignation let 
Ihem slide into his pocket. 

" Sejihor, I will do only what is right. I am of fifty years almost 
n Ibis noble family, I am trusted, as I deserve. What I do is what 
be Count himself would do. But a very sad thing has happened. 
We are obliged now to be most careful. The Senhor knows what 
9ie ladies are?" 

" Senhor steward, that is the very thing that I never do know. 
!fou know them well. But alas I I do not." 

"Alas I 1 do," said the steward, panting, and longing to pour 
btth experience j but he saw some women peeping down-stairs, and 
ook the upper hand of them. "Senhor, it isnot worth the knowing, 
3ur affairs are loftier. Go back, all you women, and prepare for 
jed. Have you not had your supper? Now, Senhor, in here for a 
ninule, if you please ; patience passeth all things." 

But Hilary's patience itself was passed, as he waited in this little 
inte-toom, ere the steward returned with the Donna Camilla, and, 
Wth a low bow, showed her in, and posted himself in a comer. Sho 
was dressed in pure white, which Hilary knew lo be the mourning , 
;ostume of the family. _ 

The hand which the young Andalusian lady offered was cold and J 
rcmbling, and her aspect and manner were timid and abashed. 1 

" Begone ! " she cried to the worthy steward, with a suddcQ J 
odignation, which perhaps relieved her. " What noiv shall I do ? " | 
laid the steward to himself, with one hand spread upon his silver ■ 
leoxA ; " is this one also to nm away ? " 1 

"Begone !" said Camilla to him once more, looking so grand J 
hat he could only go ; and then quietly bolting the old gcnticnian 1 
nit. Aflcr which she returned to Hilary. I 

" Senhor Captain, 1 am very sorry to offer you any scenes of force. J 
foti have had too many from our family." I 

" I do not understand you, Senborita. From your family I have I 
Ecciveil nothing but kindness, hospitality, and love." I 

" AliS, Senhor I and heavy blows. Our proverb, is, ' Love leads J 
D blows ;' and this was our return to you. But she is of our family I 
to more* I 

" I am at a loss. It is my stupidity. I do not know at all what J 
I meant. J 

■Mi^incCTftKt&e cavalier has no suspiclcm vi^o wwAa 6,aw\ ^m 
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Tns5cerity,the cavalier knows not : although he would be verjr 
glad to know." 

"Is il possible? Oh the dark treachery! It was my cousin flw 
struck you down ; my sister who betrayed you." 

" Ah, well [ " said Lorraine, in a moment, seeing hovr she 
trembled for his words, and how terribly she felt the shame ; "if 
it be so, I am still in her debt. She saved my life once, and she 
spared it again. Now, as you see, I am none the worse. The 
only loser is the British Government, which can well afford to 
pay." 

'' It is not so. The loss is ours, of honour, Taith, and gratitude." 

" I pray you not to take it so. Everybody knows that the fault 
was mine. And whatever has happened only served me right." 

" It served you right for trusting us ! It is too true. It is a 
bitter sajjing. My father mourns, and I mourn. She never mare 
will be his daughter, and never more my sister." 

■' I pray you," said Hilary, taking her hand, as she turned away 
to control herself — " I pray you. Donna Camilla, to look at tlua 
little matter sensibly. I now understand the whole of it. Yow 
sisier is of very wami and strong patriotic sentiments. She fell ihat 
this money would do more good, as the property of the fiartidiU, 
than as the pay of the British troops. And so she exerted herself 
to get it All good Spaniards would have thought the same." 

" She exerted herself to disgrace herself, and to disgrace her 
family. The money is not among the partidas, but all in the bags 
of her Cousin Aicides, whom she has married without dispensation, 
and with her father's sanction forged. Can you make the best of 
that, Senhor?" 

Hilary certainly could not make anything very good out of th'n 
And cheerful though his nature was, and tolerably magnanimous 
he could not be expected to enjoy the treatment he had met willj 
To be knocked down and robb«i was bad enough ; to be disgrawa 
was a great deal worse ; but to be cut out by a rival, betrayM if'" 
his power, and made to pay for his wedding with trust-money be- 
longing to poor soldiers, — all this was enough to embitter even the 
sweet and kind nature of young Lorraine. Therefore his face *»> 
unlike itself, as he turned it away from the young Spanish I»iiy> 
being much taken up with his own troubles, and not yet ready w 
make light of them. 

" Will you not speak to me, Senhor? I am not in any wayguilT 
of this. I would have surrendered the whole of my life- — 

"I pray you to pardon me," Hilary answered. "I am o* 
accustomed to this sort of thing. Where are they now? Can I 
follow them ? " 

" Even a Spaniard could not find them. My broAers would not 
sttempi it. Alcides knows every in ani ovA. He has hiddiS W 
— ■'"' in the mountains o( tbe nortV 
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" If thai is so, I can only hasten to say farewell to the Spanisli 

" To go away, and to never come back ! Is it possible that you 
could do that ? " 

" It may be a bitter thing ; but I must try. I am now on my 
way to Malaga. Being discharged from the British army, I have 
only to find my own way home." 

" ll cannot be ; it never can be ! Our officers lose a mule's-load 
of money, or spend it at cards i and we keep them still. Scnhor 
Captain, you must have made some mistake. They never could 
dischai^e you ! " 

" If there has been any mistake," said Hilary, regaining his sweet 
smile, with his sense of humour, " it is on their part, not on mine, 
Discharge^ I am ; and the British army, as well as the Spanisli J 
cause, must do their best to get on without me." M 

" Saints of heaven I And you will go, and never come back any J 
more ? " ~ 

" With the help of the saints, that is my hope. What other hope 
is left to me?" 

Camilla de Montalvan did not answer this question with her lips, 
but more than answered it with her eyes. She fell back suddenly, 
as if with terror, into a great blue velvet chair, and her black tresses 
lajr on her snowy arms, although her shapely neck reclined. Then 
wnh a gentie sigh, as if recovering from a troubled dream, she 
raised her eyes to Hilary's, and let them dwell there long enough 
to make him wonder where he was. And he saw that he had but 
to-speak the word to become the owner of grace and beauty, wealth, 
and rank in the Spanish army, and (at least for a time) true love. 

But, alas ! a burned child dreads the fire. There still was a 
bump on Lorraine's head from the staff of Don Alcides ; and 
Camilla's eyes were too like Claudia's to be trusted all at onca J 
iver, Hilary thought of Mabel, of all her goodness, anil'B 
1 trust ; and Spanish ladies, though they mjglit be queens, J 
o temptation for him no*. And perhaps he thought — as^ 
^uick men think of little things unpleasantly—" I do not want a 
wife whose eyes wilt always be deeper than my own." And so he 
i-esolved to be off as soon as it could be done politely. 

Camilla, having been disappointed more than once of love's reply, 
clearly saw what was going on, and called her pride to the rescue. 
The cavalier should not say farewell to her ; she would say it to the 
cavalier. Also, she would let him know one thing. 

" If you must leave us, Captain Lorraine, and return to your 
itative land, you will at least permit me to do what my father would 
have done if ho were at home — to send you with escort to Malaga, 
The roada are dangerous. You must not go aVone." ' 

" 1 thank you. I am scarcely worth tobb\i\g no-w. 
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"You win grant me this last favour, I am sure, if I te!I youo^, 
tiling. It was not that wiclted Claudia, who drew the iron froiu ' 
your wound." 

"It was not the Donna Claudia! Towhointhendo I owe niylife?" 

" Can you not, by any means, endeavour to conjecture ? " 

"How glad I arof" he Miswered, as he kissed her cold and 
trembling hand — " the lady to whom I owe my life is gentle, good, 
and truthful" 

■' There 13 no debt of life, Senhor, But would it have griei'ed 
yon, now, if Oaudia had done it f Then be assured she did not do 
It, Her manner never was to do anything good to anyone:. And 
yet — how wonderful arc things I — everybody loved her. It is no 
good to be good, 1 fear. Pedro, you are at the door, then, are you \ 
You have taken care to hear everything. Go order a repast for the 
cavalier of the best we have, and men and horses to conduct him to 
Malaga. Be quick, I say, and show no hesitation." At her utgent 
words the steward went, yet grumbhng and reluctant, and glancins 
over: his shoulder all the way along the passage. " How that old 
man amuses me ! " she continued to the wondenng Hilary, who had 
never dreamed that she could speak sharply ; " ever since my sister's 
disgrace, he thinks that his duty is to watch me I Ah ! what ara I 
to be watched for?" 

" Because," said Hilary, " there is no Spaniard who would not 
long to steal the beautiful young Donna." 

" No Spaniard shall ever do that. But haste ; you arc in Bucb 
hurry for the sunny land of Anglia." 

" I do not understand the Senhorita. Why should I huny to my 
great disgrace ? I shallneverhearthelast oftheraoney IhavclMt. 

" 'Tis all money, money, money, in the nohle England. But (he 
friends of the Captain need not mourn ; for the money was not bi^ 

This grandly philosophical, and most truly Spanish, view of the 
case destroyed poor Hilary's last fond hope of any sense of adeW 
of honour, on the part of the Montalvans. If the money lost hJii 
been Hilaty's own, the Count of Zamora {all compact of chival'? 
and rectitude^ might have discovered that he was bound to redeem 
his daughter's robbery. But as it stood, there was no such clinnCt 
Private honour is a mountain rill that does not always lead to any 
lake of public honesty. All Spaniards would bow to the will of^ 
Lord, that British guineas should slip into Spanish hands so ~ 
denlinlly. 

" We do not take things just so," said young Lorraine quite 
" I must go home and restore the money. Donna Camilla, 1 
say farewell." 

" yoii will come E^ain when you are restored ? When yoo fi«* 

proved tliat you did not laVe Mw ra<«vB^ ^ot -^QMrself, SeahoTi >"" 

■Sgreracoiber your Spanish hieiiis>" - ■ 
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GOING UP TifE TREE. 

_ . 11 forget my Spanish friends. To you I o 

■ -bM hold it (as long as I hold it) at your comraand." 

"It is generously said, Senhor, Generosity always makes i: 
jye.cp. And so, farewdl." 

CHAPTER LIV. 

OOIKO UP THE TREB. 

Tii an the British army— then a walking wood of British odj 
without a yard of saplin"' — there was no bit of better stuff than u 
five feet and a quarter (allowinE for his good game leg} of Major, h 
this time Colonel Clumps. This officer knew what he had to <? 
and he made a point of doing it. Being short of imagination, ] 
despised that foolish gift, and marvelled over and over again \ 
others for laughing so at nothing. That whimsical tickling of t3 
veins of thought, which some people give so and some receive {wi 
equal delight on either side), humour, or wit, or whatever it js. 
Colonel Clumps was a vicious thing. Everything must be cither 
true or false. If it were true, who could laugh at the truth ? If it 
were false, who shouldlaugh at a falsehood ? 

Many a good man has reasoned thus, reducing laughter under 
law, and himself thenceforth abandoned by that lawless element. 
Colonel Clumps had always taken solid views of everything, and 
the longer he hved in the world the less he fi^t inclined to laugh at 
it. Bui, that laughter might not be robbed of all its dues and 
royalties, just nature had provided -that, as the Colonel would not 
laugh at the world, the world should laugh at the Colonel. He had 
been the subject of more bad jokes, one-sided pleasantries, and 
heartless hoaxes, than any other man in the army ; with the usual 
TCjull that now he scarcely ever believed the truth, while he still 
retained, for the pleasure of his friends, a tempting stock of his native 
confidence in error. So it came to pass that when Colonel Clumps 
(after the battle of .Vittoria, in which he had shown conspicuous 
valour) was told of poor Hilary's sad disgrace, he was a great deal too 
cLev^ and astute to believe a single word of it, 

" It is ludicrous, perfectly ludicrous ! " he said, that being the 
strongest adjective he knew to express pure impossibility. "A 
gallant young fellow to be cashiered without even a court-martial ! 
How dare you tell me such a thing, sir? I am not a man to bo 
rough-ridden. Nobody ever has imposed on me. And the boy is 
ahnost a sort of cousin of my own. The first family in the kingdom^ 
Sir." 

The colonel fiew into so great a rage, twisting hU white h 
and stamping his lame heel, that the offictt yiVq Vai ^^°^'^m| 
^xSf.he'mg one of his own suliallems, w\sc\j j"^'-* "™*^ ™™ 
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t, and hinled that nobody knew the reason, and therefo^^ 
™. .. >.ould not be true. 

" If I mention that absurd report about young Lorraine," thought 
Colonel Clumps, when writing to Lady de Lampnor, " I may da 
harm, and I can do no good, but only get myself laughed at as the 
victim of a stupid hoax. So I will say no more about him, except 
that I have not seen him lately, being so far from head-quarters, 
and knowing how Old Beaky is driving the staff about." And 
before the brave Colonel found opportum'ty of taking the pen in 
band again, he was heavily wounded in a skirniish with the French 
rear-guard, and ordered home, as hereafter will appear. 

It also happened that Mr. Capper's friends, those two officers 
who had earned so little of Mabel's gratitude by news of Hilary, 
were harassed and knocked about too much to find any time for 
writing letters. And as the GasetU in those days neglected the 
smaller concerns of the army, and became so hurried by the march 
of events, and the rapid sequence of battles, that the doings of 
junior officers slipped through its fingers until long afterwards, the 
result was that neither Coombe Lorraine nor Old Applewood fami 
recdved for months any news of the young staff officer. Neither 
did he yet present himself at either of those homesteads. For, as 
the ancient saying runs, misfortunes never come alone. The ship 
in which Hilary sailed for England from the port of Cadiz— for he 
found no transport at Malaga — The Flower of Kent, as she was 
called, which appeared to him an excellent omen, was nipped in 
the bud of her homeward voyage. She met with a nasty French 
privateer to the southward of Cape Finisterre. In vain she crowded 
sail, and tried every known resource of seamanship ; tfie Frencbmao 
bad the heels of her, and laid her on board at sundown. Lorraine, 
and two or three old soldiers, battered and going to hospital, had 
no idea of striking, except in the British way of doing IL But the 
master and mate knew better, and stopped the hopeless conflict. 
So the Frenchman sacked and scuttled the ship in the most 
scientific manner, and, wanting no prisoners, landed the crew on 
a desolate strand of Gallicia, without any money to save tbem. 

This being their condition, it is the proper thing to leave them 
so ; for nothing is more unwise than to ask, or rather to " institute 
inquiries," as to the doings of people who are much too likdy (o 
require a loan ; therefore return we to the South Down hills. 

The wet, ungenial, and stormy summer of 1813 was passing into 
a wetter, more cheerless, and most tempestuous autumn. On the 
. northern slopes of the light-earthed hills the moss had come over 
the herbage, and the sweet nibble of the sheep was souring. Th* ' 
huddled trees (which here and there rise just to the level ofjr" 
ridge, and then seem polled by the sweep of the wind-nisb)^ 
btishes also, and the gorse iVscVt, sIdo4, di lai-tvet stooped, I 
" pbarden of perpetual wet. 'Cbc \otwcs\hi»s ioimVi 
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driizle, unable to detach themselves from the welting of the unripe ^ 
stalks ; the husk of the beech and the key of the ash were shrivelled 
for want of kernels, and the clusters of the hazel-nut had no sun- 
varnish on theip. The weakness of the summer sun (whether his 
face was spotted overmuch, or too immaculate), and the humour of 
clouds, and the tenor of winds, and even the tendency of the 
earth itself to devolve into eccentricity, — these and a hundred other 
causes for the present state of the weather were found, according 
to where they were looked for. On one point only there was no 
contradiction, — things were not as they ought to be. 

Even the Rector of West Lorraine, a man of most cheerful mind 
and not to be put down by any one, laying to the will of the Lord 
his failures, and to his own merits all good success,— even the Rev. 
Struan Hales was scarcely a match for the weather. Sportsmen 
in those days did not walk in sevenfold armour, for fear of a thorn, 
or a shower, or a cow-dab ; nor skulked they two or three hours in 
a rick, awaiting the joy of one butchering minute. Fair play for 
man, and dog, and gun, and fur and feather, was then the rule ; 
and a day of sport meant a day of work, and healthful change, and 
fine exercise. Therefore, Mr. Hales went forth with his long and 
heavily-loaded gun, to comfort himself and refresh his mind, what- 
ever the weather might be about, upon six days out of every seven. 
The bounds had not begun to meet ; the rivers were all in flood, of 
; the air was so full of rheumatism that no man could crook 
n to write a sermon, or work a concordance. Two sick old 
1 had taken a fancy for pheasant boiled with artichoke ; — 
wiUy-niUy, the parson found it a momentous duty now to shoot. 

And who went with him P There is no such thing as consistency 
of the human mind ; yet well as this glorious truth was known, and 
bemoaned by every one for his neighbour's sake — not they, not all 
the parish, nor even we_ of the enlarged philosophy, could or can 
ever be brought to believe our own eyes that it was Bonny ! But, 
' n spite of afl impossibility, it was \ and the explanation requires 

Is it within recollection that the Rector once shot a boy in a 
hedge ? The boy had clomb up into an ivied stump, for purposes of 
bis own, comblnmg espial with criticism. All critics deserve to be 
shot, if they dare to cross the grand aims of true enterprise. They 

r, and are peppered ; but they generally get the best of it. 

o did this boy that was shot in the hedge, Being of a crafty 
he dropped, and howled and rolled so piteously, that poor 
Mr. Hales, although he had fii'ed at a distance of more than four- 
score yards from the latent vagabond, cast down his gun in 
the horror of having slain a fellow-creature. But when he ran 
up, and turned him over to search for the ia.'iai vkw.tj, ■Sc«: \*si 
so vigorous!/ ticted and roared, that fee paiaon. \va\ %^e,W. Vcwi 
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had some blue spots under his skin, and a broad j 
plaster them. 

Now this boy was not our Bonny, nor fit in any way ti 
with him. But uncivilized minds are very jealous ; anc' 
Bonny, this boy that was shot was the furthest from c 
all the boys of the neighbourhood. Therefore, of cotu'se, bitter 
Jealousy raged betwixt him and the real outsider. Now the boy 
that was shot ^ot a new pair of boots from the balance of his guinea, 
and a new pair of legs to his nether garments, under his mother^ 
guidance. And to show what he was, and remove all doubls of the 
genuine expenditure, his father and mother- combined and pricked 
him, with a pin in a stick, to Che Sunday-school. Here Madge 
Hales (the second and strongest daughter of the church) laid hold 
of him, and converted him into right views of theology, hanging 
upon sound pot.hooks. 

But a far greater mind than Bill HarHes could own was watching 
this noble experiment. Bonny had always hanlcered kindly after a 
knowledge of " pictur-boofcs." The gifts of nature were hatching 
inside him, and chipped at the shell of his chickenhood. He had 
thrashed Bill Harkles in two fair lights, without any aid from bis 
donkey, and he felt that Bill's mind had no right whatever to l)c 
brought up to look down on him. 

This boy, therefore, being sneered at by erudite Bill Harkles, 
knew that his fists would be no fair answer, and retired to his cave. 
Here he looked over his many pickings, and proudly confessing 
inferior learning, refreshed himself with superior ivealth. And this 
meditation, having sound foundation, satisfied him till the next 
market-day — the market-day at Stcyning. Bonny had not much 
burfness here, but he always liked to look at things ; and sometimes 
he got a good pannier of victuals, and sometimes he got nothing. 
For the farmers of the better sort put off their dinner till two o'dock, 
when the prime of the market was over, and then sat down to 
boiled beef and carrots in the yard of the White Horse Inn, and 
often did their best in that way. 

Of this great " ordinary "—great at any rate as regards constunp- 
tion— Farmer Gates, the churchwarden, was by ancestral right the 
chairman ; but for several market-days the vice-presidency bad 
been vacant. A hot competition had raged, and afl Steyniiig had 
thrilled with high commotion about the succession to the knife and 
fork at the bottom of the table ; until it was announced amid 
general applause that Bottler was elected. It was a proud day fuT 
this good pigman, and perhaps a still prouder one for Bonny, whcd 
fhe new vice-president was inducted into the Windsor chair at tJ " 
foot oftbe Jong and ancient table ; and it marked the turnlng-po) 
sa the life of more than one tlien pteseM. 

£iie v/ce-president's cart wa-s \n t\vc Bb.«i cW^i 
' 'idc sat Bonny, sniffing ^\ie b^uti o^ tt 
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: suggestions of the manow-hoce. Polly longed fierci 
't6"be tip there with him ; but hcrmother's stem sense of deconi 
forbade j the pretty Miss Bottlers would be toasted after dimiiay. 
and was one to be spied in a pig-cart ? No sooner was the clol 
remOyed, than the cbairman proposed, in most feeling and eloquci 
language, the health of his 'new colleague. And now it was 
BoitJer's reply which created a grand revolution in Steyning. 
W^th graceful modesty he ascribed his present proud position, the 
TKiliiaiion of his fondest hopes, neither to his well-known integrity, 
industry, strict attention to business, nor even the quality of hi* 
bacon. All these things, of course, contributed ; but " what was 
the grand element of his unparalleled success in life ?" A ay of 
"white stocltings !" from the Bramber pig-sticker was sternly i 
pressed, and the man kicked out. " The , grand element of 
success in life was hb classical education I" 

Nobody knowing what was meant by this, thunders of appli 
ensued j until it was whispered from cup to cup tha,t ISotller, wh( 
he was six years old, had been three months at the Gramnli 
School. He might have forgotten every word he had learned, but 
any one might see that it was dung dug in. So a dozen of the 
farmers resolved at once to have their children Latined ; and Bonny 
in bis inmost heart aspired to some education. What was the first 
Btep to golden knowledge? He put this ciuestion to himself 
obscurely, as he rode home on his faithful Jack, with all the 
mairow-bones of the great feast rattling in a bag behind him. 
From the case of Bill Harkles he reasoned soundly, that the 
tiling to do was to go and got shot. 

On the following day — the month being August, or someihl 
vcfy near it, in the year iSia (a year behind thetime wegoton to' 
Wr. Hales, to keep his hand in, look his fnvouiite Hint-gun doi 
and patted it, and reprimed it. He had finished his dinner, it \ 
been a good one ; and his partner in life had been lamenting the 
terrible price of batcher's meat. She did not see how it conld end 
in anythmg short of a wicked rebellion, when the price of bread was 
put with it. And the Rector had answered, with a wink to Cecilj 
" Order no meat for to-morrow, my dear, nor even for the next day, 
We shall sec what we shall see." With this power of promise, he 
got on his legs, and stopped all who were fain to come after him. 
He knew every coney and coney's hole on the glebe, and on the 
clerk's land ; and they all would now be out at grass, and must be 
treated gingerly. He was going to shoot for the pot, as sportsmen 
Eenerallydid in those days. 

With visions of milky onions, about to be poured on a bi'oiul 
and well-boiled back, the Rector (after sneaking through a furiy 
gate) peeped down a brown trench of \\\e».6C^\i&-<\ie.\\v«^V<i 
Tied Ihrce Ii'lUe sandy juta of Recent e-sca.^a.U'STi,sm(i. "^ p-ii^cv 

n Auncfi.backed coney, proud ot ^.'he \TtoQ'M^ 

■" ling iiis whiskers. T\-vi: UecM-.i: , vc«>™ 
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the bulging over their large black eyes, and the prick 'o 
delicate ears, and their gentle chewing of the grass-blade. There 
was no chance of a running shot, for they would pop into earth 
in a moment ; so he tried to get two of them into a line, and thea 
he pulled his trigger. The nearest rabbit fell dead as a stone ; but 
the Rector could scarcely beUeve his^yes, when through the cerls of 
the smoke he beheld, instead of the other rabbit, a ragged boy 
rolling, and kicking, and hoEoaJag I 

"/Un I never to shoot without shooting a boy ?" cried theparseni 
rushing forward, "Another guinea I A likely thing I I vow I will 
only pay a shilling this time. The sport would ruin a bishop ! " 

But Mr. Hales found to his great delight that the boy was not 
touched by a shot, nor even made pretence to be so. He had 
craftily crept through the bushes from below, and quietly lurked 
near the rabbit's hole, and after the shot, had darted forth, and 
thrown himself cleverly on the wounded rabbit, who otherwise must 
have got away to die a lingering death in his burrow. The quick- 
ness and skill of the boy, and the luck of thus bagging both rabbits, 
so pleased the Rector that he gave him sixpence, and bade him 
follow, to carry the game and to see more sport. Bonny had a 
natural turn for sport, which never could be beaten out of him, and 
to get it encouraged by the rector of the parish was indeed a. god- 
send. And in his excitement at every shot, he poured forth his 
heart about rabbits, and hares, and.wood-queests, and pattriilges, 
and even pheasants. 

"Why, you know more than Ido ! " said the Rector, kindly laying 
his hand on the shoulder of the boy, after loading for his tenth 
successful shot. " How ever have you picked up all these things ? 
The very worst poacher of the coming age ; or else the best game- 

" I looks about, or we does, me and Jack together," answered 
Bonny, with one of his broadest and most genuine grins ; and the 
gleam of his teeth, and the twinkle of his eyes, enforced the 
explanation. 

" Come to my house in the morning, Bonny," said the Rector. 
And that was the making of him. For the boy that cleaned the 
knives and boots had never conscientiously filled that sphere, 
though he was captain of the Bible-class. And now he had taken 
the measles so long, that they had put him to earth the celery. 
Here was an opening, and Bonny seised it ; and though he made 
very queerwork at first, his native ability carried him on, till he put 
a fine polish on everything. From eighleen-pence a week he rose 
to two and three-pence, within nine months ; and to this he sooa 
added the empty bottles, and a commission upon the grease-pot I 

Even nov.-, all has not been told ; for by bringing the cook good 

wws of her sweetheart, and vbe pai\oMima:\i ftrj ^u:,k£tQ light her 

and by showingatendev iWerftaVinftus daaa^saIa^A!^ — -' 
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maid, he became such a favourite in the kitchen, that the' "Vj 



captain of the Bible-class ddicd him la a battle in the wash-hou^c. 
The battle was fought, and victory, though long doubtful, perched 
fit last upon the banner of brave Bonny ; and with mutual esteem, 
■8nd four black eyes, the heroes parted. 

After this all ran smooth. The Rector (who had enjoyed the 
■confiict from his study-window, without looking off, more than he 
could help, from a sermon upon " Seek peace, and ensue it "), as 
jtoon as he. had satisfied himself which of the two boys hit the _ 
Btraightcr, went to an ancient wardrobe, and examined his bygone J 
hunting clothes. Here he found an old scarlet coat, made for hint \ 
thirty years ago at Oxford, but now a world too small; and hel 
sighed that he had no son to inherit it. Also a pair of old buck- ] 
iskin breeches, fitter for his arms thanhis legs just now. The moths 
were in both ; they were growing scurfy j sentiment must ^ve way 
to sense. So Bonny got coat and breeches ; and the maids with 
merry pinches, and screams of laughter, and consolatory kisses, 
adapted them. He showed all his grandeur to his donkey Jack, and 
ick was in two minds about snapping at it. 

This matter being cleared, and the time brought up, here we are 
at West Lorraine in earnest, in the month of October, 1813 j long 
after Hilary's shocking disgrace, but before any of his own people 
knew it 
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CHAPTER LV. 

THE WOEBUKN, 

<■ What a lazy loon that Steenie Chapman is ! " said the Rector, for 
about the twentieth time, one fine October morning. " He knows 
what dreadful weather we ^et now, and yet he can't be here by nine 
o'clock 1 Too bad, I call it ; too bad a great deal. Send away the 
teapot, Carohne," 

" But, my dear," answered Mrs. Hales, who always mn.de the best 
of every one, "you forget how very bad the roads must be, after all 
the rain we have had. And I am sure he will want a cup of tea 
r riding through such flooded roads." 

Tea, indeed ! the parson muttered, as he strode in and out of 
the room, with his shot-belt dancing on his velveteen shooting-coat, 
^d snapped his powder-ilask impatiently; "Steenie's tea comes 
from the case, not the caddy. And the first gleam of sunshine I've 
seen for a week, after that heavy gale last night. It will rain before 
twelve o'clock, for a guinea. Cecil, run and see if you can find that 
boy Bonny. 1 shall start by myself, atid send Boivwj iu-wo.'iiftx'i'*^ 
with a message for Captain Chapman." 

~ Jinotsnian came out of the back-tcAOae^ Cwj&^ jawft-'cw^^ 
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minutes ago," said Madge, who never missed a chance of a cut at 
Bonny, because he had thrashed her pet Bible-scholar ; " he was 
routing about, with his red coat on, for scraps of yellow soap and 
candle-ends." 

" What a story ! " cried Cecil, who was Bonny*s champion, being 
his schoolmistress ; " I wish your Dick was half as good a boy. 
He gets honester every day almost 111 send him to you, papa, in 
t\^*o seconds. I suppose youll speak to him at the side-door." 

At a nod from her father, away she ran, while Madge followed 
slowly to help in the search ; and finding that the boy had left the 
hou5e, they took different paths in the garden to seek him, or 
overtake him on his homeward way. In a few moments Cecil, as 
she passed some laurels, held up her hand to recall her sister, and 
crossed the grass towards her very softly, with finger on hp and a 
mysterious look. 

'" Hush ! and come here very quietly," she whispered ; " 111 show 
you something as good as a play." Then the two girls peeped 
through the laurel-bush, and watched with great interest what was 
going on. 

In an alley of the kitchen-garden sat Bonny upon an old sea-kale 
pot, clad in his red coat and white breeches, and deeply meditating. 
Before him, upon an espaher tree, hung a tempting and beautiful 
apple, a scarlet pearmain, with its sleek sides glistening in the slant 
of the sunbeams. 

" I'll lay you a shilling he steals it," Madge whispered into the 
ear of her sister. " Done,** replied Cecil, with her hand before her 
mouth. Meanwhile Eonny was giving them the benefit of his train 
of reasoning. His mouth was wide open, and his eyes very bright, 
and his forehead a field of perplexity. 

" They's all agrubbing in the house," he reflected ; " and they 
ain't been and offered me a bit to-day. ' There's ever so many more 
on the tree ; and they locked up the scullery cupboard ; and one 
on 'em called me a Uttle warmint ; and they tuck the key out of the 
bcertap." 

With all these wrongs upward, he stretched forth his hand, and 
pretty Cecil trembled for ner shilling, shillings being very scarce 
with her. But the boy, Without quite having touched the apple, 
drew back his hand j and that withdrawal perhaps was the turning- 
point of his life. 

"He gived me all this," he said, looking at his sleeve ; " and aU 
on 'em stitched it up for me ; and they lets me go in and out with- 
out watching ; and twice I'se been out with him, shutting ! I *ont| 
I 'ont. And them coorse red apples seldom be worth ating of." 

Sturdily he arose, and gave a kick at one of the posts of Ac 
apple-tree, and set off for the gate as hard as he could go, while the 
virtuous vein should be uppermost. ^ ^ ,^ ,, ^ , 
"What a darling of honour \'^ cn^C«iA\vA^"^, ^\iT?\>g«fi|^'B&^ 
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him. " A Bayard, a Cato, an Aristides ! He shall have his apple, 
and he shall have sixpence ; and unlimited faith for ever. Bonny ! 
come back. Here's yoiu: apple for you, and sixpence ; and what 
would you like to have best m all the world now ? '' 

" To go out shutting with tjie master, miss." 

"You shall do it; I will speak to papa myself. If you please. 
Miss Madge, pay up your shiUmg. Now come back, Bonny ; your 
master wants you." 

"You are a little too late for your errand, I fear," answered 
Margaret, pulling her purse out ; " while you were pursuing this 
boy, I heard the sound of a grand arrival.** 

" So much the better ! " cned Cecil, who (like her mother) always 
made the best of things. " Papa has been teasing his gun for an 
hour. Bonny, run back, and keep old Shot quiet. He wiU break his 
chain, by the noise he makes. You are as bad as he is ; and you 
both shall go." 

The Rector — of all men the most hospitable, though himself so 
sober in the morning — revived Captain Chapman, or at least re- 
freshed him, with brandy and bitters, after that long ride. And 
keenly heeding all hindrance, in his own hurry to be starting, he 
thought it a very bad sign for poor Alice, that Stephen received no 
comfort from one, nor two, nor even three, large glasses. 

At length they set forth, with a sickly sun shrinking back from 
the promise of the morning, and a vaporous glisten in the white 
south-east, looking as watery as the sea. " I told you so, Steenie," 
-said the parson, who knew every sign of the weather among these 
hills ; " we ought to have started two hours sooner. If ever we had 
wet jackets in our life, we shall have them to-day, bold captain." 

" It will bring in the snipes," said the captain, bravely. " We are 
not the sort of men, I take it, to heedU^ little sprinlde. Tom, have 
you got my bladder-coat ? " ^ 

" All right, your honour," his Weeper replied : and *^ See-ho ! " 
• cried Bonny, while the dogs were ranging. 

" Where, where, where ? " asked the captain, dancing in a breath- 
less flurry round a tuft of heath. " I can't see him ; where is he, 

bov?" 

" Poke her up, boy,** said the Rector ; " surely you would not 
shoot the poor thing on her form ! " 

" Let him sit till I see him," cried the captain, cocking both his 
barrels ; " now I am ready. Where the devil is he ? " 

" She can't run away," answered Bonny, " because your honour's 
heel be on her whiskers. Ah, there her gooth ! Quick, your 
honour ! " 

And go she did in spite of his honour, and both the loads he sent 
after her ; while the Rector laughed so atthecaplakCs^'^'^^'CcvaxKx. 
was quite impossibJe for him to shoot. The keepet ^Xs^o v^X. ^"^ "^^^ 
pxpenenced'grin, while Bonny flung open ad\the5:avettiolvCv^ xassviJc^ 
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" Run after him, boy ! Look alive ! " cried the captai 
him to go more than fifty yards. You must all have seen how 1 
peppered him." 

" Ay, and sailed her too, I believe," said the parson : " Jook along 
the barrel of my gun, and you wiU see the salt still on her tai^ 
Steenief" 

As he pointed they all saw the gallant hare at a leisurely canter 
crossing the valley, some quarter of a mile below them. 

"What !" cried, the Reclor ; "did you see that jump? What can 
there be to jump over there?" For puss had made a long bound 
from bank to bank, at a place where they could not see the bottom. 

"Water, if 'e plaiie, sir," answered Bonny; "a girt stranie of 
water corned down that hoUow, all of a sudden this mornint ; and 
it hath been growing stronger ever since." 

" Good God I " exclaimed Mr. Hales, dropping his gun. " What 
is the water like, boy ? " 

" I never seed no water like it afore. As black as what I does 
your boots with, sir ( but as clear — you can see every stone in it." 
■ " Then the Lord have mercy on this poor parish ; and especially 
to the old house of Lorraine ! For the Woebum has broken out 
again." 

"Why, Rector, you seem in a very great fright," said Captain 
Chapman, recovering slowly from his sad discomfiture. "What 
is the matter about this water ? Some absurd old superstition— is 

" Superstition or not," Mr. Hales answered shortly, " I must leiro 
you to shoot by yourself. Captain Chapman. I could not fiit 
another shot to-day. It is more than three hundred and fifty yrart 
since this water of death was seen. In my church you may Ttad 
what happened then. And not only that, but according lo tradition 
its course runs directly thrdlfth our village, and even through m| 
garden. My people know nothing about it yet. It may burst upOQ 
them quite suddenly. There are many obstnictioas, no doubt, in 
its course, and many hollow places to fill up. But ]:>eforc many 
hours it will reach us. As a question of prudence, I must hasten 
home. Shot, come to heel this moment !" 

" You are right," said the captain ; " 1 shall do the same. Yoor 
hospitable board will excuse me to-nighL I would much rather not 
leap the Woebum in the dark." 

With the instinct of a man of the world, he perceived that it* 
Rector, under this depression, would prefer to have no gucBI- Mofc 
over, the clouds were g.tthering with darkmcnaceover thehill-fop*! 
and he was not the man — if such man there be — to find jA<--.--mtc .□ 
a Wet day's shooting. 

" No horse has ever yet crossed the Woeburn." Mr. i 
s ^ey aU turned homeward acTOss the_shoiilder.ol t 
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leaped it lo-day, to-morrow no horse will dther swim or lea] 

" Bless my heart ] does it rise like that ? The sooner we get out 
of its may the better. What a pest it will be to you, Rector ] Why, 
you never will be able to come to the meet, and our opening day is 
next Tuesday," 

" Steenie," cried the Rector, imbibing hope, "it has not struck me 
in that light before. But it scarcely could ever be the will of the 
Lord to cut off a parsoa from his own pack ! " 

" Oh, don't walk so fast 1 " shunted Captain Chapman ; " one's 
neck might be broken down a hill hke this. Tom, let me lean on 
your shoulder. Boy, \1\ give you sixpence to carry my gun. Tom 
take the flints out, that he mayn't shoot me. Here, Uncle Struan, 
just sit down a minute ; a minute can't make any difference, yoU' 
know." I 

"That is true," said the Rector, who was also out of breath. I 
" Bonny, how far was the black water come i You seem to know ■ 
all about it." 

" Flaize, sir, it seem to be coming down a hill ; and the longer 
I looked, the more water was acoming." 

" You little nincompoop ! had it passed your own door yet — your 
hole, or your cave, or whatever you call it t" 

" Plaize, sir, it wom't a runnin' towards I at all. It wor makin' 
a hole in the ground and kickin' a splash up in a fuuy corner." 

" My floor boy, its course is not far from your door j it may be in 
among your goods, and have drowned your jackass and all, by this 

Like an arrow from a bow, away went Bonny down the headloi 
hill, having cast down the captain's gua, and pulled off his red 
the faster. The three men left behind clapped their h 







white buckskin breeches, through bfamble, gorse, heather, over 
rock, sod, and chalk. "What a grand flying shot!" cried the' 

" Where the treasure is, there will the heart be," said the Rector 
as soon as he could speak. " I would give a month's tithes for 
a good day's rout among that boy's accumulations. He has got the 
most wonderful things, they say ; and he keeps them on shelves, 
like a temple of idols. - What will he do when he gets too big to gi 
in at his own doorway? I am feeding him up with a view to that 
and so are my three daughters." 

" He must be a thorough young thief," said the captain. , 

Other parish he would be in prison. I scarcely know which is th( 
eottct 'beak' — as we are called — you, or Sir Roland." 

" Tom," cried the Rector, " run on before us ; you are young and 
active: Inquire where old Nanny Stilgoe lives, at xhcbwiiii'i'Cwi 
yiH^M, ^^4 ti^ ^^ tliat the flood is conung u^u\v<:t -, ui&'V^v^^iis 
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■e her things, poor old soul, if she will let youhclpher, 
her I 5cnt you, and perhaps she will, although she is very hard n 
deal with. She has long been foretelling this break of the bounie: 
but the prophets are always the last to set their own affairs in order.' 

The keeper touched his hat, and set off. He always attended U 
the parsons orders more than his own master's. And Mr. Hulei 
saw from the captain's face that he had ordered things too freely. 

" Steenie, I beg your pardon," he said ; " I forgot for the niomiail 
that I should have asked you before I despatched your man likt 
that. But t did it for your own good, because we need no longer 
hurry." 

" Rector, 1 am infinitely obleeged to you. To order those men ii 
so fatiguing, i always want some one to do it for me. And noi 
we may go down the hill, I suppose, without snapping all our knO' 
caps. To go up a hill fast is a very bad thing ; but to go down bit 
is a great deal worse, because you think you can do iL" 

" My dear fellow, you may take your nme. I will not walk yon 
off your legs, as that wicked niece of mine did. How are you 
getting on there now ? " 

" Well, that is a delicate question, Rector. You know what liditi 
are, you know. But I da not see any reason to despair of calling 
you 'uncle,' in earnest," 

" Have you brought the old lady over to yoiir side ? You are sure 
to he right when that is done." 

" She has been on my side all along, for the sake of the land. 
Ah, how good it is ! " 

' And nobody else in the field, that we know of. Then LaDie caul 
hold out so very much longer. Lord bless me I do you sec tkn 
black line yonder ? " 

" To be sure ! Why, it seems to be moving onward, like a grort 
snake crawling. And it hu a white head. What a wonderful 

" It is our first view of the Woeburn. Would to heaven thai it 
were our last one ! The black is the" water, and the white, 1 sup- 
pose, is the chalky scum swept before it. It is following tiie cij 
track, as lava does. It will cross the Coombe rosd ia ubout £va 
minutes. If you want to get home, you must be quick to hona 
Never mind the rain: let us run down the hill — or just slop ont 
half-minute." 

They were sitting in the shelter of a chalky rock, wi r . 
storm rising from the south behind them, and the <.'•■ 
pattering. On the right hand and on the left, brown 
rises, and heathery scollops overhanging sUdden rul/ 
steep xigiags of the sheep, and the rounding away into noiiiri;: i.{ 
the hill-tops, — all of these were fading into the slaty blue o! ihciinn- 
cloud. Before them spread for leagues and leaipies, clear and ti.'A, 
"\k t^ autumnai bcaaq ol U '" ~ - ■ - 
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haiulets here and there, with darker foliage round them, elbows of 
some distant lane unconsciously prominent, swathes of colour laid 
on broadly where the crops were all alike ; some bold tree of many 
ages standing on its right to stand; and grey church-towers, far 
asunder, landmarks of a longer view ; in the fading distance many 
things we cannot yet make out ; but hope them to be good and 
beauteous, calm, and large with human life. 

This noble view expanded always tlie great heart of the Rector ; 
and he never failed to point out clearly the boundary-line of his 
parish. He could scarcely make up his mind to miss that oppor- 
tunity, even now; and was just beginning with a distant furze-ric^i 
far to the westward under Chancton Ring, when Chapman, having) 
heard it at least seven times, cut him short rather briskly. 

" You are forgetting one thing, my dear sir. Your parish is being 
cut in two, while you are dwelling on the boundaries. 

" Steenie, you are right. I had no idea that you had so much 
e^ise, my boy. You see how the ditches stand ^ full of water, so 
ta to confuse me. A guinea for the first at the rectory gate ! You 
ought to be handicapped. You call yourself twenty years younger, 
don't you ! " 

"Here's the guinea!" cried Chapman, as the parson set ofTj 
"two if you hke; only let me come down tliis confounded hjffl 
considerately." 

Mr. Hales found nothing yet amiss with his own pi , , 

people had come to borrow shovels, and wheeling-planks, and 
like ; but the garden looked so fair and dry, with its pleasant !. 
to the east, that the master laughed at his own terrors ,- until ha 
looked into the covered well, the never-failing black-diamond water, 
down below the tool-house. Here a ^eat cone rose in the middle 
of the well, like a plume of black ostnch j and tie place was alive 
with hollow noises. 

" Dig the celery !" cried the Rector. " Every man and boy, 
come here. 1 won't have my celery washed away, nor my druni- 
head savoys, nor my ragged Jack. Girls, come out, every one of 
yoii. There is not a moment to lose, I tell you. I never had finer 
stulTin all my life ; and I won't have it washed away, 1 tell you. 
Here, you heavy-breeched Dick I what the dickens are you gaping 
at ? I shan't get a thing done before dark, at this rate. Out of my 
way, everv one of you. If ye can't stir you stumps, I can." 

With less avail, lil;e consternation seixed every family in 
West Lorraine. A river, of miraculous birth and power, was 
sweeping down upon all of them. There would never be any dry 
land &ny more ; all the wise old women had said so, Every- 
body expected to see black water bubbling up under his bed that 
night. 

Meanwhile this beautiful and grand issue of the ^tKereA V-^i- 
i way majestically, Dbey\n.sftve\B.'«'>iS- 
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s ago," said Madge, who never missed a ch.ince of a Cut rf 
Bonny, because he had thrashed her pet Bible-scholar; "he was 
routing about, with his red coat on, for scraps of yellow soap and 
candle-ends." 

" What a story I " cried Cecil, who was Bonny's champion, being 
his schoolmistress ; " I wish your Dick was half as good a boy. 
He gets honesler every day almost. Ill send him to you, papa, in 
two seconds. I suppose you'll speak to him at the side-door." 

At a nod from her father, away she ran, while Madge foUowcil 
slowly to help in the search ; and finding that the boy had left the 
house, they took different paths in the garden to seek him, or 
overtake liim on his homeward way. In a few moments Ceci^ as 
she passed some laurels, held up her hand to recall her sister, &n4 
crossed the grass towards her very softly, with finger on Up and a 
mysterious look. 

" Hush ! and come here very quietly," she whispered ; " 111 show 
you something as good as a play." Then the two girls 
tlirough the laurel-bush, and watched with great interest wb'ftt 9 
going on. 

In an alley of the kitchen -garden sat Bonny upon a: 
pot, clad in his red coat and white breeches, and deeply medita^H 
Before hiiu, upon an espalier tree, hung a tempting and bcaullB 
apple, a scarlet pearmain, with its sleek sides glistening in the sJant 
of the simbeams. 

" I'll lay you a shilling he Steals it," Madge whispered into the 
ear of her sister, " Done,'' replied Cecil, with her hand before her 
mouth. Meanwhile Eonny was giving them the benefit of his train 
of reasoning. His mouth was wide open, and his eyes very farigti^ 
and his forSiead a field of perplexity. 

"Thcy's all agrubbing mihe house," he reflected j "and they 
ain't been and offered mc a bit to-day. There's ever so many more 
on the tree ; and they locked up the scullery cupboard ; and one 
on 'cm called me a little wartnint ; and they tuck the key out of tlie 
bcertap." 



lylth her. But the boy, Without quite having touched tliB ■ 
drew back bis hand ; anJd fhat withdrawal perhaps was the li 
point of his life. 

" He gived me all this,"lie said, looking at his sleeve j " atid all 
on 'em stitched it up for mc ; and they lets nie go in and out with- 
out watching; and twice i'sebeen out with him, shutting! I 'om 
I 'cot And Ihcm coorse red apples seldom l)e worth atiag of." «^~ 

Sturdily he arose, and g.ive a kick dt one of tho posts dfjj 
spple-tree, and set off for the gate as hard as he could go, whT" 

mmttvous vein shniild he uppcrmosl. 

■^jiUV'' ■ . f Vioiiour \" crie4C«S^J3 
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him. "A Bayard, a Cato, an Aristides ! He shall have his apple, 
and he shall have sixpence ; and unlimited faith for ever. Bonny ! 
come back. Here's your apple for you, and sixpence ; and what ' 
would you hke to have best in all the world now .-^ '* 

" To go out shutting with the master, miss." 

" You shall do it ; I will speak to papa myself. If you please. 
Miss Madge, pay up your shilling. Now come back. Bonny ; your 
master wants you." 

"You are a Httle too late for your errand, I fear," answered 
Margaret, pulling her purse out ; " while you were pursuing this 
boy, I heard the sound of a grand arrival." 

" So much the better ! " cried Cecil, who (like her mother) always 
made the best of things. " Papa has been teasing his gun for an 
hour. Bonny, run back, and keep old Shot quiet. He wiU break his 
chain, by the noise he makes. You are as bad as he is ; and you 
both shall go." 

The Rector — of all men the most hospitable, though himself so - 
sober in the morning — revived Captain Chapman, or at least re- 
freshed him, with brandy and bitters, after that long ride. And 
keenly heeding all hindrance, in his own hurry to be starting, he 
thought it a very bad sign for poor Alice, that Stephen received no 
comfort from one, nor two, nor even three, large glasses. 

At length they set forth, with a sickly sun shrinking back from 
the promise of the morning, and a vaporous glisten in the white 
south-east, looking as watery as the sea. " I told you so, Stcenie," 
said the parson, who knew every sign of the weather among these 
hiUs ; " we ought to have started two hours sooner. If ever we had 
wet jackets in our life, we shall have them to-day, bold captain." 

" It will bring in the snipes," said the captain, bravely. " Wc are 
not the sort of men, I take it, to heed^ little sprinkle. Tom, have 
you got my bladder-coat ? " 

" All right, your honour," his keeper replied : and ** See-ho ! " 
cried Bonny, while the dogs were ranging. 

"Where, where, where ? " asked the captain, dancing in a breath- 
less flurry round a tuft of heath. " I can't see him ; where is he, 
boy?" 

" Poke her up, boy,** said the Rector \ " surely you would not 
shoot the poor thing on her form ! " 

" Let him sit till I see him," cried the captain, cocking both his 
barrels ; " now I am ready. Where the devil is he ? " 

" She can't run away," answered Bonny, " because your honour's 
heel be on her whiskers. Ah, there her gooth ! Quick, your 
honour 1 ^ 

And go she did in spite of his honour, and both the loads he scivt 
ttfter her ; while the Rector laughed so atthecaplaiialsv'^V^^^^'a'^-"^'^ 
Was quite impossible for bim to shoot The keeper a\so wX o^ ^;^ 
pgp&jenced^n, while Bonny flung open all the <::averft.oi rvvs xctfsvxX^ 
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minutes ago," said Madge, who never missed a chance of a cut at 
Bonny, because he had thrashed her pet Bible-scholar ; "he was 
routing about, with his red coat on, for scraps of yellow soap and 
candle-ends." 

" What a story ! " cried Cecil, who was Bonny*s champion, being 
his schoolmistress ; " I wish your Dick was half as good a boy. 
He gets honcster every day almost. Pll send him to you, papa, in 
two seconds. I suppose youll speak to him at the side-door." 

At a nod from her father, away she ran, while Madge followed 
slowly to help in the search ; and finding that the boy had left the 
house, they took different paths in the garden to seek him, or 
overtake him on his homeward way. In a few moments Cecil, as 
she passed some laurels, held up her hand to recall her sister, and 
crossed the grass towards her very softly, with iinger on lip and a 
mysterious look. 

" Hush ! and come here very quietly," she whispered ; " 111 show 
you something as good as a play." Then the two girls peeped 
through the laurel-bush, and watched with great interest what was 
going on. 

In an alley of the kitchen-garden sat Bonny upon an old sea-kale 
pot, clad in his red coat and white breeches, and deeply meditating. 
Before him, upon an espalier tree, hung a tempting and beautiful 
apple, a scarlet pearmain, with its sleek sides glistening in the slant 
of the sunbeams. 

" I'll lay you a shilling he steals it," Madge whispered into the 
ear of her sister. " Done," replied Cecil, with her hand before her 
mouth. Meanwhile Bonny was giving them the benefit of his train 
of reasoning. His mouth was wide open, and his eyes very bright, 
and his forehead a field of perplexity. 

" They's all agrubbing in the house," he reflected ; " and they 
ain't been and offered me a bit to-day. ' 'there's ever so many more 
on the tree ; and they locked up the scullery cupboard ; and one 
on 'em called me a little warmint ; and they tuck the key out of the 
bcertap." 

With all these wrongs upward, he stretched forth his hand, and 
pretty Cecil trembled for ner shilling, shillings being very scarce 
with her. But the boy, >Vithout quite having touched the apple, 
drew back his hand ; and that withdrawal perhaps was the turning- 
point of his life. 

"He giyed me all this," he said, looking at his sleeve ; " and all 
on 'em stitched it up for me ; and they lets me go in and out with- 
out watching ; and twice I'se been out with him, shutting ! I »ont, 
I 'ont. And them coorse red apples seldom be worth ating of." 

Sturdily he arose, and gave a kick at one of the posts of the 
apple-tree, and set off for t\ie gaie asY^ai^ ^^\i^ ^ovld go, while the 
virtuous vein should be uppermost. . , ^ ,^ ,^ ^ , 
"What a darling of 1ioiiour\'' cnediCecAi^^e.^, YMcv^f^a^-?^ 
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* "A Bayard, a Cato, an Arisiides ! He shall have his apple. \ 

id he shall have sixpence ! and unlimited faith for ever. Bonny ! I 
;oine back. Here's yaur apple for you, and sixpence ; and what 3 
■ould you like to have best in all the world now ? I 

" To go out shutting with the master, miss." 

"You shall do it; 1 will speak to papa myself. If youpleasej* 
Miss Madge, pay up your shilling. Now come back, Bonny j your ■ 
naster wants you." I 

" You are a little loo late for your errand, I fear," answered \ 
Margaret, pulling her purse out i " while you were pursuing this-J 
loy, I heard the sound of a grand arrival" ■ 

"Somuch the better 1" cned Cecil, who (like her mother) always J 
nade the best of things. " Papa has been leasing his gun for aal 
lOur. Bonay, run back, and keep old Shot quiet. He wiU break his I 
:hain, by the noise he makes. You are as bad as he is ; and you J 
joth shaU go." 

The Rector— of all men the most hospitable, though himself sc 
lober in the morning — revived Captain Chapman, or at least ro-'J 
reshcd him, with brandy and bitters, after that long ride. Andfl 
tecnly heeding all hindrance, in his own hurry to be startiag, he! 
llought it a very bad sign for poor Alice, that Stephen received n" 
■Qiniort from one, nor two, nor even three, large glasses. 

At length they set forth, with a sickly sun shrinking back from 
he promise of the morning, and a vaporous gUsten in the white 
wuth-east, looking as watery as the sea. " 1 told you so, Stcemc," 
laid the parson, who knew every sign of the weather among these ■ 
)iUs ; " we ought to have started tivo hours sooner. If ever wc ha ' 
Fct Jackets in our life, we shall have them to-day, bold captain." 

" It will bring in the snipes," said the captain, bravely. "Wear 
lOt Ute sort of men, 1 take it, to hee^ little sprinkle. Tom, have I 
Bugot myhladdet-coat?" ~ 1 

"All right, your honour," his lieei)er replied: aad "See-ho !" 
itied Bonny, while the dogs were ranging. 

"Where, where, where?" askedthe captain,dancingin a breath-l 
-.ss flurry round a luft of heath. " I cant see him ; where is he, ] 
wy ? " I 

"Poke her up, boy," said the Rector; "surely you would not I 
Jioot the poor thing on her form I " 1 

" Let him sit till I see him," cried the captwn, cocking both his 1 
tfurels ; " now I am ready. Where the devil is he f " I 

" She can't run away," answered Boony, " because your honour's- J 
leel be on her whidters. Ah, there her gooth ! Quick, youf 1 
ion our 1 " 

And go she did in spite of his honour, and boO\\\vt\Qa,i=,V£v 
Jlcr her ; while the Rector laughed so a.lftvcca^ali.tJ?.-^'^'^!'^ 
■UeJaipossible for him to shoot. TVicV-ce-jct -^isci y*" * 
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" Run after him, boy I Look alive ! " cried the captain. " I defy 
hioi to go more than fifty yards. You must all have seen how I 
peppered him." 

" Ay, and sailed her too, I believe," said the parson ; " look along 
the barrel of my gun, and you will see Che salt stiU on her tail, 

As he pointed they all saw the gallant hare at a leisurely cajiter 
crossing the valley, some quarter of a mile below them. 

""What !" cried the Rector ; "did you see that jump? What can 
there be to jump over there f " For puss had made a long bound 
from bank to bank, at a place where tney could not see the bottom. 

"Water, if 'e plaize, sir," answered Bonny; "a girt strame of 
water comed down that hollow, alt of a sudden this momint ; and 
it hath been growing stronger ever since." 

" Good God ! " exclaimed Mr. Hales, dropping his gun. " What 
is the water like, boy ? " 

" I never seed no water Uke it afore. As black as what 1 doo 
your boots with, sir ; but as clear— you can sec every stone in it." 

" Then the Lord have mercy on this poor parish ; and especially 
to the old house of Lorraine! For the Woebum has broken out 

"Why, Rector, you seem ia a very great fright," said Captaia 
Chapman, recovering slowly from his sad discomfiture. " Whit 
is the matter about this water ? Some absurd old superstition— is 
not it?" ', 

" Superstition or not," Mr. Hales answered shortly, " I must leave 
you to shoot by yourself, Caplain Chapman. I could not fire 
another shot to-iiy. It is more than three hundred and fifty yeai* 
since this water of death was seen. In my church you may re»d 
what happened then. And not only that, but according to iraditioii 
its course runs directly thrd^jh our village, and even through m)' 
garden. My people know nothing about it yet. It may burst upon 
them quite suddenly. There are many obstructions, no doubt, ia 
its course, and many hollow places to fill up But before man)' 
hours it will reach us. As a question of prudence, 1 must hasten 
home. Shot, come to heel this moment I " 

" You are right," said the captain ; " I shall do the same. Yolif 
hospitable board will excuse me to-night 1 would much rather not 
leap the Woeburn in the dark." 

With the instinct of a man of the world, he perceived that !lK 
Kector, under this depression, would prefer to have no guest. Mw*" 
over, the clouds were gathering with dark menace over the hilMopS! 
and he was not the man — if such man there be — to find pleasure in 
a wet day's shooting. 
"No horse has ever yet cToase4\\ic Woebum," Mr, HaJes tepIkJ, 

they all turned homeward acToa^ x\\c s^vo\i\i!K iS ■iw h.iU ; "** 
■f the legends about thai a-te U*ic, TVjsm^ ^.v i 1111111^ 
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haiulets here and there, with darker fohage round them, elbows of 
some distant lane unconsciously prominent, swathes of colour laid 
on broadly where the crops were all alike ; some bold tree of many 
ages standing on its right to standj and grey church-lowers, far 
asunder, landmarks of a longer view ; in the fading distance many 
things we cannot yet make out ; but hope them to be good and 
beauteous, calm, and large with human life. 

This noble view expanded always the great heart of the Rector ; 
and he never failed to point out clearly the boundary-line of his 
parish. He could scarcely make up his mind to miss that oppor- 
tunity, even now; and was just beginning wilh a distant fur^e-ricfc, 
far to the westward under Chancton Ring, when Chapman, having 
heard it at least seven times, cut him short rather briskly, 

" You are forgetting one thing, my dear sir. Your parish is being^ i 
cut in two, while you are dwelling on the boundaries. -• 

" Steenie, you are right. 1 had no idea that you had so r 
sense, my boy. You see how the ditches stand allfull of water,S. 
as to confuse me. A guinea for the first at the rectory gate ! Yoa ^ 
ought to be handicapped. Yeu call yourself twenty years younger, 
don't you 1" 

"Here's the guinea I " cried Chapman, as the parson set off; 
"two if you like; only let me come down this cooibunded hill 
considerately." 

Mr. Hales found nothing yet amiss with his own premises ; some 
people had come to borrow shovels, and wheeling-planks, and such 
Uke J but the garden looked so fair and dry, with its pleasant slope 
to the east, that the master laughed at his own terrors ; until he 
looked into the covered well, the never-failing black-diamond water, 
down below the tool-house. Here a great cone rose in the middle 
of the well, like a plume of black ostrich ; and the place was ahve 
with hollow noises. 

" Dig the celery I" cried the Rector. " Every man and boy, 
come lierc. I won't have my celery washed away, nor my drum- 
bead savoys, nor my ragged Jack. Girls, come out, eveiy one of 
you. There is not a moment to lose, I tell yon. I never had finer 
stuff in all my life; and I wont have it washed away, I tell you. 
Here, you heavy-breeched Dick ! what the dickens are you gaping 
at } 1 shan't get a thing done before dark, at this rate. Out of my 
WW, e\fery one of you. I f ye can't stir you stumps, I can." 

ViHth less avail, like consternation seized every family IgJ 
West Lorraine. A river, of miraculous birth and power, w 
sweeping down upon all of them. There would never be any d 
laad any more ; sdl the wise old women had said so. Every^^ 
body expected to see black water bubbling up under his bed that 
night 

MeanwhUe this beautiful and grand issue o? fee ^^&e:t«A. VS,- 
Itnoved on its way majestically, obeying Oae\a'«^"V'-'«J»'^^^'^'^ 
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to move her things, poor old soul, if she will let you help hv-. .„ 
her 1 sent you, and perhaps she will, although she is very hard tfl 
deal with. She has Jong been foretelling this break of the bourne ; 
but the prophets are always the last to set their own affairs in order." 

The keeper touched his hat, and set off. He always attended 10 
the parson's orders more than his own master's. And Mr. HaJes 
saw from the captain's face that he had ordered things too freely. 1 

" Sieenie, I beg your pardon," he said ; " I forgot for the moment { 
that I should have asked you before I despatched your man Ijla i 
that. But I did it for your own good, because we need no longer ' 
hurry." ] 

" Rector, I am infinitely obleeged to you. To order those men i» 
so fatiguing. I always want some one to do it for me. And now ' 
we may go down the hill, I suppose, without snapping all our knee- , 
caps. To go up a hill fast is a very bad thing ; but to go down loil J 
is a great deal worse, because you think you can do it." 

" My dear fellow, you may take your time. I will not walk you * 
off your legs, as that wicked niece of mine did. How are you 
getting on there now ? " 

" Well, that is a delicate question. Rector. You know what ladi" 
are, you know. But I do not see any reason to despair of csliing 
you 'uncle,' in earnest." 

" Have you brought the old lady over to your side ? You are sure 
to be right when that is done." 

" She has been on my side all along, for the sake of the limil 
Ah, how good it is ! " 

" And nobody else in the iield, that wc know of. Then Lallie can't 
hold out so very much longer. Lord bless mc I do you see thai 
black line yonder ? " 

" To be sure I Why, it seems to be moving onward, like a gw*! 
snake crawling. And it h^ a while head. What a wondctfii' 

" It is our first view of the Woeburn. Would to heaven tM it 
were our last one ! The black is the" water, and the white, I «!>• 
pose, is the chalky scum swept before it. It is foLowing the oW 
Hack, as lava does. It will cross the Coombe road in about li« 
minutes. If you want to get home, you must be quick to horKi 
Never mind the rain; let us run down the hill — or just stop mH 
half-minute," 

They were sitting in the shelter of a chalky rock, with the iiiUs" 
storm rising from the south behind them, and the drops alrt»dj 
lettering. On the right hand and on the left, brown ridges, funs' 
rises, and heathery scollops overhanging slidden rubble, aiul iM 
steep /igiags of the sheep, and the rounding away intt, notliiuE." 
the hill-tops, — all of these were fading into the slaty blue of the ram- 
c/oud. Beforethem spread tor \ea.^ei anA^ei^Sues, clear anil tp"' 
aiid smiJing still, the auWronai XicaMVs <A \!c*\--'" -' ■^■-'•■'* 
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hatiilets liere and there, with darker foliage round iheiiii elbows of 
Game distant lane unconsciously prominent, swathes of colour laid 
on broadly wliere the crops were all alike ; some bold tree of many 
ages standing on its right to stand; and grey church.towcrs, far 
asunder, landmarks of a longer view ; in the fading distance many 
things we cannot yet make out ; but hope them to be good and 
beauteous, calm, and large with human life. 

This noble view expanded always the great heart of the Rector j 
and he never failed to point out clearly the boundary-line of his 
parish. He could scarcely make up his mind to miss that opp>or- 
tunity, even now; and was just beginning with a distant furze-rick, 
far to the westward under Chancton Ring, when Chapman, having 
heard it at least seven times, cut him short rather brisldy. 

" You are forgettmg one thing, my dear sir. Your parish b being 
cut in two, while you are dwelling on the boundaries. 

" Steenie, you are right. I had no idea that vou had so much 
Bense, my boy. You see how the ditches stand .ul full of water, so 
as to confuse me. A guinea for the first at the rectory gate 1 You 
ought to be handicapped. You call yourself twenty years younger, 
don't you ! " 

"Here's the guinea!" cried Chapman, as the parson set off; 
"two if you like; only let me come down this confounded hill 
considerately." 

Mr. Hales found nothing yet amiss with his own premises ; some 
people had come to borrow shovels, and wheeling-planks, and such 
like ; but the garden looked so fair and dry, with its pleasant slope 
10 the east, that the master laughed at his own (errors ; until M 
looked into the covered well, the never-feiling black-diamond wata 
down below the tool-house. Here a great cone rose in the raiddl 
of the well, like a plume of black ostrich ; and the plac 
with hollow noises. 

" Dig the celery ! " cried the Rector. " Every man and boy, 
come here. I won't have my celery washed away, nor my clruui- 
head savoys, nor my ragged Jack. Girls, come out, every one of 
you. There is not a moment to lose, 1 tell you. I never had finer 
stufl'in all my life ; and I won't have it washed away, I tell you. 
Here, you heavy-breeched Dick I what the dickens are you gaping 
at ^ I shan't get a thing done before dark, at this rate. Out of my 
way, every one of you. If ye cant stir you stumps, I can," 

With less avail, like consternation seiied every family in 
West Lorraine. A river, of miraculous birth and power, was 
sweeping down upon all of them. There would never be any dry 
land any more; all the wise old women had said so. Every- 
body expected to see black water bubbling up under his bed that 
night, 

Meanwhile this beautiful and grand issue ol ftve %'i*\cteSi\S\- 
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. _. The gale of the previous night had unsealed the t . 

great waters, forcing the needf^ air into the duct, and opening 
vaults that stored the rainfall of a hundred hills and vales. 
Through such a " bower of stalactite, such limpid realms and 
s enlock'd in caves," Cyrene led her weeping son — 



I, as this cold resisCkss flood calmly reclaimed its ancient 
channel, swallowed up Nanny Stilgoe's well, and cut off the Rector 
from his own church ; as if to encounter its legendary bane, a poor 
young fellow, depressed, and shattered, feeble, and wan, and heavy- 
hearicd, was dragging his reluctant steps up the valley of the Adur. 
l^ft on the naked rocks of Spain, conquered, plundered, and half- 
Itarved, Hilary Lorraine had fallen, with the usual reaction of a 
sanguine temperament, into low spirits and disordered health. So 
that when he at last made his way to Corunna, and found no 
British agent there, nor any one to draw supplies from, nothing 
but the pride of his family kept him from writing to the Count w 
Zamora. Of writing to England there was no chance. All com- 
munication ran through the channels of the distant and victorious 
army. So that he thought himself very lucky (in the present stale 
of his health and fortunes), when the captain of an oit-ship bound 
for London, having lost three hands on the outward voyage, ailowrf 
him to work his passage. The fare of a landsman in feeble hcaltb 
was worth perhaps more than his services; but the captain was a 
kindhearted man, and perceived {though he knew not who HilMT 
was) that he had that very common thing in those days, a "geol 
under a cloud " to deal with. And the gale, which had opened die 
Woebum, shortened Hilary's track towards it, by forcing bis ship 
to run for refuge into Shoreham harbour. 

"How shall I go home? What shall I say? Disgraced, Jf" 
graded, and broken down, a stain upon my name and race, I ^ 
not fit to enter our old doors. What will my father say to IM. 
And proud AUce — what wiU her thoughts be ? " 

With steps growing slower at each weary drag, he crossed IB* 
bridge of Bramber, and passed beneath the ivied towers of 1^ 
rivals of his ancestors, and then avoiding Steyning town, he IiuM" 
up the valley of West Lorraine. And the rain which had come on 
at middle-day, and soaked his sailor's slops long ago, now tookliiin 
on the flank judiciously. And his heart was so low, that he if 
ceived it all without talking either to himself or it 

" 1 will go to the rectory first," he thought ; " Uncle Stnian « 
violent, but he Is warm. And though he has three children of his 
oiwi. he loves me much more thaiv twj (aiher does." 

With Ihis resolution, he tiitnei on ftit tv^^. iowti *. \affle tl u^ 
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out by the rectory. The lane brote out suddenly into black 
waier ; and a lall robust man stood in the twilight, with a heavy 
spade over his shoulder. And Hilary Lorraine went up to him. 

" No, no, my man ; not a penny to spare ! " said the Rector in 
anticipation ; "we have a great deal too mach to do with our own 
poor, and with this new trouble especially. The times are hard — 
yes, they always are ; I never knew them otherwise. But an honest 
man always can get good work. Or go and fight for your country, 
like a man. But we can't have any vagrants in my parish." 

" 1 have fought for my country like a man, Uncle Struan ; and 
this is all that has come of it" 

"Good God, Hilary I" cried the Rector; and for a long time he 
found nothing better to say. 

"Yes, Uncie Struan, don't you understand? Every one must 
have his ups and downs, I am having a long spell of downs just 

"My dear boy, my dear boy 1 Whatever have you done?" 

" Do you mean to throw me over, Uncle Struan, as the rest of 
the world has beautifully done ! Everything seems to be upset. 
What is the meaning of this broad, black stream?" 

" Come into my study, and tell me aU. I can let you in without 
sight of your aunt. The shock would be too great for her," 

Hilary followed, without a word. Mr. Hales led him in at the 
window, and warmed him, and covered him with his own dressing- 
gown, and watched him slowly recovering. 

"Never mind the tar on your hands; it is an honest smell," he 
said; "my poor boy, my poor boy, what you must have been 
throagh I " 

" Whatever has happened to me," answered Hilary, spreading hi* 
thin hands to the fire, "has been all of my own doing, Uncle 
Struan." 

"You shall have a cordial, and you shall tell me alL There, I 
have bolted the door. 1 am your parson as well as your uncle. 
All you say will be sacred with me. And I am sure you have done 
no great harm after alL We shall see what your dear aunt thinks 
of it." 

Then Hilary, sipping a little n 
his story ; not teUing it brightly, ; 
hiding nothing consciously. ^^ 

"Do you mean to tell me there is nothing worse than thatf"^H 
asked the Rector, with a sigh of great relief. ^^| 

" There is nothing worse, uncle. How could it be worse ?" J^H 

" And they turned you out of the army for that I How thankfuV^^H 
I am for belonging to the Giurch 1 You are simply a mattered 

" W*. they turned me out of the army foT rtvaX. 'Hq'N tcn^i-'Ct*?! 
Reasoaias Ihus, be met UsODfiW* Voote o^ ^\.Vi,-»»*-\'^'*'* 
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:s ago," said Madge, who never missed a. cliance of a cat it'" 
Bonny, because he had thrashed her pet Bible-scholar j "he was 
routing about, with his red coat on, for scraps of yellow soap and 
cjuiidle-ends." 

" What a story 1 " cried Cecil, who was Bonny's champion, bang 
his schoolmistress; "I wbh your Dick was half as good a boy. 
He gets honester every day almost, ni send him to you, papa, in 
two seconds, I suppose youll speak to him at the side-door." 

At a ood from her fadier, away she tan, while Madge followed 
slowly to help in the search ; and finding that the boy had lefl tbi ■ 
house, thej' took different paths in the garden to seek him, or 
overtake hnn on his homeward way. In a few moaients Ceci^ M ' 
she passed some laurels, held up her hand to recall her sister, and 
crossed the grass towards her very softly, with linger on lip and a 
mysterious look. 

" Hush ! and come here very quietly," she whispered s " 111 show 
you something as good as a play." Then the two girls peeptd 
through the laurel-bush, and watched with great interest what was 
going on. 

In an alley of the kitchen-garden sat Bonny upon an old sea-tale 
pot, clad in his red coat and white breeches, and deeply meditating. 
Before him, upon an espalier tree, hung a tempting and beauti/ifl 
apple, a scarlet pearmain, with its sleek sides glistening in the slant 
of the sunbeams. 

" V\\ lay you a shilling he steals it," Madge whispered into the 
ear of her sister. " Done," replied Cecil, with her hand before ho 
mouth. Meanwhile Eonny was giving them tlic benefit of bis IfM ' 
of reasoning. His mouth was wide open, and his eyes very brighti 
and his forehead a field of perplexity. 

"They's all agnibhing inihe house," he reflected! "andfi 
ain't been and offered me a bit to-day. There's ever so many " 
on the tree ; and they locked up the scliHery cupboard ; ani' 
on 'em called me a little warmint j and they tuck the key out 
beertap." 

With all these wrongs upward, he Stretched forth his hanc 
.pretty Cecil trembled for her shilling, shillings being very 
with her. But tlie hoy, *Uhout quite having touched UiO . 
drew back his hand ; and that withdrawal perhaps was the tui 
point of his life. 

" He gived me all this," he said, looking at his sleeve : 
on 'cm stitched it up for me ; and they lets me go in and 
out watching ; and twice I'se been out with him, shutting , 
I ^nt. Andf them coorse red apples seldom be wortli atiiig 

Siurdily he arose, and gave a kick at one of the posts 
inple-trec, and set off for Vbt^aVeaa'^T&aa^^anild go, 

—^•" "■■■1 should beuppetmos^. 

darling of lionottr\ 
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hiin. " A Bayard, a Cato, an Aristidcs ! He shall have his apple, 
and he shall have sixpence ; and unlimited faith for ever. Bonny ! 
comi: back, Here's your apple for you, and sixpence ; and what 
would you like to have best in all the world noi 

" To go out shutting with the master, miss." 

"You shall do it; I will speak to papa myself. If you pit 
Miss Madge, pay up your shiUicg. Now come b.ick, Bonny 
master wants you." 

" Vou are a Utile too late for your errand, 1 fear," answered' 
Margaret, pulling her purse out ; " while you were pursuing this 
boy, I heard the sound of a grand arrival" 

" So much the better 1 " cned Cecil, who (like her mother) always 
made the best of things. " Papa has been teasing his gun for aa 
hour. Bonny, run back, and keep old Shot quiet. He wiU break hlj. 
chain, by the noise he makes. You are as bad as he is j and you', 
both shall go." 

The Rector — of all men the most hospitable, though himself 
sober in the morning — revived Captain Chapman, or at least re- 
freshed him, with brandy and biltcrSj after that long ride. And 
keenly heeding all hindrance, in his own hurry to be starting, he 
thought it a very bad sign for poor Alice, that Stephen received no 
CotDKirt from one, nor two, nor even three, large glasses. 

At length they set forth, with a sickly sun shnnkin^ back fr 
ihe promise of the morning, and a vaporous glisten ia the whiC_ 
south-east, looking as watery as the sea. " I tald you so, Steeniff,* 
-said the parson, who knew every sign of the weather among these 
liills; "we ought to have started t^vo hours sooner, If ever we had 
T»el jackets in our life, we shall have them to-day, bold captain," 

" It will bring in the snipes," said the captain, bravely. " We are 
tool the sort of men, 1 take it, to hee^A little sprinkle. Tom, have 
you got my bladder-coat ? " j. 

"All tight, your honour," his keeper replied: and " See-ho 1 *j 
cried Bonny, while the dogs were ranging. i, 

"Where, where, where?" asked the captain, dancing in a breath*', 
less flurry round a tuft of heath. " I can't see him ; where is he, 
toy?" 

" Poke her up, boy," said the Rector ; " surely you would not 
shoot ihc poor thing on her form ! " 

" Let him sit till I see him," cried the captain, cocking bnth hit- 1 
iMrrels ; " now I am ready. 'Where the devil is ' " " 

" She can't tun away," answered Bonny, " because your honour 
^cel be on her whiskers. Ah, there her gooth ! Quick, youl 
Iwauurl" 

And go she did in spite of his honour, and both &c VitAiVc ■sswS. 
(dtcr her ; while the Rector laughed so atUieca-o^sitf^'iJi^^i'*"*-"*- 
for luai to-sluwrt. ^tsi^a'S>3te?ja"'' ■" "^ 
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" Run after him, hoy I Look alive ! " cried the captain. 
him lo go more than fifty yards. You must all have seen how I 
peppered him." 

" Ay, and salted her too, I believe," said the parson : " look along 
the barrel of my gun, and you will see the sail still on her tai^ 
Sleenie ?" 

As he pointed they all saw the gallant hare at a leisurely canter 
crossing the valley, some quarter of a mile below them. 

"What !" cried the Rector j "did you sec that jump? What can 
there be to jump over there?" For puss Jiad made a long bound 
from bank to bank, at a place where tiiey could not see the bottom. 

"Water, if 'e plaiie, sir," answered Bonay; "a girt stramc of 
water corned down that hollow, all of a sudden this mornint ; and 
it hath been growing stronger ever since." 

"Good God !" exclaimed Mr. Hales, dropping his gun. "What 
is the water like, boy f " i 

" I never seed no water Lke it afore. As black as what I do» 
your boots with, sir j but as clear — you can see every stone in it" 

" Then the Lord have mercy on this poor parish ; and especially 
to the old house of Lorraine ! For the Woebum has broken out 

"Why, Rector, you seem in a vety great fright," said Captain 
Chapman, recovering slowly from his sad discomfiture. "Whal 
is the matter about this water? Some absurd old superstition— 15 
not it ?" ■. 

" Superstition or not," Mr. Hales answered shortly, " I must leave 
you to shoot hy yourself, Captain Chapman. I could not fire 
another shot to-iay. It is more than three hundred and fifty yeais 
since this water of death was seen. In my church you may read 
what happened tiien. And not only that, but according totraditioa 
its course runs directly ihrc^Jh our village, and even through BJ 
garden. My people know nolbing about it yet. It may burst npM 
them quite suddenly. There are many obstructions, no doubt, In 
its course, and many hollow places to fill up. But before niaoy 
hours it will reach us. As a question of prudence, I must hasten 
home. Shot, come to heel this moment I" 

" You are right," said the captain ; " 1 shall do the same. Your 
hospitable board will excuse ne to-night. I would much rather ool 
leap the Woebum in the dark." 

With the instinct of a man of the world, he perceived that th< 
Rector, under this depression, would prefer to have no guest. Mo/e- 
over, the clouds were gathering with dark menace over the hill-tops i 
and he was not the man — if such man there be — to find pleasure i« 
a wet day's shooting. 

"No horse has ever vet croswdtim Woebum," Mr. Hales replied 
as iliey all turned homewaTd across fcc a'™j\\\&jK >* -Jm. hill . " '' 
fc^^l^jh^fgends about ttisi^. we W'^e. Tno-i^^- ■^— ^^ 
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leaped it to-day, to-morrow no horse wiU either swim or lea 

Bless my heart ! does it rise like that ? The sooner we get OHl 
;s way the better. What a. pest it will be to you, Rector I Whif 
you never wiU be able to come to the meet, and our opening day i| 
next Tuesday." 

" Steenie," cried the Rector, imbibing hope, "it has not struck n 

hat light before. But it scarcely could ever be the will of tl 

Lord to cut off a parson from his own pack ! " 

" Oh, don't walk so fast ! " shQuted Captain Chapman ; " ones 
neck might be broken down a hill like this. Tom, let me lean on 
your shoulder. Boy, 111 give you sixpence to carry my gun, Tom 
take the flints out, that he mayn't shoot me. Here, Uncle Struan, 
just sit down a minute ; a minute can't make any difference, you 
know." 

" That is true," said the Rector, who was also out of breath. 
" Bonny, how far was the black water come P You seem to know 
all about it." 

" Plaize, sir, it seem to be coming down a hill ; and the 1dd{ 
I looked, the more water was acoming." 

" You little nincompoop I had it passed your own door yet- 
hole, or your cave, or whatever you call it ?" 

" Plaize, sir, it wotn't a runnin' towards I at all. It wor makin' 
a hole in die ground and kickin' a splash up in a fuzzy corner." 

" My poor boy, its com-se is not far from your door ; it may be in 
among your goods, and have droivned your jackass and all, by this 
lime." 

Like an airow from a bow, away went Bonny Aovm the headlong 
bill, having cast down the captain's gun, and pulled off his red coat 
to iTJn the faster. The three men left behind clapped their hands 
to their sides and roared with laugher i at such a pace went the 
\vliite buckskin breeches, through bramble, gorse, heather, over 
rock, sod, and chalk. "What a grand flying shot]" cried the 
Iteeper. 

" Where the treasure is, there will the heart be," said the Rector 
loon as he could speak. " I would give a month's tithes for 
Q good day's rout among that boy's accumulations. He has got the 
Xnost wonderful things, they say ; and he keeps them on shelves, 
like a temple of idols. - What will he do when he gets too big to go 
in at his own doorway ? I am feeding him up with a view to that ; 
mid so are my three daughters." 

" He must be a thorough young thief," said the captain. " In any 
Other parish he would be in prison, I scarcely know which is the 
softer 'beak' — as we are called — you, or Sir Roland." 

"Tom," cried the Rector, "run on before us -, You.OTCjwasvfaiA. 
""■ Inquire where old Nanny Sti^oc \wes, a\. xiveVeaii "A -iv^ 

' MU^itv^tAat Uie flood i& coo^fi uvoftlocx -, %qA>^!><^^«^^ 
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jjmove her things, poor oM soul, if she will let you- help her. Tel! 
her I sent you, and perhaps she will, although she is very hard tg 
deal witli. She has long beeit foretelliog this break of the bounie; 
but the prophets are always the last to set their own affairs in order.'' 

The keeper touched bis bat, and set off. He always attended 10 
the parsons orders more than his own master's. And Mr. Halei 
Eaw from. Che captain's face that he bad ordered things loo freely. 

" Sieeaie, 1 beg your pardon," he said j " 1 forgot for the moment 
that I should have asked you before I despatched your nian lite 
that. But I did it for your own good, because we need no kinget 

" Rector, I am infinitely obleeged to you. To order those tnca \t 
so fatiguing. 1 always want some one to do it for me, And now 
we may go down the bill, I suppose, without snapping all our kneB- 
caps. To go up a liill fast is a very bad thing ; but to go down fut 
is a great deal worse, because you think you can do it" 

" My dear fellow, you may take your time. I will not walk yon 
off your legs, as that ivicked niece of mine did. How arc /Oil 
getting on there now ? " 

" Well, that is a delicate question. Rector. You know what ladies 
are, you know. But I do not see any reason to despair of calling, 
you ' uncle,' in earnest," 

"Haveyou brought the old lady over to your side? Youi 
to be right when that is done," 

" Sbe has been on my side all along, for the sake of 
Ah, how good it is 1 " 

" And nobodycise in the field, ihatwcknowof. Then Li 
hold out so very much longer. Lord bless me ! do you »t 
black hne yonder f " 

" To be sure I Why, it seems lo be moving onward, like i 
snake crawling. And it baa a wliite head. What a wo: 
thing I" ^ 

" It is our first view of the Woebum. Would to heaven ih»l 
were our last one ! The black is the" water, and the white, 1 
pose, is the chalky scum swept before it. It is following 
track, as lava does. It will cross the Coombe road in ab 
minutes. If you want to get home, you must be quick ti 
Never mind the rain: let us run down the hill — or Just si 
half-minute." 

They were sitting in the shelter of a chalky rock, with tlie wD*! 
storm rising from the south behind them, and the drops alxttij 
pattering. On the right hand and on the left, brown ridges, toiy 
rises, and heathery scollops overhanging slidden rubble, nnd tM 
steep zigzags of the sheep, and the rounding away inK, nothing « 
the bill-tops, — all of these were fading into the slaty blue of the raifr 
cloud. Before them spread lot \eagu6a a.ai^rajgues, clear and *u* 
j.Md smiling still, the auHinsnal. \Ka-aq tA *■' "'— ^^ ^^jitm. 
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inmlels here and (here, with darker foliage round them, elbows of 
_cnne distant lane unconsciously prominent, swathes of colour laid 
on broadly where the crops were all alike ; some bold tree of many 
f^es standing on its right to stand j and grey church -towers, far 
asunder, landmarks of a longer view ; in the fading distance many 
things we cannot yet make out ; but hope them to be good and 
'beauteous, calm, and lai^ with human Ufe. 

This noble view expanded always the great heart of the Rector ; 
and he never failed to point out clearly the boundary-line of his 

Cish. He could scarcely make up his mind to miss that oppor- J 
Ity, even now; and was just beginning with a distant fune-riclt, J 
far to the westward under Chancton Ring, when Chapman, havin(flB 
heard it at least seven times, cut him short rather briskly, .^ 

" You are forgetting one thing, my dear sir. Your parish is being 

t in two, while you are dwelling on the boundaries, 

" Steenie, you are right I had. no idea that you had so much 
sense, my boy. You see how the ditches stand all fuU of watei^ so 
as to confuse me. A guinea for the first at the rectory gate I You 
eught to be handicapped. You call yourself twenty years younger, 
don't you ! " 

" "cre's the guinea!" cried Chapman, as the parson set off; 
if you Uke ; only Jet me come down this confounded hill _ 
conatderately." 

Mr. Hales Tound nothing yet amiss with his own premises ; so 
moplc had come to borrow shovels, and whcding-planks, and su-, 
like J but the garden looked so fair and dr^, with its pleasant sIoM 
to the cast, that the master laughed at his own terrors ; until h" 
looked into the covered well, the never-failing black-diamond watei 
down below the tool-house. Here a great cone rose in the middS 
of the well, like a plume of black ostrich j and the place w; " "" 
with hollow noises. 

~ the celery ! " cried the Rector. " Every man and boy,* 
re. 1 won't have my celery washed away, nor my drum '' 
head savoys, nor my ragged Jack. Girls, come out, every one o 
you. There is not a moment to lose, 1 tell you. I never had finer ■' 
stuff in all my life ; and I won't have it washed away, I tell you. 
Her^ you heavy-breeched Dick 1 what the dickens are you gaping 
ot f I shan't gel a thing done before dark, at this rate. Out 01 niy 
way, every one of you. If ye can't stir you stumps, I can." 

With less avail, lilte consternation seized every family in 
West Lorraine. A river, of miraculous birth and power, was 
sweeping down upon all of them. There would never be any dry 
land any more ; all the wise old women had said so. Every- 
body expected to see black water bubbling up under his bed that 
tnghl. 

Meanwhile this beautiful and grand issue o^ "ftift ^wOawtA. ^i*-- 
';*i^*»»«yiiiaJe5tically,obey\nBii\e\a'«'a"\'i.-«'4&'wa^'t>^ 
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of. The gale of the previous night had unsealed the ( . . , 

great waters, forcing the needful air into the duct, and opening 
vaults that stored the rainfall of a hundred hiils and vales. 
Through such a "bower of stalactite, such limpid realms and 
* "' "s enlock'd in caves," Cyrene led her weeping son — 



w, as this cold resisdess flood calmly reclaimed its ancient 
channel, swallowed up Nanny Stilgoe's well, and cut off the Keciof 
from his own church ; as if to encounter its legendary bane, a poor 
young fellow, depressed, and shattered, feeble, and wan, and heavy' 
hearted, was drjtgging his reluctant steps up the valley of the Adur, 
Left on the naked rocks of Spain, conquered, plundered, and balf- 
Itarved, Hilary Lorraine had fallen, with the usual reaction of i 
sanguine teraperametvt, into low spirits and disordered health. So 
that when he at last made his way to Coruima, and found no 
British agent there, nor any one to draw supplies from, nothing 
but the pride of his family kept him from writing to the Count m 
Zatnora. Of writing to England there was no chance. All com- 
munication ran through the channels of the distant and vicWrious 
army. So that he thought himself very lucky (in the present slate 
of his health and fortunes), when the captain of an oil-ship bound 
for London, having lost three hands on the outward voyage, allowed 
him to work his passage. The fare of a landsman in feeble be^lll 
was worth perhaps more than his services ; but the captain wis' 
kindheartea man, and perceived (though he knew not who HilafT 
was) that he had that very common Uiing in those days, a "fifnl 
under a cloud " to deal with. And the gale, which had opened Ike 
Woeburn, shortened Hilary's track towards it, by forcing his shij 
to run for refuge into Shoreham harbour. 

"How shall I go home? What shall I sayf Disgraced, o^ 
graded, and broken down, a stain upon my name and race, 1 ^ 
not fit to enter our old doors. What will my father say to Vitl 
And proud Alice — what will her thoughts be ? " 

With steps growing slower at each weary drag, he crossed 0I( 
bridge of Bramher, and passed beneath the ivied towers of^ 
rivals of his ancestors, and then avoiding Steyning town, he tumW 
up the valley of West Lorraine. And the rain which had coniepn 
at middle-day, and soaked his sailor's slops long ago, now took hiW 
on the flank judiciously. And his heart was so low, that he «* 
ceived it all without talking either to himself or it 

" I will go to the rectory ftrst," he thought ; " Uncle Slruan » 

violent, but he is warm. And though he has three children of his 

own, he loves me much mote than tivj taiher does." 

With this resolution, hetuiaei ow ftvt ■n'fiivi. & 
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e out by the rectory. The lane broke out suddenly into black 
water ; and a tall robust man stood in the twilight, with a heavy 
spade over his shoulder. And Hilary Lorraine went up to him. 

" No, no, my man ; not a penny to spare I " said the Rector in 
anticipation ; "we have a great deal too much to do with our owu 
poor, and with this new trouble especially. The times are hard — 
yes, they always are ; I never knew them otherwise. But an honest 
an always can get good work. Or go and fight for your country, 
le a man. But we can't have any vagrants in my parish." 
" I have fought for my country like a man, Uncle Stnian ; an4. J 
is is all that has come of it." 1 

"Good God, Hilary I" cried the Rector ; and for a long time ha] 
{bund nothing better to say. 

"Yes, Uncle Struan, don't yoa understand? Every one must 
have his ups and downs. I am having a long spell of downs just 

My dear boy, my dear boy I Whatever have you done f " 
Do you mean to throw me over. Uncle Struan, as the rest of 
the world has beautifully done ! Everything sceuis to be upset. 
What is the meaning of this broad, black stream ?" 

" Come into my study, and tell me all. 1 can let you in without 
Mght of your aunt. The shock would be too great for her." 

Hilary followed, without a word. Mr. Hales led him in at the 
window, and warmed him, aad covered him with his own dressing. 
gDwn, Mid watched him slowly recovering. 

" Never mind the tar on your hands ; it is an honest smell," he 
I ; " my poor boy, my poor boy, what you must have been 
through ! " 

" Whatever has happened to me," answered Hilary, spreading his 
thin hands to the fire, " has been all of my own doing, Uncle 
Struan." 

" You shall have a cordial, and you shall tell me all. There, I 
have bolted the door. I am your parson as well as your uncle. 
All you say will be sacred with me. And I am sure you have done 
no great harm after aU. We shall see what your dear aunt thinks 
of it." 

Then Hilary, sipping a little n 
his story ; not telling it brightly, z 
hiding nothing consciously. 

"Do you mean to tell me there is nothing worse than that?" 
asked the Rector, with a sigh of great relief. 

"There is nothing worse, uncle. How could it be worse ?" 
And they turned you out of the army for that ! How thankful 
m for belonging to the Church I You are simply a macivred 
hero." 

" Yes, the/ fomed me out of the a.rmy for that, "fto-w cnvAA-Cns?! 
Ilj^jj^" Jie a f P Q io e thus, he met hisnncWa Vodt. tA yL^.^,ai^'^'-'«'*»' 
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too much for him, He did what many a far greater man, s 
braver hero has done, and will do, when the SOIU is moving. 
bunt into s. hot flood of tears. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

GOING DOWN THE HILI. 

Sir Roland Lorraine was almost as free from superstition as 
need be. To be whollj' quit of that romantic element is a (fc 
advantage still; and excepts a neighbour even now from the gencnl 
neighbourly sympathy. Threescore years ago, of course, that pre- 
judice WIS threefold. 

The swing of British judgment mainly takes magnetic repulst 
from whatever the French are rushing after. When they are Repuh- 
lican, all of us rally for throne and Constitution. When they hsM 
a Parliament, we want none, When they are pressed under einpi*^ 
we ane apt to be glad that it serves them right We know them to 
be brave and good, lovers of honour, and sensitive ; but we cannot 
get over the line between us and them— and the rest of the worl4 
perhaps. 

Whatever might be said or reasoned, for or against the whole oT 
such things, Sir Roland had long made up his mind to be modernie 
and neutral. He hked everybody to speak his best (according » 
self-opinion), and he liked to keep out of the way of them all. and 
relapse into the wiser ages. He claimed his own power to think fof 
himself, as well as the mere right of doing so. And therefore he 
long had been "heterodox" to earnest, right-minded people. 

Never the more, however, could he shake himself free from ill* 
inborn might of hereditary impress. The traditions of bis hWW 
and race had siill some power over him, a power increased by toi( 
seclusion, and the love of hearth and home. Therefore, when 
Trotman was cut off, on his way for his weekly paper, by a gfW' 
black gliding flood, and aghast ran up the Coombe to tell it— Sif 
Roland, while he smiled, felt strange misgivings creeping coldly- 

Allce, a sweet and noble maiden, on the tender verge of wonwB- 
hood, came to her father's side, and led him back to his favourile 
book-room. She saw that he was at the pohit of trcmblisjl 
although he could still command his nerves, unless he began » 
think of them. Dissembling her sense of ^ this, she sat byth 
lire, and waited for him. — 

"My darling, we have had a very happy time," he began a 
to say to her ; " you and 1, (or tuan-j •j&xss, w^Wl-j, one aooth 
- "To be sure we have, father. tiniVTneKi\Na^i«^M"-' 
■fiwuai]}' more years yct." 
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Her father saw by the firelight the sadness in her eyes ; and li 
1 put some gaiety into his own, or tried. 

" Lallie, you have brighter things before you — a bouse of yoi 
own, and society, and the grand world, and great shining." 

" Elxcellent things, no doubt, my father ; but not to be compar( 
with you and home. Have I done anything to vex you that yo| 
talk like this to me?" 

" Let me see. Come here and show me. There are few ihinj 
I enjoy so much as being vexed by you." 

" There, papa, you are in a hurry to have your usual laugh at me. 
> You shall have no material now. ' I knows what is right, and I 
means to do it'— as themau said to me at the turnpike-gate, when 
[ he made me pay twice over. Consider yourself, my darling father, 
I saddled for all your life with me." 

Sir Roland loved his daughter's quick bright turns of love, 
I filial passion when her heart was really moved. A thousand i 
I plex moods and longings played around or pierced her then, 
I all controlled, or at least concealed, by an English lady's quietuSlc. 
Alice was so like himself, that he always knew what she would 
think ; and he tried his best to follow the zigzag flash of feminine 
; feeling. 

, " My dear chUd," he said at last : " something has been too much 
for you. Perhaps that foolish fellow's story of this mysterious water. 
A gross CKaggeration, doubtless. The finny tribe fast sticking by 
the Bills in the nest of the wood-pigeon. Many come up! Lei us 
,Ke tnese wonders. The moon is at the full to-niglw ; and 1 hear 
JIO rain on the windows now. Go and fetch ray crabslicfc, darling." 

" Oh, may I come with you, papa ? Do say yes, I shall lie 
awake all night, unless I go. The moon is sure to clear the storm 
off; and I will wrap up so throughly." 

" Bui you cannot wrap up your fec-t, dear child ; and the roads are 
continually flooded now." 

" Not on the chalk, papa ; never on the chalk, except in the very 
iollow places. Besides, 1 will put on my new French clogs. They 
can't be much less than six inches thick. I shall stand among the 

i deluge high enough for the fish to build their nests on me." 
" Daughter of folly, and no child of mine, go and put your clogs 
on. We will go out at the eastern door, to arouse no curiosity." 
As (he master and his daughter passed beneath the astrologer's 
, tower, and left the house by his private entrance, they could not 
help thinking of the good old prince, and his kind anxiety about 
tlieni. To die best ofthelr knowledge, the wise Agasicics had never 
heard of the Wocburn ; or perhaps his mind had been so much 
engrossed with the comet that he look no heed ot k. hiA. ■esra^Vb. 
his time, this stranee river was legendarj a.s ftve W\4^av^^- 

■ ■ ' „. .J._ .\,.. ™ Alt -was. ^^\i - *a 
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-Tie long-chained hill, with its level outline stretching t , 

south of east, afforded play for the glancing light of a watery and 
laborious moon. Long shadows, laid in dusky bars, or cast in heavy 
masses where the hollow land prevailed for them, and misty columns 
hovering and harbouring over tree-clumps, and gleams of quiet jight 
pursuing avenues of opening — all of these, at every step of deep 
descent, appeared to flicker like a great ilag waving. 

"What a very lovely night I How beautifully the clouds lie!" 
cried Alice, being apt to kindle rashly into poetry : " they softly put 
themselves in rows, and then they float towards the moon, and catch 
the silver of her smile — oh, why do they do that, papa?" 

"Because the wind is west, my dear. Take care ; you are on a 
great fiint I fear. You are always cutting your boots out." 

" No, papa, no. I have got you this time. That shows how 
much you attend to me. I have got my great French clogs on." 

" Then how very unsafe to be looking at the moon ! Lean on me 
steadily, if you must do that. The hill is slippery with slime on the 
chalk. You will skate away to the bottom, and leave me mourning." 

" Oh, how I should love to skate, if ladies ever could do such a 
thing ! I can slide very nicely, as you know, papa. Don't vou 
think, after all this rain, we are sure to have a nice cold winter?" 

"Who can tell, Lallie? I only hope not. You children, with 
your quick circulation, active limbs, and vigorous lungs, are always 
longing for frost and snow. But when they come, you get tired of 
them, within a week at the utmost. But in your selfish spring oflife 
you forget all t(ie miseries of the poor and old, or even young folk 
who are poor, and the children starving everywhere^ And the price 
of vH food is now most alarming." 

" I am sure I meant no harm," said Alice ; " one cannot always 
think of everything. Papa, do you know that you have lately t.ikcn 
to be very hard on me ?" 

" Well now, everybody says that of me," Sir Roland answered 
thoughtfully ; " 1 scarcely dreamed that my fault was that. But out 
of many mouths I am convicted. Struan Hales says it ; and so 
does ray mother. Hilary seemed to imply it also, at the time when 
he lost was heard of. Mine own household, Trotman, Mrs, Pipkins, 
and that charitable Mrs. Merryjack, have combined to take tht 
same view of me. There must be truth in it. I cannot make head 
against such a cloud of witnesses. And now Alice joins them. 
What more do I want ? I must revise my opinion of myself and 
confess that I am a hard-hearted man." 

This question Sir Roland debated with himself, in a manner which 
had long been growing upon him, in the gathering love of solitude^ 
Being by nature a man with a most extraordinary love of justing 1("~ 
found it hard (as such rare men do) to be perfectly sure auout i ■" 
Wealways desiredtolDolcatasiibjectfromevayim^ijiili 
IfCccding (lilt«^^^ *>* " ^'— ^-^*- ' 
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QonsideratiDn, yet frankly open (like a woodcock roasting) to any- 
thing good put under him, Nobody knew him ; but he did his best 
when he thought of that matter, to know himself. 

Now, his daughter allowed him to follow out his meditation 
quietly ; and then she said as they went down the hill, warily 
heeding each other's steps— 

" Papa, I beg you particularly to pay no attention whatever to 
your own opinion, or any other opinion iu the world, except perhaps, 

at least, perhaps " 

" Perhaps that of Alice." 

" Quite so, papa. About my own affairs my opinion ii 
value : but about yours, and uie family in general, it is really-J 
something." ' 

" Wisest of our race, and bravest, you are rushing into the walerS 
darling— stop ; you have forgotten what we came for. We cal 
to see the Woeburn, and here it is ! " 

"Is this it? And yesterday I walked across this very plac 
Oh, what a strange black river ! " 

As Alice drew suddenly back and shuddered, Sir Roland Lorrai 
threw his left arm round her, without a word, and looked at h( 
The light of the full moon fell on her face, through a cleft of jagge| 
margins, and the shadow of a branch that had lost Its leaves lay or 
her breast, and darkened it. 

"Why, Laliie, you seem to be quite frightened," her father saim 
after waiting long ; " look up at me, and tell me, dear." 

" No, I am not at all frightened, papa, but perliaps I a 
cut of sphits." 

" Why ?" asked Sir Roland ; " you surely do not pay heed toij 
Old rhymes and sill^ legends. I call this a fine and very lively^ 
Vater. I only wish it were always here." 

" Oh, papa, don't say that, I implore you. And I felt you shiver 
Vhen you saw it first. You know what it means for our family, — 
loss of life once, loss of property twice, and the third time the loss 
of honour, — and with that, of course, our extinction." 
I » Yon little goose, none can lose their honour without dishonour- 
able acts. Come, Miss Cassandra ; of the present Lorraines — a 
Very narrow residue — who is to be distinguished thus ?" 

" Father, you know so much more than I do ; but I thought 
\haX many people were disgraced, without having ever deserved it." 
" Disgraced, my darling ; but not dishonoured. What could 
disgrace ever be to us ?^a thing that comes and goes according to 
'"the fickle season— a result of the petty human weather, a ' ' 
anelancholy water is of the larger influence." 

" Papa, then you own that il is melancholy. That v. 
1 wanted you to do. You always take things so differently froJ 
everybody else, that I be^an to think you wouVd \q(J«. v,^iv ■*»,■;. * 
"■'■'' ' desirable waterin^^-waxcr." 
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ltd! done, LalUe ! The command of language U _ . .„ 
gifU But the want of it leads to still finer issues. This watcnng- 
w.iter seems inclined to go on for a long time watering." 

" Of course, it must go flowing, flowing, until its time is oi'er," 

" Lallie, you have, among many other gifts, a decided turn lac 
epigram. You scarcely could have described more tersely llie 
tendencies of water. I firmly believe that this stream will go on 
flowing and flowing, until it quite stops." 

"Papa, you are a great deal too bad. You must perceive llul 
you are so even by the moonlight. I say the mast sensible things 
ever tboughl of, and out of them you make nonsense. Now lei 
me have my turn. So please you, have you thought of bridges! 
How is our butcher to come, or our miller, our letters, or even ow 
worthy beggars f We are shut off in front. Without building a 
boat can I ever hear even unde Struan preach f Hark ! I heut 
something like him." 

"You frivolous Lallis I you are too bad. I cannot permit sucb 
views of things." 

"Of course, papa, I never meant that. Only please to listen." 

The dark and deep stream, which now had ^own to a width d 
some twelve yards perhaps, was gUding swiftly, but without i, 
roiirmur, towards the broad and watery moon. On the right-hand 
side, steep scars of chalk, shedding gleams of white rays, made 
the hollow places darker ; while on the other side, furay lummoclK, 
patches of briar, and tufted fallows spread the many-pointed light 
among their shadows jusdy. 

" Please to listen," again said Alice, shrinking from her father, 
lest shemight be felt to tremble. " Whataplaintive,lhriUingsoundi 
It must be a good banshee, I am sure ; a banshee that biows how 
good we are, and protests against our extinction, There it is ag aia 
—and there seems to be another wail inside of it." '^ 

"A Chinese puizle of noises, Lallie, and none of them 
musical. Your ears are keener than mine, of course : but 
extinct of romance, I should say that I heard a donkev brayi 

" Papa, now I papa, if it comes to that— and I said it wi 

Uncle Struan's voice I But I beg his pai^don, quite down on my knees, 
if you think that it can be a donkey." 

" 1 am saved all the trouble of thinking about it. There he is, 
looking hard at us 1 " 

'' Oh no, papa, he is not looking hard at us. He is looking most 
sofUy and sadly. What a darling donkey 1 and big nose is like a 
snowdrop I " 

Clearly in the moonlight shone, on the opposite bank of the Woe- 
burn, the nose of Jack the donkey. His wailings had been cooiing 
long, and his supplications rising ; he was cut off from his borne, 
and fodder, and wholly beloved Bonny. And the wail insidp a waii 

jjf.vjIJC'C ftad described i\ — viaa \he v>mt^ q( tUe 9(mfJ£H^^^H 
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responsive to the forlorn appeal of Jack. On the hriok of the croi 
dividing water they must have been for a long time striding up and 
down, over against each other, stretching fond noses vainly forward, 
and outvying one another in the luxury of poetic woe. 

" Don't say a word, papa," whispered Alice ; " the boy cannot see 
us here behind this bush, and we can see him beautifully in the 
moonlight. I want to know what he will da, so much." 

" I don't see what he can do except howl," Sir Roland answered 
Quietly ; " and certainly he seems to possess remarkable powers in 

" Bo-hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo 1 " wept Bonny in confirmation of this 
opinion ; and " eke-haw, eke-haw," from a nose of copious pathos, 
formed the elegiac refrain. Then having exhausted the wdi of 
weeping, the boy became fitter for reasoning. He wiped his eyes 
with his scarlet sleeves, and stretched forth his arms reproachfully, 

■' Oh Jack, Jack, Jack, whatever have I done to you ? all the 
crumb of the loaf you had, and the half of the very lost orchard 1 
run, and the prime of old Nanny's short-horns, and if you wasn't 
pleased, you might a' said so all die morning. Jack. There's none 
jn all the world aa knoweth what you and I be, hut one another. 
And there is none as careth for either on us, only you and me. 
Jack. Don't 'ee. Jack, don't 'ee go and run away. If 'ee do, I'll 
give the thieves all as we've collected, and the rogues as calls us 
two waggahones." 

"My poor boy," said Sir Roland Lorraine, suddenly parting the 
bush between them, in fear of another sad boo-hoo — for Bonny had 
stirred his own depths, so that he was quite ready to start again — 
" my poor boy, you seem to be very unhappy about your donkey.'' 

Bonny made answer to never a word. This woe belonged only 
to Jack and himself. They could never think of being meddled 

" Bonny," said Alice, in her soft sweet voice, and kindly touchi 
him, as he turned away, "do you wish to know how to rec" 
your Jack ? Would you go a, long way to get him back again ? 

" To the outermost end of the world, Miss, if the whole of 
way wor fuzz-bush. Miles and miles us have gone a'ready." 

"You need not go quite to the end of the world. Instead of 
going up and down these banks, keep steadily up the water. In 
about a mile you will come to its head, if what 1 have heard of it is 
true ; then keep well above it, and round the hill, and you will meet 
the white-nosed donkey." 

" Hee-haw 1 " said Jack from the opposite bank, rot without a 
whisk of tail. Then the boy, without a word of thanks, by reason 
of incredulity, whistled a quick reply, and set off to test this 
doubtful theory. 

" Observe now the bliss of possessing a donkey," Sir Roland 
to meditate ; " I am not at all akiSEul m -a&'iA'^^ -«V«fe*3. 
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Mien, or leaden, or wooden, or even as described by_ vClian, 
contempt to which Ihey are bom, proves \a my mind that I 
do not deserve it ; or otherwise how would they get it? MyB 
tence is clumsy. My idea — if there be one — has not manag^ 
express itself. I hear the white-nosed donkey in the disq 
braying at me, with an overpowering echo of contempt I 
■unequal to this contest Let me withdraw to my book-room." 

" Indeed, papa, you will do nothing of the sort. You a 
withdrawing to your book-room ; and even I must not comej 
and what ^ood ever comes of it ? You must, if you please, im 
up your mind to meet things very differently. And only thinkj 
l<Mig it is since we have heard of poor Hilary 1 There are t 
coming, overwhelming troubles, on all with the name or '. 
Lorraine, as sure as I stand, my dear father, before you." 

"Then I pray you to stand behind me, Alice. What a 
pulsive child it is I And the moonlight, my darling, has had a 
effect,' as it always has, wonderfully on such girls. You J 
worked yourself up, Lallie; I can see it My pet, I i 
you carefully. 

" What a mistake you make, papa I I never do anything of the 
sort You seem to regard me as anybody's child, to be reasoned 
with, out of a window. I may be supposed to say foohsh things, 
and to imagine all sorts of nonsense ; and, of course, I cannot 
reason, because it is not bom with us. And then, when 1 try, I 
bave no chance whatever ; though perfect justice is my aim ; and — 
who comes Ungeriag after me ? " 

"Your excellent father," Sir Roland answered, kissing away his 
child's excitement. " Your loving father does all this, my pel, and 
brings you quite home to stem reason. And now he will take you 
home to your home. You have caught the sad spirit of the donkey, 
peeling ; you long to go up and down this water, with some one to 
bewail you on the other side." 

" Yes, papa, so 1 do. You are so clever I But 1 think I should 
go down and up, papa ; if the quadruped you are thinking of went 
up and down." 

" Now Lallie ] " he said ; and he said no mora For he knew 
that she hinted at Stephen Chapman, and wanted to fight her own 
battle against him, now that she was in the humour. The father 
was ready to put off the conflict— as 
and he led his dear child up the hill, or let her lead him pcac 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

THE PLEDGE OF A LIFE. 

ThkKE days of gloom aod storm ensued upoii the outbreak of the4 
Water ; while the old house at the head of the Coombe in happy « 
ignorance looked down upon its hercditiuy foe. But dark fore- 
boding and fine old stories agitated the loyal hearts of the domestics 
of the upper concIave,^that ancient butler Onesimus Binns, Mrs. 
Pipkins, and Mrs. Merryjack. With such uneasy feeling prevalent 
in the higher circle, nothing short of terror, or even pajuc, could be 
expected among the inferior dignitaries, now headed by John Trot- 
man. This young man had long shown himself so ambitious and 
aggressive, even " cockroaching as Mrs, Merryjack said, " on the 
inost sacred rights of his betters," that the latter had really but one 
course left— to withdraw to their upper room, and exclude " ai! as 
didn't know how to behave Iheirselves." 

Of these unhappily there were too many ; and they seemed to 
enjoy themselves more freely after their degradation. For Trotioan 
(though rapid of temper, perhaps, and given to prompt niovetnents 
of the foot) was nut at all bad (when allowed his own way), and 
never kicked anybody who offered to be kicked. So with his 
dictatorship firmly estabUshed in the lesser lower regions he became 
the most affable of mankind, and read all the crimes of the county 
to the maids and drew forth long sighs of delicious horror, that his 
own brave self might console them. And now, when they heard of 
the sombre Woebum, with its dismal legend, enhanced by ghastly 
Utterances of ancient Nanny Stilgoe, and tidings brought through 
wailing winds of most appalling spectres, the stoutest heart was 
agitated with mysterious terror. At the creak of a door or the flit 
of a shadow, the rustle of a dry leaf, or the waving of a window- 
blind, the hoot of an owl, or even the silent creep of gloomy evening 
•— " My goodness, Mary Ann, what was that ? " Or, " Polly, co"-"" 
closer, I hear something ; " or, " Jane, do 'ee look behind the ph 
screen ;" and then with one voice, "John, John, John, come down ; 
that's a dear man, John!" Such was the state of the general nerve, 
■s proved by many a special appeal from kitchen, back-kitchen, antl 
■Ciuleiy, pantry, terrible cellar, or lonesome wash-house ; and the 
best of everything was kept for John. 

Even in the world of finer, feebler, and more foreign Engjiah ; In. 
dining-room, drawing-room, parlour, andbooV-TQom, asiS.isi'j\'**^''* 
chancier, a. mild uneasiness prevailed, and a ae.ivsc o^ ctW wiswyi^. 
',Rdy Valeria, most of ail, who carried consCTvaMvsim. wAs ?'^^k 
U.iliat troublous days were mmin", and n,\TOr,« \ovi^e&'w> "^^"^^ 
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in peace ; or at any tatc she said so. £ut with her keen n 
legal insight, she was bound to perceive that the authorizeil version 
of the other world is demgcratic ; as might be that of this world if 
Cliristianity made Christians. Therefore her ladyship preferred W 
wait. Things might get better ; and they could scarcely get worse. 
She hada good deal to see to and settle among things strictly|vislble, 
and she threatened everybody with her decease ; but did not prepare 

Sir Roknd Lorraine, on the other hand, paid little heed, of hi* 
own accord, to superstitious vanities. He found a good many in- 
stances, iu classic, Persian, and llahan literature, of the outbreak of 
underground waters ; and there it was always a god who caused it 
— either by chasing river. nymphs, or by shining the power of a 
horse's heels, or from benevolent motives, and a desire to water 
gardens. Therefore Sir Roland gathered hope. He had not 
invested his mind as yet in implicit faith in anything ; but ratho 
was inclined to be tolerant, and tentative, and difRdent of his owa 
opinions. And these not being particularly strong, self-assertive; M 
self-important, and not being founded on any rock, but held on llie 
briefest building-lease, their owner, lease-holder, or tenant-at-wiUi 
was a very pleasant man to talk with. 

That means, of course, when he could be got to talk. And Ita 
and less could he be got to talk, as the few people who had Ihe 1^ 
to Ills liking dropped off ; and no others came. Never, even in iiis 
brightest days, had he been wont to sparkle, flash, or even glow, in 
converse. He simply had a soit large way of listening, and a sa\<^ 
dry knack of so diverting serious thought, that genial minds went 
roving, But now his own mind had grown more and more accuS" 
tomed to go a-roving ; and thu'jgh, having never paid any attentitt 
to questions of science, or ' even to the weather (now graduallj 
becoming one of them), he could not satisfy himself about tli( 
menacing appearance ; in a verv few hours he buried the portent 
in a still more portentous pile of books. 

But Alice, though fond of reading and of meditating In her litlk 
way, was too full of youth and of healthy life, to retire into lis 
classic ages of even our English language. Her delight was rath" 
in the writers of the day, so many of whom were making themselves 
the writers of all future days — Coleridge, Wordsworth, CarapUl 
and above all others, the "Wizard of the North," whose Uv*. « 
romance and legend were a spur that raised the clear spirit of Mrc 

On the third day from the Woeburn'a rise, she sat in her airdcfl 
bower, absorbed in her favourite " Lady of the Lake." Her Dowcr 
though damp and mossy, and dishevelled by the storms of autumn, 
was still 3 pleasant place to rest in, when the view was cleitT ^ 
bright. The fairest view, however, now, and ihe most attracUrt 
study, ii-ere not of flower, and tree, and landscape, but of face anj 
Uie face of AUce \.oiia' ' . .. .^. 
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j^^c tIiou{Eht ; and theperfect maiden form inspired by the rouseJ^^E 
nobility of the mind. The hair, in lines of flowing softness faUen 
back, disclosed the clcu tranquilhty of fcrciiuad, in contrast wTtb (lie 
quick tremor oflip, andtbe warmth that tinted, now and then, the 
delicate moulding of bright youngcheeks. And as the sweet face, 
more and more lit up with sequent thought, and bowed with the 
flitting hamage of a reader, genial tears for dead and buried love, 
and grief, and gallantry arose, and glistened in dark gtCT eyes, and 
hung like the gem that quivers in the lashes of the sun-dew. ^^ 

"Plaize, Miss Halice, my kddy desireth to see you,, to wonst, if '^H 
you plaize, Miss." ^^| 

Thus spake the pracljcal, and in appearance most unpocticajj ^^| 
Trotman, glancing at Alice, and then at her book, with mora ^H 
curiosity than he durst convey. " Please to say chat I will be with 
her as soon as I can finish some important work," she answered, 
speedily qucQching Trotman's hope of finding out what she was 
reading, so as to melt the housemaids tiierewith at night '" Well, 
she always were a rum un," he muttered in his disappointment, as 
he returned to his own little room, which he always called hia 
"study;" "the captain will have to stand on his head to pkase her, 
or I'm mistaken. Why, a body scarce dare look at her. Sooner 
him than me, say I ; although she is such a booty. 13ut the old un 
will give her her change I hope." 

Meanwhile llie young lady (unloved of Trotman, because she 
held fast by old Mr, Binns) put aside, with a sigh, both the poem 
and her own poetic dreamings, and proved that her temper, now- 
ever strong, was sweet and Targe and well controlled, by bridling 
her now closed lips from any peevish exclamation. She waited a 
little time, until the glow of her cheeks abated, and the sparkle of 
bcr eyes was tranquil, and thea she put her pretty hat on (deep 
brown, trimmed with plumes of puce), and thinking no more of 
herself than that, set forth to encounter her grandmother. 

Ky this time Alice Lorraine had grown, from a sensitive spirited 
nrl, bto a sensitive spirited woman. The things which sbe used to 
think and feel to be right, she was growing to know to be right ; and 
the fleeting of doubt from her face was beginning to form the 
Boft expression. That is to say — if it can be described, and happily 
it never can be — goodwill, largeness of heart, rich mercy, sympathy 
and quick tenderness combined with grace and refinement, toward 
tlie perfection of womanly countenance. 

So, whatever there was to be done, this Alice was always quite.l 
ready to do it. She had not those oudels for her active mo»J" 
which young ladies have at the present day, who find or form a 
unknown quantity of most pressing dutici, " Oh no, I have no tim. 
fo marry anybody." they exclaim in a breathless manner \ " if I did 
I must either neglect my district, or my tiatvnalV^s^ai^r 

"^ '''^~ 'AiKi' nwthet district, duOt-ww^ 5«fti 
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tnicroscope ; and what was even worse, she had no holy piij 
guide htT thoughts, no tetts to work in moss and sago, nor evt 
croquet. Whatever she did, she had to do without any rush! 
feminine mind into masculine channels prepared for it ; — ^ 
without any partnership of dear and good companions. S' 
fight before her was to be fought out by herself alone. 

This was the last quiet day of her life ; the last day for th^ 
of little things ; the last day of properly feeding her pets, her pfl 
and tame hares, and pigeons, self-important robins (perched' 
their own impudence), and sweedy trustful turtle-doves, that ha 
dre.im of evil. She fed them all ; and if it were not her last dayof 
feeding them, it was the last time she could feed them happily, and 
without envying their minds. 

This was that important work, which she was bound to attend \a, 
before she could hurry to the side of her grandmother. That fipi! 
old lady always made a point of sendingfor Alice, whenever shejcnew 
her need — or rather, without knowing, needed the relief of a little 
explosion. Her dignity strictly barred this outlet towards those 
creatures of a lower creation, who had the bliss of serring her. 
To all such people she was most forbearing, in a large and libtrai 
Style ; because it must be so impossible for them at all to under- 
stand her. And, for this courteous manner, every woman in the 
place disliked her. The men, however, having slower perception!, 
thought that her ladyship was quite right. They could niaU 
allowances for her— that they could ; and after all, if you come lo 
think of it, the " femmel " race was most aggravating. So ^^i 
listened to what the women had to teU ; and without contradicliOB 
wisely let female opinion waste itself. 

Lady Valeria Lorraine, though harassed and weakened by 
rheumatism and pain of the nerves (which she sternly attributed W 
the will of God and the weather), stili sat as firmly erect as ever, 
and still exacted, by a glance alone, all those little attentions which 
she looked so worthy to receive. The further she became remowi 
from the rising generation, the greater was the height of contempt 
from which she deigned to look down upon it. So that Alice used 
to say to her father sometimes, " I wonder whether I have any 
right to exist. Grandmamma seems to think it so impertinent of 
nie." " One thing is certain," Sir Roland answered, with a qid« 
smile at his favourite ; "and that is, that you cannot exist withoiil 
impertinence, my dear." 

This fine oldlady was dressed with her usual taste and elaboration! 
no clumsy chits would she have to help her, during the three hou 
occupied, by what she termed, most truly, her "devotions." " 
wore a maroon-coloured velvet gown of the softest and richestr 
trimmed, not too profusely, with exquisite point-lace j while " 
of (he same lace, wilh. dovft-colouted ribbon, at the 
" dwas fiuiTOsSeiby ftebeam^j o^\vot ^— ^^*— • 
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many other small crotchets, she held that brilliants did 

very old lady ; and she wore no jewels, except a hoop of magnificent 
jKarls with a turquoise setting, to preserve her ancient wedding- 
lii^. And now, s.s her grandchild entered quietly, she was a little 
displeased at delay, and feigned to hear no entrance, 

■' Here I am, grandmamma, if you please," said Alice, after three 
it gracefui curtseys, which she was always conuiianded to make, 
and made with much private amusement ; " will you please to look 
roundj grandmanuna, and tell me what you want of me ? " 

" I could scarcely have dreamed," answered Lady Valeria, slowly j 
turning towards her grandchild, and smiling with superior dignity,' J 
" that any member of our family would use the very words of the 1 
down in the ring. But, perhaps, as I always try to think, you are J{ 
more to be pitied than condemned. Partly through your own fault, 
ind partly through peculiar circumstances, you have lost those 
advantages which a young lady of our house is entitled to. You 
have never been at Court ; you have seen no society ; you have 
never even been in London ! 

Alas I it is all too true, grandmamma. But how often have 
told me that I never must hope, in this degenerate age, to find 
any good model to imitate 1 And you have always discouraged me, 
by presenting yourself as the only one for me to follow," 

'^Yon are quite right," said the ancient lady, failing to observe 
the turn of thought, as Alice was certain that she would do, else 
scarcely would she have ventured it ; " but you do not make the 
most of even that advantage. You can read and write, perhaps 
better than you ought, or better than used to be thought at all 
needful ; but you cannot come into a room, or make a tolerable 
curtsey : and you spend all your time with dogs, and poets, and 
barrows of manure, and htOe birds ! " 

" Now really, madam, you are too hard upon me. I may have 1 
liad a barrow-load of poets ; but more than a month ago, you gave J 

'ersthat 1 was not to have one bit mort of manure." ¥ 

Certainly 1 did, and high time it was. A young gentlewoman -l 
to dabble in worms, and stable-stuff, and filthiness I However, I 
I did not send for you to speak about such little matters. What I J 
have to say is for your own good ; and I will trouble you not to bo"! 
|)laying witli your hands, but just listen to me." I 

'' 1 beg yoiu: pardon," said Alice, gently ; " I did not know J 
I was moving my hands. I will hsten, without doing that any I 

" Now, my dear child," began Lady Valeria, being softened by J 
[be dutiful manner and sweet submission of the girl; " whatever i 
'c do is for your own good. You are not yet old enough to judgaj 
'hat things may pro6t, and what may hurt you. Even I, who haitP 
p«i brought up in a wholly superior manner, could not at fc- — 
.1 . .i.. _r -"iy[|iiug. 1 was ready Xo \ic\kA.\(4'^ 
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people i aUhougb I had seen a goad deal of the world. And y 
who have Been nothing, must be otUj' ton glad to do the sir 
You know quite well, what has long been settled, between yon/ 
dear father and myself, about what is to be dnne with you." 
— "" be done with mel" exclaimed poor Ahcc, despite h« 
, . to hold her tongue. "To be done with me ! As if I sreie 
B bundle of rags, to be got rid of I " 

PProudcr and handsomergirls than you," answered Lady Valeria, 

""ctly — for she loved to provoke her grandchild, partly liecause ft 
was so hard to do — "have become bundles of rags, by indulging 
just such a temper as yours is. You will now have the goodness 
to listen to me, without any vulgar excitement Your marriage 
with Captain Chapman has for a very long time been agreed upon. 
It is high time now to appoint the day. Sir Remnant Chapman 
has done me the honour of a visit upon that subject H' Is 
certainly a man of the true old kind ; though his birth is compara- 
tively recent. I was pleased with him ; and I have pledged mj"'*' 
to the marriage, within three months from this day." 

"It cannot be I it shall not be! You may bury 
marry me. Who gave you the right to sell me ? And who 
me to be sold? You sdiish, cold-hearted — no, I beg your 
I know not what I am saying." 

" You may well fall away, child, and cower like that ; whf 
have dared to use such dreadful words. No, you may c 
yourself, as you please. I am. not going to give you any 
salts, or ring, and make a scene of it That ts just what you 
like ; and to be pelted afterwards. I hope you have not nurt , 
self, so much as you have hurt me perhaps, by your violent 
of self-control. I am not an old woman — as you were going to'l 
me — but an elderly lady. And I have Uved indeed to be loo ' 
when any one descended from me has ao little good blood in hei ii» 
10 call her grandmother an old woman I " 

" I am very, very, sorry," said Alice, with catches of breatli, W 
she spoke, and afraid to trust herself y^l to rise from the chair, mM 
which she had fallen ; " I used no such words, that I can reraemiW' 
But I spoke very rudely, I must confess, 1 scarcely know what 1 
am to do, when I hear such dreadful things ; unless 1 bite my 
tongue off." 

" I quite agree with you. And I believe it is the ven- >—■ ■'•'-■ 
all young people can do. But I strive to make even* ■' " 
you, because you have been so very badly brought up. 
to this window, child, and look out Tut, lut— ii. 
What are young gkls made of now ? White sugar in.. ._ ^^ 
cup. Now if the result of your violence allows you to sec 
at all, perhaps you will tell me what that black line Is, amai 
tough ground, at the bovtom oT tt\e i\\ll. To we it ja — -^— '- 
tt3am such a very D\d wottawP 
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" Why, of course, it is the Woebum, madam, H has been thei 
for three days." 

" You know what it means ; and you calmly tell me 

" I know that it means harm, of course. But I really could not 
help its coming. And it has not done any harm as yet. 

" No, Alice, it waits its due time, of course. Three months !s its 
time, I believe, for running, before it destroys the family. Your 
marriage affords the only chance of retrieving the fortunes of this 
house, so as to defr disasters. Three months, therefore, is the 
longest lime to which we can possibly defer it. How many limes 
have we weakly allowed you to slip out of any certain day. But 
now we have settled that you must be Mrs. Chapman by the 15th 
of January at the ialest." 

" Oh. grandmamma, to think that I ever should live to be called 
Mrs. Ciiapman." 

"The name is a very good one, Alice, though it may not sound 
very romantic. But poor Sir Remnant, 1 fear, is unlikely to last 
for a. great time longer. He seemsd so bent, and his sight so bad, 
and requiring so much refreshment I And then, cf course, you 
would be Lady Chapman if you care about such trifles." 

" It is a piteous prospect, madam. And I think Captain Chap- 
man must be older than his father. You know (he old picture, 
'The Downhill of Life;' the excellent and affectionate couple, 
descending so nicely hacd-in-hand. Well, I should illustrate that 
at once. I should have to lead my — no, I won't call him husband — 
but my tottering partner down the hill, wheneycr we came to see 
you and papa. Oh, that would be so interesting ! " 

"You silly child, you might do much worse than that. Lady de 
Lampnor has promised most kindly to sec to your outfit in London. 
But I cannot talk of that at present. I'here now you may go, I 
have told you all," 

" Thank you, grandmamma. But, if you please, I have not told 
you all, nor half. It need not, however, take veiy long. It is just 
this. No power on earth shall ever compel nie to marry Stephen 
Chapman ; unless, indeed it were so to happen " 

"You disobedient and defiant creature — unless what shot 
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1 even the honour, of the LorrainaJ 
required it. But of that I seo no possibility at alL At present ft 
seems to be nothing more than a small and ignominious scheme. 
More and more I despise and dislike that heroic officer. I wiil not 
be sqcriticed for nothing ; and I have not the smallest intention of 
being the purchase-money for old acres," 

"After that I shall leave you to your father," answered Lady 
Valeria, growing tired. " It may ajnuse you to talk so largely, 
snd perhaps for the moment relieves you. "BMt'^aOT wctSv ^^-^-Si. 
■MSMttdiiidiaaade^caaiiottiia atentya g^Siaau TftjowCTg ^ 
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" Well done, Lallie 1 The command of language is , 

gift. But the want of it leads to still finer issues. This watt^g- 
water seems inclined to go on for a long time watering." 

" Of course, it must go flowing, flowing, unti! its time is over," 

" Lallie, you have, among many other gifts, a decided turn for 
epigram. You scarcely could have described more tersely the 
tendencies of water. I firmly believe that this stream will go on 
flowing and Sowing, until it quite stops." 

"Papa, you are a great deal too bad. You must perceive that 
you are so even by the moonlight. 1 say the most sensible things 
ever [bought of, and out of them you make nonsense. Now kt 
me have my turn. So please you, have you thought of bridges? 
How is our butcher to come, or our miller, our letters, or even our 
worthy beggars f We are shut off in front. Without building n 
boat can 1 ever hear even uncle Struan preach? Hark 1 I bear 
something like him." 

" You frivolous Lallie 1 you arc too bad. I cannot permit such 
views of things." 

" Of course, papa, I never meant that. Only please to listen." 

The dark and deep stream, which now had ^own to a width of 
some twelve yards perhaps, was gliding swiftly, but wiihoul h 
murmur, towards the broad and watery moon. On the right-hand 
side, steep scars of chalk, shedding gleams of white rays, made 
the hollow places darker ; while on the other side, furzy tummocks, 
patches of briar, and tufted fallows spread the many-pointed light 
among their shadows justly. 

" Please to listen," again said Alice, shrinking from her father, 
lest she might be felt to tremble. " What a plaintive, thrilling sound ! 
It must be a good banshee, I am sure ; a banshee that knows how 
good we are, and protests against our extinction. There it is again 
— and there seenis to be another wail inside of it." 

"A Chinese puzzle of noises, Lallie, and none of them very 
musical. Your ears are keener than mine, of course } hut being 
extinct of romance, I should say that 1 heard a donkey braying." 

" Papa, now 1 papa, if it comes to that — and I said it was '"— 
Uncle Struan's voice ! But I beg hispardon, quite down on my k 
if you think that it can be a donkey." 

" 1 an] saved all the trouble of thinking about it. There h 
looking hard at us I " 

" Oh no, papa, he is not looking hard at us, He is looking most 
softly and sadly. What a darling donkey ! and his nose is like a 
snowdrop I " 

Clearly in the moonlight shone, on the opposite bank of the Woe- 
bum, the nose of Jack tlie donkey. His wailings bad been coming 
loag, and his supoli cations rising ; he was cut off from his h«ine, 
xnd fodder, and wnoUy be\ove4'BQnn>j. A,nd the wail inside awoS 
^BU Alice had described il— wa.^ftis wn»»&«i-' " " 
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responsive to the forlorn appeal of Jack. On the iwinfc of the cruel ' 
dividing water they must have been for a long time stdding up and 
down, over against each other, stretching fond noses vainly fonvard, 
and outvying one another in the luxury of _poetic woe. 

" Don't say a word, papa," whispered Alice ; " the boy cannot see 
tis here behind this bush, and we can see him beautifully in the 
nMonlight. I want to know what he will do, so much." 

" I don't see what he can do except howl," Sir Roland answered 
quietly : " and certainly he seems to possess remarkable powers in 
that way. 

" Bo-boo, hoo, hoo, hoo 1 " wept Bonny in confirmation of this 
opinion ; and " eke-haw, eke-haw," from a nose of copious pathos, 
formed the elegiac refrain. Then havipg exhausted the well of 
weeping, the boy became fitter for reasoniug. He wiped his eyes 
with his scarlet sleeves, and stretched forth his arms reproachfully. 

"Oh Jack, Jack, Jack, whatever have I done to you.' all the 
crumb of the loaf you had, and the half of the very last orchard I 
run, and the prime of old Nanny's short-homs, and if you wasn't 
pleased, you might a' said so all the morning. Jack. There's none 
in all the world as knoweth what you and I be, but one another. 
And there is none as careth for either on us, only you and oic, 
Jack. Don't 'ee, Jack, dont 'ee go and run away. If 'ee do, I'll 
give the thieves all as we've collected, and the rogues as calls us 
two waggabones." 

"My poor hoy," said Sir Roland Lorraine, suddenly parting the 
hush between them, in fear of another sad boo-hoo — for Bonny had 
stirred his own depths, so that he was quite ready to start again — 
" my poor boy, you seem to be very unhappy about your donkey." 

Bonny made answer to never a word. This woe belonged only 
to Jack and himself. They could never tlilnk of being meddled 
with. 

"Bonny," said Alice, in her soft sweet voice, and kindly touching 
him, as he turned away, " do you wish to know how to recover 
yourjack? Would you go along way to get him back again!" 

" To the outermost end of the world, Miss, if the whole of th$ 
way wor fuzz-bush. Miles and miles us have gone a'ready." 

"You need not go quite to the end of the world. Instead 
going up and down these banks, keep steadily up the water. 
about a mile you will come to its head, if what 1 have heard of it . 
true : then keep well above it, and round the hill, and you will meet 
the white-nosed donkey." 

" Hee-haw ! " said Jack from the opposite bank, not without a 
whisk of tail. Then the boy, without a word of thanks, by reason 
of incredulity, whistled a quick reply, and set otf to test this 
doubtful theory. 

"Observe now the bliss of possessing a donkey," Sk B-tiV-iKA. 
"1 am not al all sVaivi '111 a.'s^Ht^, ^\,«Swi^ 
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lie London rascal! However, we can spare it from i 
waiat, as soon aSQur poor Cobble can see to it. But for to-day — ah yes, 
well thought of I My darling, go and get some of your greea purse- 
Bilk. You can herring-bone it so as to last for the day at least. 
Your mother will show you how to do it, Madge, tdl Uonny to ran 
and tell Robert not to bring the mare yet for a quarter of an hour. 
Now, ladies, I am at your mercy." 

" Now, papa dear," asked Cecil, as she stitched away at the scaiu 
of her father's burly back ; " if poor Cousin Hilary should get op 
and want to go out, what are we to do ? " 

" How can you even put such a question ? Even on our opening 
day, I would not dream of leaving the house, if I thought that you 
could be so stupidas to let that poor boy out. I would not havehiiii 
seen in the parish, andl would not have his own people see him, even 
for the brush of the Fox-coombe fox, who is older than the hills, 
they say, and no hound dare go near him. One of you must ha 
always handy; and if he gets restless, turn the key on him. Nothing 
can be simpler." 

With his bottle-green coat, now warranted to last (unless he over- 
buttoned it), the Rector kissed his dear wife and daughters ; nnd 
then universal good wishes, applauses, and kissings of hand, ret hiiu 
forth on his way, with a bright smile spread upon his healthy fact. 

" Now mind, we are left in charge," said Madge. " You are hit 
doctor, of course, mamma ; but we are to be his constables. I hopa 
to goodness that he will eat by-snd-by. It makes me so miserable 
to sec him. And the trouble we have had tokeep the servants ft 
knowing who he is, mamma 1" 

" My dear, your father has ordered it so. For my par , 
see why there should be so much mysteiy about it. But he a 
knows better than we do, of course." 

" Surely, mamma," suggested Cecil, " it would be a dreadful st 
to the family to receive poor Hilary in such a condition, just ■ 
the appearance of that horrid wnter. They would put the Vkq ll ' 
together, and believe it the beginning of great c.il.imiliea," 

" Now, my dear child," answered Mrs. Hales, who loved to spfiiS 
a word in season ; " let not us, who arc Christians, hearken lo such 
superstitious vanities. Tnist in the t-ord, and all will be weB. 
He holdeth in the hollow of his hands the earth and all that thereia 
is i yea, and the waters that be under the earth. Now run i 
see whether your poor cousin has eaten that morsel of o 
toast. And tell him that I am going to piepare his draugltt; 
he must not take the pills until half-past devcn," 

"Oh, mamma dear, youll drive him out of the bouse. 
fellow, how I do pity him I" 

Now Hilary certainly deserved this pity— not fin- I 
ailments only, and the cruel fate which liad placed f 
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feverish condition of his heart and mind. Brooding pen 
on his disgrace, and attributing to himself more bl^ie tuan nis 
folly and failure demanded, he lost the refreshment of dreamless 
sleep, which his jaded body called out for. No rest couJd he find 
in the comforting words of his uncle and aunt and cousins : he knew 
that thej' were meant for comfort, and such knowledge vexes ; or 
at least It irritates a man, until the broader time of life, when things 
are taken as they are meant, and any good word is welcDme. 

He was not, however, so very far gone as to swallow his dear 
aunt's holuses. He allowed his pillow to take his pills j and his 
good-natured cousins let him swallow them, as tnucn as a juggler 
swallows swords. " I can't take them while you are looking,'" he 
said ; " when you come in again you will find them gone." 

Now one of the girls^it was never known which, because all three 
denied it — stupidly let the sick cousin know that the master of the 
house was absent. Hilary paid no special heed at the moment when 
lie heard it ; but aTter a wnile he began to perceive (as behoved 
" " *"' " aded soldier) that here was his chance for a sally. And he 
after his gravy-beef and a raw egg beaten up with 

cunning you are now ! " said Cecil, who liked and admired 
_, dee[)ly. "But you arenot quite equal, Master Captain, to 
ingenuity. The Spanish ladies must have taught you that, 
if half that 1 hear is true of them. Now, you need not look so 
wretched, because I know nothing about them. Only this I know, 
that out of this house you are not allowed to go, without— oh, what 
do you call it ? — a pass, or a watchword, or a countersign, or some- 
thing or other from papa himself. So you may just as well lie 
down — or mamma will come up with a powder for you." 

"The will of the Lord be done," said Hilary; "but, Cecil, 
vou are getting very pretty, and you need not take away my 
breeches." 

" I am sorry to do it, Cousin Hilary ; but 1 know quite well what 
I ara about. And none of your military ways of going on can mii 
lead me as to your chaiacter. You want to be oS. We are quil 
aware of it You can scarcely put two feet to the grotmd." 

" Oh dear, how many ought I to be able to put?" 

" Yon know best — at least four, I should hope. But you are 
equal to argument. And we are all particularly ordered to ke4i„ 
you from what is too much for you. Now I shall take away thcae 
things— whatever they are called, I have no idea ; but I do what 
I am told to do. And after this you will take that glass of red wine 
dedanid lo be wonderful ; and llicn you will shut both your eyei. 
If you please, till my father comes home from his hunting." ^^ 

The lively girl departed wiih a bow of light defiajice, caxvfce^^B 
Away her father's small clothes (which \vaA Xscen. Nj*. ^w "*Svm^, 
■■ '" fiedoorofhisbedroom w\'tia4«»w<'&Wt^'«''«««^.-| 
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key. " Mother, you may go to sleep," she said, as she r 

into the drawing-room : " I defy him to go, if he were Jack 

Sheppard : he has got no breeches to go in," 

" Cecil, you are almost too clever I How your father will laugh, 
to be sure 1 " And the excellent lady began her nap. 

As the afternoon wore away, Hilary grew more and more impatieDt 
of his long confinement. Not only that he pined for the open air 
— as, of course, he must do, after liring 30 long with the free sky for 
his canopy — but also that he felt most miserable at being so near 
the old house on the hill, yet doubtful of his reception there. More 
than once he rang the bell ; but the old nurse, who alone of the 
servants was allowed to enter, would do no more than scold or coas 
him, and quietly loci him in again. So at last he got out of bed, 
and feebly made his way to the window, and thence beheld, betn-iit 
him and the grassy mounds of the churchyard, that swift black 
stream which had so surprised him on the night of his arrivaL 

Since then he had been persuaded himself, or allowed othsis to 
persuade him, that the water had been a vision only of his weak 
and exited brain. But now he saw it clearly, calmly, and in a very 
few moments knew what it was, and of what dark import. 

" How can I have let them keep me here f " he exclaimed, with 
indignation. " My father and sister must believe me dead, while I 

?lay at this miserable hide-and-seek. Perhaps they will think that 
had better have been dead i butj at any rate, they shall know the 
truth." 

With these words he took up his sailor-clothes, which the clever 
Cecil had overlooked, and which had been left in his room for fear 
(^setting the servants talking ; and he dressed himself as well as 
he could, and tried to look dean and tidy. But do what he might, 
he could only cut a poor and sorry figure ; and looking in the glass, 
he was frightened at his wan and worn appearance. Then, knowing 
the habits of the house, and wishing to avoid excitement, he waited 
until the two elder daughters were gone down the village for their 
gossip, and Cecil was seeing the potatoes dug, and Mrs. Holies 
steepmg over Fisher or Patrick, while the cook was just putting the 
dinner down ; and then, without trying the door at all, he quicily 
descended from the window, with the help of a stack-pipe and a 
spurry pear-tree. 

So feeble was he now, that this shght exertion made him tuts 
faint, and sick, and giddy ; and he was obliged to sit down and rrst 
tmder a shrub, into which he had staggered. But after a while, 
he found himself getting a little better ; and, pulling up one of 
the dahUa-stakes, to help himself along with, he made hia way 
to the gate ; and there being cut off from the proper road, fijlowi ~ 
the leave of the land and the water, along the valley upward- 
Alice Lorraine had permitted herself not quite to lose her ten 
' atill 10 get a little worried b^ ^" g<axi4t&«iiqr?ft « 
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Of all living beings, she felt herself to be one of the very 
reasonable ; and whenever she began to doubt about it, she knew 
there was something wrong with her. Her favourite cure for this 
state of mind was a free and independent ride, over the hills and far 
away. She baled to have a groom behind her, watching her, and 
perhaps criticising the movements of her figure. But as it was 
scarcdy the proper thing for Miss Lorraine to be scouring the 
country, like a yeoman's daughter, she^always had to start with a trusty 
groom ; but she generally managed to get rid of him. 

And now, having vainly coaxed her father to come for a breezy 
canter, Alice set ^rth about four o'clock, for an hour of rapid air 
to dear, invigorate, and enhven her. Whatever she did, or failed 
of doing (when her grandmother was too much for her), she always 
looked graceful, and bright, and kind. But she never looked better 
than when she was sitting, beautifully straight, on her favourite 
mare, skimming the sward of the hills ; or bowing her head in some 
tangled covert. This day, she allowed the groom to chase her 
(Uke the black care that sits behind) until she had taken free burst 
of the hills, and longed 10 see things quietly. And then she sent 
him, in the kindest manner, to avery old woman at Lower Chancton, 
to ask whether she had been frightened ; and, when he had turned 
the comer of a difBcult plantation, Alice took her course for that 
which she had made up her mind to do. 

According to the ancient stories, no fair-blooded creatures (such 
as man, or horse, cow, dog, or pigeon) would ever put lip to the 
accursed stream ; whereas all (oul things, pole-cats, foxes, fitches, 
badgers, ravens, and the like, were drawn by it, as by a loadstone, 
and made a feasting-place of it. So Ahce resolved that her darling 
"Etfrlda" should be compelled to pant with thirst, and then should 
have the fairest offer of the water of the Woeburn. And of this 
intent she was so iiill, that she paid no heed to the " dressing bell," 
clanging over the lonely hi!!, nor even to her pet mare's sense of 
dinner ; but took a short cut of her own knowledge, down a lonely 
borstall, to the chaimel of new waters. 

The stream had risen greatly even since the day before yesterday, 
and now in fidl volume swept on grandly towards the river Adur. 
Any one who might chance to see it for the first time, and without 
any impression, or even idea concerning it, could scarcely fail to 
observe how it differed from ordinary waters. Not only through 
its pellucid blackness, and the swaying of long grass under it (whose 
everv stalk, and sheath, and awn, and even empty glume, was clear, 
as they quivered, wavered, severed, and spread, or sheafed them- 
selves together again, and hustled in their common immersion),— 
not oidy in this, and the absence of any water-plants along its 
margin, was the stream peculiar, but also iaitsfait:.^ 'Wii. Siew- W. 
lid not lip, or lap, or ripple, or gurgle, ot Vivov^e, -at c^etv T«M\o»a 
tuM weU-mesniag rivers do ; but swept oa "va •Mia w" "soe*: 
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a tace as smoolli as tbe best pkte-glass, and the silent 
ofnlBhtfall. 

Now tlic truth of the old saying was made evident to Alice, that 
one can take a horse lo water, but a score cannot make him drink, 
unless he 1b so minded. Though it was not an easy thing to get 
ElfriUa lo ihc water. She started away with flashing eyes, pricked 
cirs, and snorting nostrils ; and nothing but perfect faith in Alice 
would have made her even come anigh. But as for drinking, or 
even wetting her nose in that black liquid — might the horsc-ficnd 
sciic her, if she dreamed of doing a thing so dark and unholy. 

" You shall, you shall, you wicked little witch [ " cried Alice, who 
was often obstmate. " I mean to drink it ; and we won't have uny 
superstition." She leaped off lightly, with her skirt tucked up, and 
tAking the mare by the cheek-piece of the bridle, drew her fonvard, 
"Come along, come along! you shall drink I If you dott't. 111 pour 
it up your nostrils, Frida ; somehow or other, you shall swallow it. 
You know I won't have any nonsense, don't you f " 

The beautiful fUly, with great eyes partly defiant and partly 
suppliant, drew back her straight nose, and blowing nostrils, and 
the glistening curve of the foamy lip. Not even a hair of her 
mwiie should touch the face of the accursed water, 

" Very well, then, you shall have it thus," cried Alice, with her 
curved palm brimming ivith the unpopular liquid ; when suddenly 
a shadojv fell on the shadowy brilliance before her — a shadow dis- 
linct from her own and Elfrida's, and cast further into the wavering, 

" Who are you ? " cried Alice, turning sharply round ; " and what 
business have you on my father's land ? " She was in the greatest 
fright at the sudden appearance of a foreign sailor, and the pi; 
so lonely and beyond all help ; but without thinking twice, sho put 
a brave face on her terror. 

" Who am 1 ? " said Hilary, trying to get up a sprightly h 
" Well, I think you must have seen me once or twice in the 
of your long life, Miss Lorraine." 

" Oh, Hilary, HUary, Hilary I " 

She thew herself into his arms with a jump, relying up 

accustomed strength, and without any thought of the diiT 

He tottered backwards, and must have fallen, but for the trunk 
of a poUard ash. And seeing how it was, she again cried out, 
" Oh, Hdary, HUary, Hilary 1 " 

' " That is my name," he answered, al^er kissing her in a timid 
manner ; " but not my nature ; at the present moment I ara not sa 
veiy hilarious." 

"Why, you are not fit to walk, or talk, or even to look like 
hero. You are the bravest fellow that ever was born. Oh, ' 
proud we are of you 1 My dat\mg, -wtiat is the matter? 
yan look as if you did nQtl«iow«ic\ ftt\'5t'V.A'5,'V)ei.'o\ 
""-"to die. Oh, for God's 5afec>e\?\" »- 
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r Hilary, after looking wildly around, and tryinff f| 
command his mouth, fell suddenly back, convulsed, distortell^ 
writhing, foaming, and wallowing in the depths of epilepsy. Sky, 
bill, and tree swung to and fro, across his strained and starting 
eyes, and then whirled round hke a spinning-wheel, with radialir - 
sparks and spats. Then all fell into abyss of darkness, dawi\| 
boltomless pit, into ulter and awful loss of everythir __ 

The vigour of youth had fought against this robbery of humat 
eo Utng and hand that AUce, the only spectator of the confli 
began to recover from shriek and wailing at the time that g 
brother fell into the hiack insensibihty. The ground sloped si " 
if she had not been there, the unfortunate youth must have 
into the Woebum, and so ended. But being a prompt and acti 
girl, she had saved him from this at any rate. She had had ^ 
wit also to save his tongue, by slipping a glove between his leefi 
which scarcely a girl in a hundred, who saw such a thing for ti 
first time, would have done. And now, though her faca was bal^ 
in tears, and her hands almost as tremulous as if themselves e 
vulscd, she filled her low-crowned riding-hat with water from the 
river, and sprinkled hia forehead gently, and released his neck from 
cmnbrance. And then she gaicd into his thin palo features, and 
listened for the beating of hia heart. 

This was ao low that she could not hear or even feel it anywhere. 
" Oh, how can I get him home ? " she cried. " Oh, my only brother. 
my only brother 1 " In fright and misery she leaped upon a crest 
of chalk, to seek around for any one to help her ; and suddenly she 
espied her groom against the skyline, a long way olT, galloping up 
Ihc ridge from Chancton. In hope that one of the many echoes 
of the cliffs might aid her, she shrieked with all her power, and tore 
a white kerchief from under her riding-habit, and put it on her 
whip and waited it. And presently she had the joy of seeing the 
horse's head turned towards her. The rider had not caught her 
voice, but had descried some white thing fluttering between him 
and the sombre stripe which he was watching earnestly. 

This groom was a strong and hearty man, and the father of seven 
children. He made the best of the case, and ventured to comfort 
his young mistress. And then he laid Hilary upon Elfrida, the 
docile and soft-stepper ; and making him fast with his own bridle, 
and other quick contrivances, he tethered hia own horse to a trc fc 
and leading the mare, set off, with Alice walking carefully and suKh 
porting the head of her senseless brother. So came this hero, aftlH 
ail his exploits, back to the home of his fathers. ^| 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

THE GRAVE OF THE ASTROLOGER- 

" What can I do ? Oh, how can I escape ? " cried Alice to her 
one moraing, towards the end of dreary November ; "one 
out of three is gone already, and the chain of my misery ti 
round we. No, don't come near me, any of you birds ; y 
have to do without me soon ; and you had better begin to pi 
Ah me ! you can make your own nests, and choose your i 
how I envy you ! Well, then, if you must be fed, you ni 
should I be so selfish ? " With tears ia her eyes, she w 
bower and got her little basket of moss, well known to every cock- 
robin, and thrush, and blackbird, dwelling on the premises. At 
the bottom were stored, in happy ignorance of the fate before them, 
all the delicacies of the season — the food of woodland song, the 
stimulants of aerial melody. Here were woodlice, be^es, earwigs, 
caterpillars, slugs, and nymphs, well-girt brandlings, and the off- 
spring of the lightly-buckled wasp, together with the luscious meal- 
worm, and the peculiarly delicious grub of the cockchafer — all as 
fresh as a West-end s^mon, and savouring siveetly of moss and 
milk — no wonder the beaks of the birds began to water at the mere 
sight of that basket. 

" You have had enough now for to-day," said Alice ; " it is use- 
less to put all your heads on one side, and pretend that you are just 
beginnmg. I know all your tricks quite well by this time. No, 
not even you, you Methuselah of a Bob, can have any more — or itt 
least, not much." 

For this robin (her old pet of all, and through whose powers 
interpretation the rest had become so intimate) made a point 
perching upon her collar, and nibbling at her ear, whenever h " ' 
himself neglccied. " There is no friend Uke an old friend," wa 
motto ; and his poll was grey, and his beak quite blunted i 
feeding a score of famihes, and his large black eyes were fad 
" Methuselah, come and help yourself," said Alice, relenting si ' 
"you will not have the chance much longer." 

Now, as soon as the birds, with a chirp and a jerk, and O 
two fiirtile hops, had realised the stern fact that there was no 
for them, and then had made off to their divers business (1 
with an eye to come back again), Alice, with a smiling i , 
there can be such a mixture— left her pels, and set off alone h 
X good walk, and talk, and think. The birds, being f 
"cupboard love," were content to remain in their tr 
V of them as were in voice «xft«s 
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■brilliantly. But out of the cover they would not budge ; they hated ^^ 
to be ruffled up under their tails ; and they knew what the wind on 
the Downs was. 

" I shall march off straight for Chancton Ring," said Alice 
Lorraine, most resolutely, "How thankful 1 am, to be able to 
■walk ! and poor Hilary — ah, how selfish of me to contrast my 
state with his I " 

Briskly she mounted the crest of the cooiiibe, and passed ti. .___ 
open upland, the long chine of hill which trends to its highest _ 
prominence at Chancton Ring — a landmark for many a leagugj 
around. Crossing the trench of the Celtic camp — a very sniajfl 
obstruction now — which loosely girds the ancient trees, Alicei 
entered the vegetable throng of weaSier-beaten and fantastic trunksj J 
These are of no great size, and shed no impress of hushed awe, as 
do the mossy ramfarts and columnar majesty of New Forest beech- 
trees. Yet, from their countless and furious struggles with flie 
winds in their might in the wild midnight, and from their contempt 
of aid or pity in their loneUness, they enforce the respect and the 

terest of any who sit beneath them, 

At the foot of one of the largest trees, the perplexed and disconso- 
late Alice rested on a lowly mound, which held (if faith was in 
tradition) the bones of her native ancestor, the astrologer Agasiclcs. 
The tree which overhung his grave, perhaps as a sapling had served 
to rest (without obstructing) his tdescope ; and the boughs, whose 
murmurings sooihed his sleep, had been little twigs too limp for 
him to hang his Samian cloak on. Now his descendant in the'ninth 
or tenth generation — whichever it was— had always been endowed 
with due (but mainly rare) respect for those who must have gone 
before her. She could not perceive that they must have been fools, 
because many things had happened since they died ; and she was 

ot even aware that they must have been rogues, to beget such 

set of rogues, 

Therefore she had veneration for the remains that lay beneath 
her (mouldering in no ugly coffin, but in swaddling-clothes, com- 
mitted like an infant into the mother's bosom), and the young woman 
dwelt, as all mortals must, on death, when duly put to them. The 
everlasting sorrow of the moving winds was in the trees ; and the 
rustling of the sad, sere leaf, and creaking of the lichened bough. 
And above their little hustle, and small fuss about themselves, the 
large, sonorous stir was heard of Weymouth pines and Scottish firs, 
swaying in the distance slowly, like the murmur of the sea. Even 
the waving of yellow grass-blades (where the trees allowed them), 
and the ruffling of tufted briars, and of thorny thickets, shone and 
■ounded melancholy, with a farewell voice and gaie. 

In the midst of all this autumn sound, M\ce ^cM^vw swaiN-^ '^^aSi. 
She kneif that they were low before, and she vjaa\ieie \.o wiit^e, ■™>^ 
"■^ ■'Iffa, with the breadth of boundless ^os^ct, awi ■fe&^wi^^»- **-. 
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the breezy liill. But fog and cloud came down the weald, and _ 
encroaclmieat creeping, and on the hill-tops lay some heavy teaao 
of desolation. And Alice being at heart in union with the tl^nga 
around her (althougli she tried to be so brave), began to be weighed 
down, and lonesome, sad, and wondering, and afeared. From lime 
to time she glanced between the uncouth pillars of the trees, to tiy 
to be sure of no man being in among them hiding. And every lime 
when she saw no one, she was so glad that she need not Igolc again 
— and Chen she looked again. 

" It is quite early," she said to herself ; "nothing — not even tliteo 
o'clock. I get into the stupidest, fearfullesl ways, fron\ such con- 
tinual nursing. How I wish poor Hilary was here 1 One hour oi 

this line breeie and cheerful scene My goodness, what waa 

that!" 

The cracking of a twig, without any sign of what had cracked ll i 
the rustle of trodden leaves ; but no one, in and out the graves of 
leafage, visible to trample them. And then the sound of scimcihing 
waving, and a sharp snap as of metal, and a shout into the distant 
valley. 

" it is the astrologer," thought Alice. " Oh, why did I laugh U 
him? He has felt me sitting on his dear old head. ^'- '- - ' - 
his cloak, and snapping his casket. He has had nu 
victim always, and now he is shouting for me." 

In conlirination of this opinion, a tall grey (ana, with on* 
thrown up, and a long cloak hanging gracefully, came sudi' 

gliding between the trees. The maiden, whose brain had been . 

wrought, tried to spring up with her usual vigour ; but her power 
failed her. She fell back against the sepulchral trunk and did not 
faint, but seemed for the moment very much disposed thereto. 

When she was perfectly sure of herself, and nd of all presence of 
spectres, she found a strong arm behind her head, and somebody 
leaning over her. And she laid both hands before her face, without 
meaning any rudeness ; having never been used to be handled at 
all, except by her brother or father. 

" I beg your pardon most humbiy, madam. But 1 was afrtUi 
your knocking yourself. 

"Sir, I thank you. I was very foolish. But now I am qaitA' 

"Will you take my hand to get up? I aui sure, I was 
much as you were." 

" Now, if I could only believe that," said Alice, " my scU'i 
would soon return ; for you do not Eccm likely to be frighli 
easily." , 

She was blushing already \ and now her confusion deepened, _ 
the consciousness that the stranger might suppose her ts 
admiring his manly figure : of which, of course, tbG had IKK b«(t 
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ought not to be so," he answered, in the simplest 
possible; "bm I had a sunstroke in America, fifteen months ^o 
or so ; and since tliat I have been good for nothiug. May I tell 
you who I am ? " 

■' Oh yes, I should like so much to know," Alice was surprised 
at berself as she spoke ; but the stranger's unusually simple yet 

" I am one Joyce Aylmer, not very well known ; though at one 
lime I hoped to become so. A major in liJs Majesty's service " — 
here he lifted his hat and bowed— "but on the sick-hst, ever Bince 
we fought the Americans at Fort DetroiL" 

" Oh, Major Aylmer, I have often heard of you, and how you fell 
into a sad brain-fever, through saving the Ufe of a poor little child. 
My uncle, Mr. Hales, knows you, I believe, and has known your 
father for many years," 

" That is so. And I am almost sure that I must be talking 
Miss Lorraine, the daughter of Sir Roland Lorraine, whom 
father has often wished to know," 

"Yes. And perhaps you know my brother, who has served 
the Peninsula, and is now lying very ill at home." 

" I ara very sorry indeed to hear that of him. I know hii 
coarse, hy reputation, as the hero of Badajos ; but I tliink I 
ordered across the Atlantic before he joined ; or, at any rate, I never 
met him that 1 know of — though I shall hope to do so soon. May 
J see you across this lonely hill? Having frightened you so, I may 
claim llie right to prevent any others from doing it." 

Alice would have declined the escort of any other stranger ; but 
fihe had heard such noble stories of this Major Aylmer, and felt 
such pity for a brave career baffled by its own bravery (which in 
same degree resembled her poor brother's fortunes), that she gave 
him one of her soft bright smiles, such a smile as he never had 
rAceived before. Therefore he set down his broad sketch-book, and 
ease of pencils, and went to the rim of the Ring that looks towards 
the vale of Sussex ; and there he shouted, to countermand the groom 
who had been waiting for him at the farm-house far below. 

" 1 am ordered to ride about," he said, as he returned to Alii 
"and be out of doors all day — a very pleasant medicine. And ! 
for soincthing to do, 1 have taken up my old trick of drawing , 
because I must not follow hounds. I would not talk so about 
myself, except to show you how it was that you did not hear me 
moving." 

" How soon it gets dark on the top of these hills 1 " cried Alice, 
most unscientifically ; " I always believe that they fuel it sooner, 
because they see the sun go down." 

" That seems to me to be a fine idea," 3ovtt MXvwk ■b.-qsw^-^ 
bithfa lly. And bis mind was in a loose condrtuK^ 'A Kfe^wiW w. ^ ' 
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^^^^^^r CHAPTER LX. ^B 

COCRTLY MANNERS. 

StR Remnant Chapman, in his dry old fashion, was a stroi^ly- 
deierroined man, He knew the bitter strait of Coombe Lorraine 
for ready money ; and from his father. Sir Barker Chapman 
Ja notonous nsurer), he bad inherited the gift of spinning a disc 
into a globe. But, like most of the men who labour thus to turn 
their guineas, he could be very liberal with them for the advance- 
ment of his family. And though the Chapmans had gradually 
acquired such a length of rent-roll, their pedigree was comparatisely 
short among their Norman neighbours. Nothing would cure tbal 
local defect more Speedily and permanently than a wedlock with 
Lorraine ; and father and son were now eager tenfold, by reason of 
Hilary's illness. They had made up their minds that he must die 
within a few months ; and then Alice, of course, would be the heiress 
of Coombe Lorraine. But the marriage must be accomplished first 
before the mourning stopped it Then Hilary would drop outoflbe 
way ; and after Sir Roland's time was passed, and the propenfcs 
had been united, there ought not to be any very great trouble, wilh 
plenty of money to back the claim, in awakening the donnani 
earldom of Lorraine, and enhancing its glory with a Chapman. 

To secure all this success at once, they set forth in their yeliow 
coach, one fine November morning. They knew that Sir Roland 
was fretting and pining (although too proud to speak of it) at his 
son's disgrace, and the crippled and fettered fortunes of the family. 
Even apart from poor Hilary's illness, and perhaps fatal despondency, 
the head of the house of Lorraine would have felt (with his ancient 
pride and chivalry) that a stain must lie on his name until the 
money was made good again. And now the last who could prolong 
male heritage unbroken— of which the Lorraines were especially 
proud — was like]y to go to a world that does not heed direct 
succession — except from the sinfid Adam — for the want of ;£5o,ooo. 
Cut, and clipped, and cleft with fissures of adjacent owners, the 
once broad lands of Lorraine were now reduced, for the good dl the 
neighbours. But even in those evil days, when loi^warhad lowered 
everything, the residue of the estates would have been for that sum 
good security, being worth about twice the money. This, however, 
was of no avail ; because, by the deed of settlement (made in rf 
time of the late Sir Roger, nniei fee Lady Valeria), nothing o" 
be bound, beyond life-interesl, w\\v\e KSite '«3s'&i\-a>t,mA.io.'B]5ri 
This point had been settled We\=sA><,-^3 t^ctcw^-^s^ 
- ■ leepest legal authority o5 tW ^e,^vT CAM«*i^AiJM 
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Sir Glanvil was not an the man to stultily his own doings. 1 
bad been instructed to tie tight ; and he was pleaded to show n 
how tight he had tied, after lus own remonstrance. " I am 
opinion," wrote this great lawyer (after drawing his pen through the 
endorsement of a fifty-guinea fee on the case), " that under the 
indentures of Lease and Release, dated Aug. 5th and 6th, 1799, the 
estates comprised therein are assured to uses precluding any po9- I 
sibility of v^d title bemg made, until Alice Lorraine is of age, i^fl 
fleceased." There was a good deal more, of course ; hut that v 
tibe gist of the matter. 

Having learned &om the Rector how these things stood, the 
captain devised a clever stroke, by which he could render the 
escape of Alice almost an impossibility. For by this coctrivance 
he could make Sir Roland most desirous of the match, who up to 
the present, though well aware of the many substantial advantages 
offered, had always listened to his daughter's pleading, and promised 
not to hurry her. The captain's plan was very simple, as all great 
ideas are ; the honour of^ the family was to be redeemed by the 
sacrifice of Alice. For, among other points, it had been arranged 
upon the treaty of marriage, that ^50,000 should he settled on 
^ce, for her separate use, with the usual powers of appointment. 

Now the captain's excellent idea was, that on his wedding-day, 
his sum should be paid in hard cash to Sir Roland and Hilary, as 
trustees for Alice j and they, by deed of even date, should charge 
thai sum on the Lorraine estate — " valeat quantum^' as the lawyers 
say ; for they could only bind their own iolerests. The solicitors 
would be directed to waive the obvious objections, which might lead 
to mischief, or might not, according to circumstances. Thus the 
flaw of title, which would be fatal to any cold-blooded mortgage, 
might well be turned to good use, when stopped by a snug little 
family arrangement. 

Sir Remnant, with inherited instinct, saw the blot of this con- 
ception. " It comes to this," he said, as soon as ever he was told 
of it, " that you get the Lorraine property saddled with a loss of 
j£so,ooo, which has gone to the scoundrelly Government I The 
Government rob us all they can. In a sensible point of view, young 
Lorraine is the first sensible man of his family. He has stolen 
^5o,ocx>, which the Government stole from us tax-payers. As for 

Eaying it back again — an idiot might think of it ! It makes me 
ick ; and that always hurts me." 

Nevertheless, he was brought round (when he had kicked his 
passion out), as most of the obstinate old men are, to the plans and 
aims of the younger ones. Stcenie was a fool — they all were foo!^— 
there was scarcely any sense left in anybody but himself, and the 
boy who stole all that money, and was djin^ for tea.\ (A ■'acvwt, v">" 
secuted. Sir Remnant could not bring \iimse\( Vj\it\\.wc^'™wc&.^ 
ibe story, except as himself had shaped \t, T\ius '^ -wwcVe&Vvwv- 
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"selT up, with his want of faitli, to believe that poor IKIary h; _. . 
the money buried somewhere on the Downs, and would dig It n^ 
like a morel, as soon as the stir of the moment was over. If bO, 
there could be no loss after all ; only it would have been very raoch 
better to make no fuss about the money stolen. 

Revolving these things in his mind, and regretting the goot^old 
limes when any one (if at all in a good position) might have stokn 
;f 50,000 without any trumpery scandal, this baronet of the fine old 
school prepared to listen, m a quiet way, to any plans that would 
come home again. And he thought that this plan of his son would 
do so, either in money or in kind. Yet having formed some misty 
sketch of the character of Sir Roland, each of these Chapmans 
wished the other to begin the overture. 

it would have been pleasant for anybody quite outside of danger, 
to watch the gi'eat yellow coach of the captain labouring up tlic 
chalky road, the best approach to Coombe Lorraine, now that the 
Steyning road was stopped, for all who could not walk n tree, by 
the outburst of the water. All the roads were drenched just 009^^ 
and wet chalk is a most shppery thing, especially when iioas Ulj^| 
blue stripes from the rubbing of soft iron, the "drag "of some h^^H 
waggon sliding down the steep with a clank and jerk. Sir RenaJM^H 
had very little faiUi in his son's most expensive gift of drivingi^^l 
' '" '" ' ■■■-■'■'--- ...... ^^ 

. - : »ntl 

thus this venturesome baronet was fetched out of his coach, with 
much applause, and a Uttle touch of gout about him, such lu be 
would not stop to groan at. 

Sir Roland Lorraine was not glad to see them, and did not rei|,1i 
to he so. He wanted to be left alone just now, with such it ntuiiMr 
of things to think of. He perceived that they were come to h 
him about a thing he was not ripe with, linowing his dau^^ 
steadfast nature, and his mother's slubhorn sluft', In the cnlm oL 
heart he had hoped good things. To balance one against the ^ 
in psychological counterpoise — as all good English writers of 
present day express it — or, as our rude granddads said, "19^11 
them fight it out between thero." 

" Over your books again, Lorraine ? Well, well, I can understand 
all that. I was pretty nigh taking to such things myBdf, after I pnl 
my knee-cap out. Steenie is a wonderful scholar now. I believe 

"That depends on the mood t am in," said the captain, modeaity; 
" sometimes I can make out a very nice piece." 

" Well, that is more than any man can say ui the COUBly, ihu I 
know of. Except, of course, one or two new parsons, nnd Sir RuUnd 
here, and some ragamuffins that come about teaching ihclr »niff 
'n lodgings. Lorraine now, after all, how arc youf How do job 
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Sir Roland Lorraine, for the tliird time now, shook hands witi 
Sir Remoant Chapman. Not from any outburst of hospitality 
his part, but because the other would have it so. ^ strong opinit . 
had newly set in, that all good Britons were bound to shake hands . 
that dirty and cold-blooded Frenchmen bowed at a distance homi-- 
cidally ; and therefore that wholesome EngUshmaa must squeeze 
one another's knuckles to the utmost. And that idea is not yel 
extinct. 

" And how is her ladyship ? " asked Sir Remnant, striking his 
gold-headed stick on the floor very firmly at the mere thought of 
her. "Do you think she will see her most humble servant? 
Gadxooks, sir, she is of the true old sort." 

" 1 was amused the last time you were here," Sir Roland answered 
STiiiling, "to find how thorougWy you and my mother seemed to 
understand each other. I am sure that if she is well enough to see 
anyliody, she will see you. Meanwhile, will you take something ? " 

" Now that is not the way to put it. Of course I will take somo- 
tliing. I like to see the glasses all brought in, and then the cup- 
feoards opened and thea the young women a!! going about, witii hot 
and cold water, and sugar-tongs." 

" We will try to do those littie things aright," the host answered 
very quietly, " by the time of your reappearance. Trotman is gome 
to say that my mother will do herself the honour of receiving you." 

" Steenie, you stop here," shouted Sir Remnant, gettingup hrisldy 
and selling his eyebrows, eyes, and knees for business. " Steenie, 
you are a boy yet, and Court ladies prefer the society of men. No, 
no J I can pick up mj^ cane myself. Just you sit down quietly^' 
Steenie, and entertain Sir Roland till I come back." ' 

Sir Remnant, though somewhat of a bear by nature, pridt 
liimself on his courdy manners, when occasion called for then^ 
" Gadzooks, sir," he used to say, " nurse my vittels, if I can't make' 
a leg with the very best of them 1" And he carried bis stick in n 
manner to prove that he must have kissed hands, or toes, or some- 
thing. 

Entering Lady Valeria's drawing-room in his daintiest m, 
the old reprobate (as he called himseU", sometimes with pridi 
sometimes with terror, according as his spirits were up or ■ _ 
made a slow and deep obeisance, then kissed the tips of^his fingerw 
and waved them, and, seeing a smile on the lady's face, ventureo 
to Uy his poor haii* on his heart. 

" Oh, Sir Remnant, you are too gallant !" said the lady, who In 
good truth despised him, and hated him also as the owner of great 
broad stripes of the land of Lorraine. " We never'get such manners 
now; never since the Court was broken 115 ■. b.tiA. ^.'^\■c^^i *a.^- '«. 
would not become me at all to hint at ate ew:Q\ixw?,'e&!' 

"Yoa ure right, my Jady j you are t\g,\\t sJi wex, O^&i-wSisar- 
fJUfOj J beg your lad/ship's pardon." ■ 
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"By no means, Sir Remnant. The gentlemen always, 

best society, were allowed to Bay those little things. And I missed 
them sadJy when I came down here." 

■' Madam, my admiration of you increases with every word you 
speak. From what I hear of the mock-Court now {as you and 
I might call it), and my son has been hand-in-glove for years with 
the P.R., inde«l, the whole number of their Royal Highnesses,— in 
short, I cannot tell your ladyship— things are very bad, very bad 
indeed." And Sir Remnant made a grimaCe, as if his own whole 
life had been purity. 

" I fear that is loo true," the lady answered, looking straight at 
him. " We find things always growing worse, as we ourselves grow 
wiser. But come now, and sit in this chair, and teU m^ if you 
please. Sir Remnant, how the poor things are getting on — yotii 
captain and my poor grandchild. 

" Well, madam, 1 need not teE a lady of your h^h breeding anil 
experience ; theniaids oftUepresentday are not at all the same thing 
as they used to be. But, thank the Lord, they get on, on the whole 
as well as can be expected. But Sir Roland will not help us ; and 
the young maid flies and flickers, and don't seem to come to know 
her own mind, You know, my lady, the Lord in heaven scajcc 
knows what to make of them. They will have this, and they won't 
have that ; and they hates to look at anything but their swinging- 
glasses," 

" Oh, sir, you have not been at court for nothing. You have 
come to a very sad view of the ladies. But they deserve a great 
deal more than that. If you were to hear what even I, at this great 
distance, know of them— but I will say no more ; it is always best, 
and charitable, not to speak of them. So let us go back, if you 

f lease. Sir Remnant ; I have my own ways of considering things, 
ndeed, I am obliged to have them, in a manner now scarcely un- 
derstood, But, I hearanoise — is it a mouse, or a rat, do you think?" 

It was neither mouse nor rat ; as Lady Valeria knew quite wcU. 
It was simply poor Sir Remnant tapping on the floor with his walk- 
ing-stick ; which of course he had no right to do, while the lady 
was addressing him. 

" It sounds like a very little mouse," he said ; " or perhaps it ws* 
the death-tick. It often comes in these old rooms, when any of 
the people are going to die." 

The old gentleman had not been at Court for nothing (as the old 
lady had told him) ; he knew how timid and superstitious were the 
brave women of the fine old time. 

"Now, sir, are you sure that you never made a tap?" 
Lady Valeria, anxiously. 

" Not a quarter of a tap, as I hope to be saved," the old repc 

answered, below his breath ; " 1 pay no heed ' " " 

•it'thing of this sort must mean snmething " 
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" There have been a great many signs of late," said the old lad] 
after hstcning with her keener ear brought round, and the " ' 
lace of her beautiful cap quivering like a spider's web : ' 
seems to have been a great maay signs of bad things earning, 
their proper time." , 

" Th^ will come before we are ready, madam ; old Scratch waits 

r no invitation. But Iliey say that the death-tick runs before 
him, and keeps time with his cloves heel." 

" Oh Lord, Sir Remnant, how dreadfully you talk ! I beg you to 
spare me ; 1 have had no sleep since I was lold of that horrible 
water, and of my poor grandson, Poor Hilary] He has done 
great things, and spent no money of his own ; and indeed he had 

ne of his own to spend ; and having denied himself so, is it right 

It he should be disgraced and break his heart, because he could 

t help losing a little money, that was not at all his own ? And 
he had taken a town worth ten times as much ; now, truly speaking, 
'- it fair of them f" 

" Certainly not, madam ; pox upon them ! It is the scurviest 
thing ever heard of." 

" And you must remember, sir, if yoa please, that from his child- 
hood upward, indeed ever since he could move on two legs, 
he always lost every sixpence put by kind people into his pockets. 
1 gave him a guinea on his very fifth birthday ; and in the afternoon 
■what do you think he showed me f A filthy old tobacco-pipe, 
and nothing else — no change whatever. And his pride was more 
than he could set forth ; though he always was a chatterer. Now, 
if such a thing as that could only be properly put at the Horse 
Guards, by some one of good position, surely. Sir Remnant, they 
would make allowance ; they would see that it was his natiu;e ; 
at least they would have done so in my time." 

"Of course they would, of course, my lady. But things have 
been growing, from year to year, to such a pitch of"— here Sir 
Remnant toofc advantage of the lady's courtly indulgence towards 
bad language — " that— that — they seem to want ahnost — gadzooks, 
they want to treat men almost all alike f " 

" They never can do that, good sir. They never could be such 
fools as to try it. And, bad as they may be, they must be aware 
that Iny grandson has done no harm to them. Why, the money 
he lost was not theirs at all ; it was all for the pay of the common 
soldiers. It comes out of everybody's pocket, and it goes into 
nobody's. And, to my mind, it serves them all perfectly right. 
WhoisthatGeneral—Iforget his name, an Irishman, if I remember 
aright — who is he, or of what family, that he should put a Lorraine 
to Took aJter dirty money ? The heir of all the Lorraines to be 
put to do a cashier's business ! " 

" Heaven save me from such a. proud woman as this I" thought 
"' ^5\Ba^t Ct^Bnanj "if AJice JaivVs^W^'C!* Vwti-VjNt^ 
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"And now, poor dear, he is very ill indeed," continued the 
ancicDt lady, recovering from the indignation which had even 
wrinkled her fimi and smooth forehead; "he has pledged his 
honour to make good the money ; and my son also thinks that 
the dignity of our family demands it : though to me it seems quite 
a ridiculous thing ; and you of course will agree with tne. And 
the doctors say that he has something on his mind ; and if he can- 
not be relieved of it, he must die, poor boy. And then what 
becomes of the name of Lorraine that has been here for nearly 
eight hundred years f " 

" It becomes extinct, of course, my lady," answered Sir Remnant, 
as cahnly as if the revolution of the earth need not be stopped : 
"but it might be revived in the female Unc, by royal hcence, hereafter." 

"That would be of very little use. Why, even your grandson 
might be a Lorraine ! Is that what you were thinking of ?" 

" No, no, no ! Of course not, my lady. Nothing could be further 
from my thoughts." The old baronet vainly endeavoured, as he 
spoke, to meet the suspicious gaze of the lady's still penetrating and 
bright eyes. 

" We are not so particular about the spindle," she resumed mth 
some condescension ; " but in the sword line we must be represented 
duly ; and wc never could be supplanted by a Chapman," 

" Gadzooks, madam, are the Chapmans dirt f But in order to 
show how you wrong us, my lady, I will tell you what I am come 
to propose." 

Herewith be looked very impressive, and leaned both hands oo 
his stick, as if inditing of an excellent matter. And thus he set 
forth his scheme, which bore at first sight a fair and magnanimous 
face ; as if all that large sum of money were given, or without 
security trusted, for no other purpose, except to save a. life ptecious 
to both families. Tlie old lady listened with prudent reserve, yet 
an inward sense of relief, and even a faint suspicious gratitiutat 
She was too old now to digest very freely any generotis sentii 
Blessed are they who, crossing the limit of human years, 
with them faith in worn humanity. 
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1^ with a storm of cash, to wash away Hiia/y's obstructions ; 
now on that very same day there appeared a smaller, but more 
Icindiy cloud, to drop its little fatoess. 

Just when Sir Roland had managed to get rid (at the expense of 
poor Alice perhaps) of that tedious half-bom Stephen Ciiapman, 
Ihe indefatigable Trotman came, with his volatile particles upper- 
most. " If you. plaize, sir," he said, " 1 can't stop ua at all. He 
saith as he wiU see you." 

"Well, if he will, he must, of course. But who 
such resolute mind ?" 

" If you plaize, sir, I never had seed un from Adam. And 
showed tm the wrong way, to get a httle lime." 

" Then go now, and show him the right way, John. 1 am alwa] 
ready to see any one." 

Sir Roland knew well that this was not true He had said 
without thinking ; and, with his pure love of truth, he began 
condemn himself for saying it. He knew that he liked no strangei 
now, nor even any ordinary friends ; and he was always sorry t 
hear that ajiy one made deuiand to see him. Before he could 
repent of his repentance, the door was opened, and in walked a man 
of moderate stature, sturdy frame, and honest, ruddy, and deter- 
mined face, well shaven betwixt grey whiskers. Sir Roland had 
never been wont to take much heed of the human countenance ; 
therefore he was surprised to find himself rushing to a rash con- 
clusion — " an honest man, if ever there was one ; also a very kind 

The Growercame forward, without any sign of humility, awkward- 
ness, sense of difference, or that which is lowest of all — intense and 
shallow self-assertion. He knew that he was not of Sir Roland's 
rank : and he had no idea of defying it ; he was simply a man, 
come (0 speak to a man, for the love of those dependent on him, in 
the largeness of humanity. At the same time, he was a little afraid 
of going too far with anything. He made a bow (by no meaos 
graceful, but of a tidy English sort, when the back always wants to 
go back again), and then, as true Englishmen generaUy do, I: 
waited to he spoken to. 

" I am very sorry," Sir Roland said, " that you have had troubl 
\ finding me. We generally manage to gel on well ; but soi 
imcs things go crooked. Will you come and sit down here, : 
tell me why you came to see me ? " 

Martin Lovejoy made another bow, of pattern less like a tenter- 
hook. He had come with a wiU to be roughly received ; and lo, 
there was nothing but smoothness. Full as he was of his errand, 
and the largest views of everything, he had m.i&c *■? Vvi -nivcA. \Si 
say something fierce; and hcrewas no optm-n.wciw-^. ■^c: VaM^t. 
it /or granted, in bis simple way, that Svr tt.o\a.tt4. >Wi«w -ew^o^-S^I 
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" 1 am come to see you. Sir Roland Lorraine," he began, w 
slightly quivering voice, after declining the oflered chair; "not Vl ' 
press myself upon you, but only for the sake of my daughter." 

" Indeed ! " the other ajiswered, beginning to suspect ; " are yon 
tiicn the father of that young lady " 

" I am the father of Mabel Lovejoy. And sorry 1 should be to 
be her father, if — if— I mean, sir, if she was anybody else's daughtet. 
But being as it is, she is my own dear child ; ajid no man has 1 
better one. And if any one says that she threw herself at the 
feet of your son, for the sate of his name. Sir Roland, that man 
Ja a liar." 

*' My good sir, 1 know it. I never supposed that your daughter 
did anything of the kind. I have heard that tlie fault was my son's 
altogether." 

"Then why have you never said a word to say so ? Why did 
you leave us hke so many do^ to come when you might whistle ? 
Because we are beneath you in the world, is your son to do a great 
wrong to my daughter, while you sit up here on the top of your hill, 
as if you had never heard of ua ? Is this all the honour that comes 
of high birth f Then I thank the Almighty that we Eire not high 

The Grower struck his ash-stick with disdain upon the rich 
Turkey carpet, and turned his broad back on Sir Roland Lorraine ; 
not out of rudeness (as the latter thought), but to hide the moisture 
that came and spoiled the righteous sparkle of his eyes. The 
baronet perhaps had never felt so small and self-condemned before. 
He had not been so blind and narrow-minded, as to forget, through 
the past two years, that every question has two sides. He had 
often fell that the Kentish homestead had a grievance against the 
South Down caslle ; but with his contemplative ease, and hatred 
of any disturbance, he had left the case mainly to right itself ; per- 
suading himself at last that he must have done all that could be 
expected, in making that promise to Struan Hales. But now all 
the fallacy of such ideas was scattered by a father's honest wrath. 
And he was not a man who would argu£ down the rights of anotllcr ; 
when he saw them. 

" You are right, Mr. Lovejoy," he said at last ; " I ha\'e not 
behaved at all well to you. I will make no excuses, but tell you 
fairly that 1 am sorry for my conduct now that yon put it so plainly. 
And whatever I can do shall be done, to make amends to your 
daughter." 

" Amends means money, from one rank to another. Would you 
dare to offer me money, sir ? " 

" Certainly not ; it is the very last thing I ever shoidd dKam 
of doing. Not to mention the scarcity of cash just now. In such 
a case, money is nn insult." 

', think so — I sh.ou\i ftiu^ so, ^hi 
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ever pay for our Mabel ? If you had only seen her once, you Ci 
never have been angry with your son. Although I was ; althoui, 
I was— until I heard how ill he is. But bless you, sir, they will 
do these things — and there is no stopping them. It puts one into 
a passion with theni uutil one begins to remember. But now, sir, 
I have heard ail sorts of things. Is it true that Master Hilary lies 
very ill abed, for want of money ? " 

" You put it very shortly ; but it comes to that. He has lost 
a large sum of the public money, and we cannot very weU replace it" 

" Then you should a' come to me. Ill cure all that trouble in a 
jiffy," said the Grower, tugging heavily at something well inside his 
waistcoat. " There, that's a very tidy lump of money ; and no call 
to be ashamed of it, in the way you high folk look at things— 
because us never made it Not a farden of it ever saw Covent 
Garden ; all came straight without any trade whatever 1 He can't 
a' lost all that, anyhow." 

Martin Lovejoy, with broad-tipped fingers, and nails not altogether 
exempt from chewing, was working away, as he spoke, at a bag 
such as wheat is sampled in, and tied with whip-cord round the 
neck. Sir Roland Lorr.iine, without saying a word, looked on, and 
smiled softly with quiet surprise. 

" No patience — I haven't no patience with counting, since I broke 
my finger, sir, — seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, no — well, it must be 
right, and I've reckoned amiss ; our Mab reckoned every penny — 
DO longer than yesterday morning- — twenty thousand pounds it must 
be, according to the ticket. There is one lot a-missing ; oh, here 
it is, in among my fingers, I do believe ! What slippery rubbish 
this bank stuff is 1 Will you please now to score them all up, Sir 
Roland ? " 

"Mr. Lovejoy, why should I do that? It cannot matter what 
the quantity is. The me-^ning is what I am thinking of," 

" Well sir, and the meaning is just this. My daughter Mabel 
halh had a fortune left her by her godfather, the famous banker 
Lightgold, over to the town of Tonbridge. No doubt you have 
heard of him, Sir Roland, and of his death sbt months agone. Well 
no, I forget ; it is so far away. 1 be so used to home, that I always 
speak as if I was at home. And they made me trustee for her — 
that they did ; showing confidence in my nature almost, on the 
part of the laiyers, sir, do you think? At least I took it in that way." 

" It was kind of you, so to take it They have no confidence in 
anybody's nature, whenever they can help it" 

"So I have heard, sir. I have heard that s: 
way proved it. But will you be pleased just to ci 

" Iiiuist beworse than the lawyers if I did, Your daughter!' 
must be the best, and kindest.heartcd, and most loving " 

" Of course, of course," cried the Grower, as if that point w 
no establishing ; " but business is busia«&, Svt ¥A\^a& ^scfsa 
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^^^■B'Kemnant Chapman, in bis dry old fashion, was a strongly- 
^^iteinined man. He knew the bitter strait of Coonabe Lorraine 
for ready money ; and from his father, Sir Barker Chapman 
fa notorious usurer), he had iidierited the gift of spinning a disc 
into a globe. But, like most of the men who labour thus to turn 
their guineas, he could be very liberal with them for the advance- 
ment of his family. And though the Chapmans had gradually 
acquired such a length of rent-roU, their pcdip-ee was comparatively 
short among their Norman neighbours. Nothing would cure that 
local defect more speedily and permanentiy than a wedlock with 
Lorraine ; and father and son were now eager tenfold, by reason of 
Hilary's illness. They had made up their minds that he must die 
within a few months ; and then Alice, of course, would be the heiress 
of Coombe Lorraine. But the marriage must be accomplished first 
before the mourning stopped it Then Hilary would drop out of the 
way ; and after Sir Roland's time was passed, and the properties 
had been united, there ought not to be any very great trouble, with 
plenty of money to back the claim, in awakening the donnant 
earldom of Lorraine, and enhancing its glory with a Chapman. 

To secure all this success at once, they set forth in their yellow 
coach, one fine November morning. They knew that Sir Roland 
was fretting and pining (although too proud to speak of it) at his 
son's disgrace, and the crippled and fettered fortunes of the family. 
Even apart from poor Hilary's illness, and perhaps fatal despondency, 
the head of the house of Lorraine would have felt (with his ancient 
pride and chivalry) that a stain must he on his name until lie 
money was made good again. And now the last who could praloa 
male heritage unbroken— of which the Lorraines were e 
proud — was likely to go to a world that does not hee 
succession— except from the sinful Adam— for the want o' 
Cut, and chppcd, and clefl with fissures of adjacent oi 
once broad lands of Lorraine were now reduced, for the g 
neighbours. But even in those evil days, when long war had 
everything, the residue of the estates would have been for t 
good security, being worth about twice the money. This, h 
was of no avail ; because, by the deed of settlement (mad 
time of the late Sir Roger, under the Lady Valeria), ni 
be bound, beyond life-interest, while AUce was living, ar 
This point had been settled Viooetesslv, by reference tt 
"' ' deepest legal authority oi tW a^e.,Svt*i'^ «.*— i 
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Sir Glanvil was not all tUe man to stultify Iiis own doings, He 
had been instructed to tie tight ; and he was pleased to show now 
how tight he had lied, after his own remonstrance. " I am of 
opinion," wrote this great lawyer (after drawing his pen through the 
endorsement of a fifty-guinea fee on the case), "that under the 
indentures of Lease and Release, dated Aug. jth and 6th, 1799, the 
estates comprised thereiii are assured to uses precluding any pos- 
sibility of vdid title being made, until Alice Lorraine is of age, or 
deceased." There was a good deal more, of course ; but that was 
the gist of the matter. 

Having learned from the Rector how these things stood, the 
captain devised a clever stroke, by which he could render the 
escape of Alice almost an impossibility. For by this contrivance 
he could make Sir Roland most desirous of the match, who up to 
the present, though well aware of the many substantial advantages 
offered, had always hstened to his daughter's pleading, and promised 
not to hurry her. The captain's plan was very simple, as all great 
ideas are ; the honour of the family was to be redeemed by the 
sacrifice of Alice. For, among other points, it had been arranged 
upon the treaty of marriage, that ^£50,000 should be settled on 
.mice, for her separate use, with the usual powers of appointment. 

Now the captain's excellent idea was, that on his wedding-day, 
this sum should be paid in hard cash to Sir Roland and Hilary, as 
trustees for Ahce ; and they, by deed of even date, should charge 
that sum on the Lorraine estate — " iialeat quantum," as the lawyers 
say ; for they could oniy bind their own mterests. The solicitors 
would be directed to waive the obvious objections, which might lead 
to mischief, or might not, according to circumstances. Thus the 
flaw of title, which would be fatal to any cold-blooded mortgage, 
might well be turned to good use, when stopped by a snug little 
family arrangement. 

Sir Remnant, with inherited instinct, saw the blot of this con- 
ception. " It comes to thisj" he said, as soon as ever he was told 
of it, " that you get the Lorraine property saddled with a loss of 
^^50,000, which has gone to the scoundrelly Government 1 The 
Government rob us all they can. In a sensible point of view, young 
Lorraine is the first sensible man of his family. He has stolen 
j£5o,ooo, which the Government stole from us tax-payers. As for 
paying it back again — an idiot might think of it I It makes me 
kick i and that always hurts me." 

Nevertheless, he was brought round (when he hnd kicked his 
passion out), as most of the obstinate old men are, to the plans and 
aims of the younger ones. Steenie was a fool — they all were fools- 
there was scarcely any sense left in anybody but himself, and the 
boy who stole all that money, and was dying for fear of being pro- 
secuted. Sir Remnant could not bring himself to believe a word of 
pcc?pt as himself had shaped.it. Tbas te ■«'a^e^'^'«f 
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up, with his want or faith, to believe that poor Hilary hajp. 

the money buried somewhere on the Downs, and would dig it Up 
like a. morel, as soon as the stir of the moment was over. If w, 
there could be no loss after all ; only it would have been very raud 
better lo make no fuss about the money stolen. 

Revolving these things in his mind, and regretting the goo^o'd 
times wlicn any one (if at all in 3 good position) might have stolen 
j£so,ooo without any trumpery scandal, this baronet of the line old 
school prepared to listen, m a quiet way, to any plans that would 
come home a^^n. And he thought that this plan of his son would 
do so, either in money or In kind. Yet havmg formed some niisly 
Bketcri of the character of Sir Roland, each of these ChapiBiUil 
wished tlie other to begin the overture. 

It would have been pleasant for anybody quite outside of danger, 
to watch the great ydlow coach of the captain labouring up the 
chaBiy road, the best approach to Coombe Lorraine, now that 'Cox 
Sleyning road was stopped, for all who could not walk a tree, by 
the outburst of the water. All the roads were drenched Just now ; 
■ and wet chalk is a most slippery thing, especially when it has taken 
' blue stripes from the rubbing of soft iron, the "drag"of some heavy 
waggon sliding down the steep with a clank and jerk. Sir Remnanl 
had very little faith in his son's most expensive gift of driving! and 
he jerked out his bad head at every comer In anxiety for his good 
body and ■soul. The wicked, however, are protected always ; and 
thus this venturesome baronet was fetched out of his coach, with 
much applause, and a. little touch of gout about hini, such a 
would not stop to groan at. 

Sir Roland Lorraine was not glad to sec them, and did not ■ 
to be BO. He wanted to be left alone just now, wiih such a nuf 
of things to think of, He perceived that tliey were come [o h 
him about a thing he was not ripe with. Knowing his daugM_._.. 
steadfast nature, and his mother's stubborn stuff, in the calm of hb 
heart he had hoped good thmgs. To balance one against the other 
in psychological counterpoise — as all good English wiiters of tl 
present day express it — or, as our rude granddads said, "'" ' 
them fi-ght it out between ihem." 

" Over your books again, Lorraine? Well, well, I c.in under^ 
all that. I was pretty nigh taking to such things myself, after 1 
my knee-cap out, Steenie is a wonderful scholar now ' * 
a' can construe Homer i " 

" That depends on the mood I am in," said the captaL 
"sometimes 1 can make out a very nice piece." 

" Well, that is more than any man can say in the county, ( 
know of. Except, of course, one or two new parsons, and Sir K 
here, and some ragamuffins that come about teachine theh 
in lodgings. Lorraine now, after all, how are you? Hot 
gtt tJirough these bad timesl'' 
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Sir Roland Lorraine, for the third time now, shook hands with 

r Remnant Chapman. Not from any outburst of hospitality on 
his part, but because the other would have it so, A strong opinion 
had newly set in, that all good Britons were bound to shake hands ; 
that dirty and cold-blooded Frenchmen bowed at a distance homi- 
cidally ; and therefore that wholesome Englishman must squeeze 
one another's knuckles to the utmost. And that idea is not yet 
extinct. 

And how is her ladyship?" asked Sir Remnant, striking his 
gold-beaded stick on the floor very firmly at the mere thought of 
her. "Do you think she will see her most humble servant? 
Gadiooks, sir, she is of the true old sort," 

" I was amused the last time you were here," Sir Roland answered 
smiling, " to find how thoroughly you and my mother seemed to 
understand each otter. I am sure that if she is well enough to see 
anybody, she will see you. Meanwhile, will you take something ? " 

" Now that is not the way to put it. Of course 1 will take some- 
thing. I like to see the glasses all brought in, nnd then the cup- 
lioards opened and then the young women all going about, with hot 
and cold water, and augar-tongs." 

" We wilt try to do those litOe things aright," the host answered 
very quietly, " by the time of your reappearance. Trotman is come 
to say that my mother will do herself the honour of receiving you." 

" Steenie, you stop here," shouted Sir Remnant, gettingup briskly 
and setting his eyebrows, eyes, and kneea for business, " Steenie, 
you are a boy yet, and cfourt ladies prefer the society of men. No, 
no ; I can pick up my cane myself. Just you sit down quietly, 
Steenie, and entertain Sir Roland till I come back." 

Sir Remnant, though somewhat of a hear by nature, prided 
himself on his courtly manners, when occasion called for them^ 
" Gadiooks, sir," he tised to say, " nurse my vitlels, if I can't make 

leg with the very best of Ihcm I " And he carried his slick in t, , 
manner to prove that he must have kissed hands, or toes, or some- 
thing. 

Entering Lady Valeria's drawing-room in his daintiest manner, 
the old reprobate (as he called himself, sometimes with pride, and 
sometimes with terror, according as his spirits were up or down) 
made a slow and deep obeisance, then kissed the tips of his fingers. 
and waved them, and, seeing a smile on the lady's face, ventured 
to lay his poor han " on his heart, 

" Oh, Sjr Remnant, you are too gaLant ! " said the lady, who In , 
[OOd truth despised him, and hated hlni also as the owner of great ! 
ifoad stripes of the land of Lorraine. " We oever'get such manner^.i 
now i never since the Court was broken up r and things that it 
would not become me at all to hint at are encouraged." 

"You are right, my lady ; you are right all over, Gadtssa'iA-ii 
ahem, 1 beg your ladyship's pardon," 
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" Well, I suppose I cant be anybody's else ; you carried 
much SIS I do." 

" And when my thne is over, Stcenit— if you haven't drunk your- 
self to death before me — you will say that you had a good kind 
(ather, who would go to the devil to save you." 

"Re&Uy, sir, you were down upon me for having had a scDtimenal J 
drop. But, I think, I may return the compliment" \ 

" Go down the hill, Steeaie — go down the hilL It seems to lie ' 
an that you are fit for. And do try to put your neckclolh tHj 
before you come back to dinner," 

Sir Remnant Chapman returned to the house, with a heavy Mgll 
from his withered breast He had not the goodne^ in him wluch 
is needed to imderatand the value of a noble maiden, or even (AtiSj 

rd girl, taken as against man's selfishness. But in his little wayi 
thought of the bonds of matrimony as a check upon his soa^ 1 
EDor rambling life ; and he knew that a lady was wanted in Idl | 
ouse ; and his great ajnbitlon was to see, at last, a legitimate 
grandson. " If he comes of the breed of Lorraine," he exclaimed, 
" I will settle £100,000, the very day he is bom, on him." 

With this in his bead, he came back to try his measures with Sit 
Roland, He knew that he must not work at all as be bad done 
with Lady Valeria ; but put it all strictly as a matter of business, 
with no obligation on cither side ; but as if there were " landed 
security " for the purchase-money of Alice. And he managed all 
this so well, that Sir Roland, proud and high-niioded as he was, 1 
saw nothing improper in an arrangement by which Alice would 
become an incumbent on the Lorraine estates, for the purpose tfT I 
vindicating the honour of Lorraine, and saving, perhaps, the male 
heir thereof. Accordingly the matter was referred to tiie lawyers; 
who put it in hand, with the understanding that the trustees oL ^Bft 
marriage-settlement, receiving aa indemnity from Sir Ren" 
would waive all defects, and accept as good a mortgage a 
be made by deed of even date, to secure the £^a,<yao. 

Sir Roland had long been unwilling to give his favourite ^ 

such a man as Captain Chapman seemed to be. Although, thro 
his own retiring and rather unsociable habits, he was not awaft. _. 
the loose unprincipled doings of the fellow, he could not but pcrcciw 
the want of solid stuff about hiti), of any power for good, or «ven 
respectable powers of evil. But he first tried to think, and Ihw 
began to beUeve, that bis daughter would cure these defects, ud 
take a new pride and delight in doing so. He knew whit a 
spirited girl she was j and he thought it a likely thing enough, tlul 
she would do better with a weak, fond husband, than with ODQ rf 
superior mind, who might fail to be polite to her. And he coidl 
not help seeii^ that Stcenie was now entirely devoted to her. ftr> 
~>etual snubbings or silent contempt made little difference to Stec&lc- 
'p knew that he must Vto m ftit <sid. ■, aul.tl ' ' • -- • 
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come perhaps ; and in hall an hour after his worst set-down, he w 
»p again, on the arm of Cognac. 

Alice Lorraine, with that gift of waiting for destiny, wliich ihe 
jest women have, allowed the whole thing to go on, as if she 
perceived there was no hope for it. She made no touching appeals 
:o her father, nor frantic prayers to her grandmother ; she let 
the time sUp on. and on, and the people said what they hked to 
her. She would give her life for her brother's life, and the honour 
pf the family; but firmly was she resolved never to be the wife of 
Stephen Chapman. 

The more she saw of this man, the more deeply and utterly she 
Sespised him. She could not explain to her father, or even herself, 
why she so loathed him. She did not know that it was the native- 
ihrinking of the good from evil, of the lofty from the low, Ihe 
ive from the coward, the clean from the unclean. All this she 
3 too young to think of, loo maidenly to Imagine. But she fell 
jerhaps, an unformed thought, an unpronounced suggestion, that 
ihat death was a fitter husband for a pure girl, than a rake-helL 

Meanwhile Hilary, upon whom she waited with imwearyirg loTC 
ind car«^ was beginning to rally from his sad disorder and threaten- 
g decline. The doctors, who had shaken their heads about him, 
W began to smile, and say that under skilful treatment, youth 
id go™ constitution did wonders; that "really they had- seldom 
et with clearer premonitory indications of phthisis pulmonalis, 
:omplicated by cardiac and hypochondriac atony, and aggravated 
»ysymptumatic congestion of the cerebellum. But proper remedial 
igcnts bad been instrumental in counteracting all ot^anic cachexy, 
ind now all tlie principles of sound hygiene imperatively demanded 
luietude." In plaiti English, he was better and must not be 
tforried. Therefore he was not even told of the arrangement about 
lis sister. Alice used to come and sit by his bed, or sofa, or easy- 
:hair, as he grew a little stronger, and talk hght nonsense to him, 
ts if her heart was above all cloud and care. If he alluded to any 
TOuble, she turned it at once to ridicule ; and when he spoke of 
lis indistinct remembrance of the Wochum, she made him laugh 
ill his heart grew fat, by her mimicry of Nanny Stilgoe, whom she. 
Knild do to the very life. "How gay you are, LaUie ; I never' 
Bw such a girl I" he exclaimed, with the gratitude whidi arises' 
toBi liberated levity. " You do her with the stick so well 1 Do. 
wir again with the stick, dear Lallie." His mind was a UttleJ 
ihildisb now, from long lassitude of indoor life, which is enough' 
o weaken and depress the finest mind that ever came from heaven,' 
md hankers for sight of its birth-place. In a word, Alice Lorraine 
ros bestowing whatever of mirth or fun she had left (in the face 
if the coming conflict), all the liveliness of her life, and revolt of 
Ight youth against misery, to make her poor brother laugh a little 
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Hilary's luck was beginning to turn. For in a few day» 
received a grand addition to his comforts, and wholesome encuufl^ 
ment to get welL For after the Grower's return to 'his home, sob*/' 
recovery from hard Sussex air (which upset him for two dm 
and three nights, "from the want of any fruitiness abuut il*^ 
a solemn council was called and held in the stale apartment oi Ou 
Applewood farm. There were no less than five personages present, 
all ready to entertain and maintain fundamentally opposite opinions. I 
Mr- Martm Loveioy, M.G., Mrs. Martin Lovejoy, Counsellor Gregoij' I 
Lovejoy (brought down hy special retainer), Miss Phyllil 
Catberow, and Lieutenant Charles Lovejoy, R.N. Poor Mabd 
was not allowed to be present, for fear she should cry and disturb 
strong minds, and corrode all bright honour with mercy. The 
Grower thought that Master John Shome, as the London repre- 
sentative of the house, was entitled to be admitted ; but no one 
else saw it in that light, and so the counsel of a Kentish crust was 
lost. 

The question before the meeting was— Whether without lese- 
majesty of the ancient Lovejoy family, and in consistence with 
maiden dignity, and the laws of Covent Garden, Mabel Lovejoy 
might accept the invitation of Coombe Lorraine. A great deal was 
said upon either side, but no one convinced or converted, till the 
master said, " You may all talk as you like ; but I will have my own 

_ilrs. Lovejoy and Gregory were against accepting anything : a 
letter written on the spur of the moment was not the proper 
overture j neither ought Mabel to go at last, because they might 
hnppen to want her. But the father said, and the sailor also, and 
sweet Cousin Phyllis, that if she was wanted she ought to go, 
dispensing with smallformality; especially if she should want logft 

She did want to go; and go she did, backed up by kind opinions; 
and her father being busy with his pears and hops (which were poof 
and late this wet season), the fine young sailor, now adrift on sdok 
— while his ship was refitting at Chatham — made sail, with his sister 
in convoy, for me old roadstead of the South Downs, Gregory (who 
had refused to go, for reasons best known 10 himself, but saulble 
and sound ones) wishing them good luck, returned to bis chamboi 
in the Middle Temple. 

^fow there is no time to set forth how these two themsclrcs srt 
; the sailor wilUallv\n:'V\\'^^^^5Si!D 
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he land ; tlie spinster inclined to be meditative, tranquil, and deep 
f eye aiid heart; yet compelled to come out of herself and smile, 
nd then let herself come into her smile. It is a way all kind- 
learted prlshave, when they know that they ought to be grave, and 
mly intend to be so, yet caanot put a chain on the popgun pellets 
if young age, health, and innocence. 

Eiiaugh that they had arrived quite safely at the old house in the 
Toombe, with the sailor of course in a flurry of ambition to navigate 
lis father's horse whenever he looked between hisears. The inborn 
esembiance between ships and horses has been perceived, and must 
lave been perceived, long before Homer, or even Job, began to 
onsider the subject ; and it stills holds good, and deserves to l:)e 
rented by the mast eloquent man of the age, retiring into silence. 

Mr. Hales had claimed the right of introducing his favourite 
Sabel to his brother-in-law, Sir Roland. For amity now reigned 
gain between the Coombe and the Rectory ; the Utile quarrel of 
Se year before had long since been adjusted, and the parson was 
s ready to contribute his valuable opinion upon any subject, as he 
tas when we began with him. One might almost say even more 

; for the longer a good man lives with a wife and three daughters 

receive the law from him, and a parish to accept his divinity, the 

5 hesitation he has in admitting the extent of his own capacities, 
(everthelcss he took very good care to keep out of Lady Valeria's 
ray. 

" Bless my heart ! you look belter than ever," said the Rector to 
(liuhing Mabel, as her pretty figure descended into his Strong arms, 
t the great house door. " Give me a kiss. That's a hearty lass. 

shall always insist upon it. What I Trembling hps ! That will 
ever do. A little more Danish courage, if you please. You know 

am the Danish champion. And here is the Royal Dane of course ; 
r a Dane in the Royal Navy, wjiich does quite as well, or better. 
Iharlie, my hoy, I want no introduction. You are a fUherman — 
nat is enough ; or too much, if your sister's words are true. You 

n catch trout, when I can't." 

" No, sir, never. I never should dare. Cut Mabel always makes 

e a wonder." 

" Well, perhaps we shall try some d.iy, the Church against the 
lavy i and Mabel to bring us the luncheon. Well said, wdl said 1 

have made her smile ; and that is worth a deal of trying. She 
Eniembers the goose, and the stuffing, and how she took in the 
[erk from Sussex. I don't believe she made a bit of it." 

" I did, I did ! How can you say such things ? I can make 
etter stuffing than that to-niorrow, I was not at all at my best, 
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L vantlo conquer no one," she answered, with female p 
of last word; " I only came to see poor Hilary." 

The Rector, with the line gallantry and deference of old-fas 
days, led the beautiful and good girl, and presented her ttf^ 
Roland. She was ansious to put hec hair a little back, before btf 
looked at ; but the impetuous parson wisely would not let her H 
herself. She could not look better than she did ; so coy, and son, 
and bashful, resolved to be by no means timkl, but afraid that she 
could not contrive to be brave. 

Sir Roland Lorraine came forward gently, and took her hindi 
and kissed her. He felt in his heart that he had been hard upon 
this very pretty maiden, imputing petty ambition to her j which one 
glance of her true dear eyes disproved to his mind for ever. She 
was come to see Hilary ; nothing more. Her whole heart was on 
H ilary. She had much admiration of Sir Roland, as her clear tjtt 
told him. liut she had more than admiration for somu une on 
another floor. 

" You want to go upstairs, my dear," Sir Roland said, wiUi (he 
usual bathos of all critical moments ; "you would like to take oS 
your things, and so on, before you sec poor Hilary." 

" Of course she must touch herself up," cried the Rector ; 
do you know about youngwomen ? Rolond, where is Mrs. Pipkt 

" I told her to be not so very far oflf ; but she is boiling d 
builace plums, or something, of the highest 'national importqj 
We could not tell when this dear child would come, or « 
have received her better." 

" Oh, I ant so glad ! You cannot receive me, you could not 
receive me, better. And now that you have called me your dear 
child, I shall always love you. 1 did not think that you would An 
it. And I came for nothing of the kind. I only came for Hilary," 

" Oh, we quite understand that we are nobodies," answered Sir 
Roland, smiQng ; " you shall go to him directly. But you must not 
be frightened by his appearance. He has been a good dtral knocked 
about, and fallen into sad trouble ; but we all hope ihdt now he is 
getting better, and the sight of you will be better than a handrid 
doctors to him. But you must not stay very long, of cotuse, and 
you must keep him very quiet. But 1 need not IcU you — I sec that 
yon have a natural gift of nursing." 

" All who have the gift of cookery have the gift of nursiDg,* ex- 
claimed Mr. Hales, "because ' omne majus continet tn sc niinuK* 
Ah, Roland, you think nothing of my learning. If only you kncw 
how 1 am pervaded with Latin, and with logic 1 " 

These elderly gentlemen chattered thus because thcvwerc Rentfe- 
men. They saw that poor Mabel longed to have llicir attcniion 
withdrawn from her ; and without showing what ihcy saw, iliey 
BKttiy thus withdrew it. Then Alice, having heard of Min Lwe- 
~ "" " " ~^- \ came down aai was^o^telp " """ 
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speedily drawn together by their common anxiety, Alice I 
loughc Mabe! the prettiest girl she had ever seen anywhere ; and- 1 
label thought Alice the loveliest lady that could exist out of a J 



CHAPTER LXiV. 

IMPENDING DARKNESS. 

The darkness of the hardest winter of the present century — so far 
s three-fourths of its span enable us to estimate — was gathering 
ver the South Down hills, and all hills and valleys of ELngland, 
"hKe may have been severer cold, by fits and starts, before and 
' ce ; but the special chaiacter of this winter was the consistent 
■ temperature. There may have been some fiercer winters,, 
rhosG traditions still abide, and terrify us beycrnd the range of test 
Dd fair therraometer. But within the range of trusty records, 
lere has been no frost to equal that which began on Christmas- 
ay, 1813, 

Seven weeks it lasted, and then broke up, and ihen began again, 
nd lingered ; so that in hilly parts the snowdrifts chilled not only 
he lap of May but the rosy skirt of June. That winter was re- 
Darkable, not only for perpetual frost, but for continual snowfall ; 
D that no man of the most legal mind could tell when he was 
respassing. Hedges and ditches were all ahkc, and hollow places 
Bade high ; and hundreds of men fell into drifts ; and some few 
ived their lives by building froien snow to roof them, and cuddling 
leir knees and chin together in a pure white home, having heard 
le famous and true history of Elizabeth Woodcook. 

But now before this style of things set in, in bitter earnest, 
obody on the South Down hills could tell what to make of the 
eatber. For twenty years the shepherds had not seen things look 
[> strange like. There was no telling their marks, or places, or the 
kanners of the sheep. A sulky grey mist crawled along the ground 
Ken when the sky was clear. In the morning, every blade and 
Dint, and every spike of attraction, and serrated edge (without 
Dy intention of ever sawing anything), and drooping sheath of 
smething which had vainly tried to npen, and umbellate awning 
\ the stalks that had discharged their seed, were, one and all alike, 
icrusled with a little filmy down. Sometimes it looked like the I 
a-graas that grows in bog^ places ; and sometimes tike the 1 
' nbUght," so common now on apple-trees; and sometimes I 
r, oc the track of flying spidcw. TXw^e'e'M *" 
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had never seen this before; neither had the sheep — those wOoHy 
sages of the weather. The sheep turned up their soft hladctjc* 
with wonder towards the heavens, — the heavens where every sheep 
may hope to walk, in the form of a fleecy cloud, when men hurt 
had his legs of mutton. 

It is needless lo say that this long warning (without which ni 
great frost arrives) was wholly neglected by every man. The sheep, 
the cattle, and the pigs foresaw it, and the birds took wing W By 
from it ; the fish of the rivers went into the mud, and the fish ofihi 
sea to deep water. The slug, and the cockroaclt, the rat and the \\ 
wholesome toad, came home to their snuggeries; and every W"^" 
worm and young grub bored deeper down than he meant tol 
Only the human race straggled about, without any perceptioij 
anything. 

In this condition of the gloomy air, and just when frost * 
hovering in the grey clouds before striking, Alice Lorraine Cane 
into her father's book-room, on the Christmas-eve. There was 
no sign of any merry Christmas in the shadowed house, nor any 
young delighted hands to work at decoration. Mabel was gon^ 
after a longer visit than had ever been intended ; and Ahce (who 
had sojourned in Li>ndon, under lofty auspices) had not been long 
enough at home to be sure again that it was her home. Upon 
her return she had enjoyed the escort of a mighty warrior, no less 
a hero than Colonel Clumps, the nephew of her hostess. The 
Colonel had been sadly hacked about, in a skirmish soon after 
Vittoria, when pressing too hotly on the French rear-guard. He 
had lost not only his right arm, but a portion of his one sound leg ; 
and instead of saying his prayers every morning, he sal for an 
hour on the edge of his bed and devoted alt his theological know- 
ledge to the execration of the clumsy bullet, which could not even 
select his weak point for attack. This choler of his made much 
against the recovery of what was left of him ; and the doctors 
thought that country air might mitigate his state of mind, and 
at the same time brace his body, which sadly wanted bracing. 
Therefore it had been arranged that he should go for a manlh 10 
Coombe Lorraine, posting all the way, of course, and having the fair 
Alice to wait on him — which is the usual meaning of escort. 

At the date of this journey, the Colonel's two daughters were 
Slill away at a boarding-school ; but they were to came and spend 
tjie Christmas with his aunt in London, and then follow th.-ir fjihirr 
into Sussex, and perhaps appear as bridesmaids. hU ::: 
father was making himself a leading power at €01:1. 
He naturally entered into strict alliance with bis . 
Lady Valeria, and sternly impressed upon everybody i . 
of the impending marriage. "What earthly objection cm mem 
bcf" he argued with Mrs. Pipkins, now Alice's onlyj 
except old Mr. Bintts, vVve Wuei ■, ** cnwv if Ca^ain C 
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is rather laiy, and a little too fond of his wine-glass ; both points 
arcin her favour, ma'am. She will manage liim Uke a top, of course. 
And as for looking up to him, that's all nonsense. If she did, 
he would have to look down upon her ; and that's what the women 
cant bear, of course. How would you like it now, Mrs. Pipkins f 
Tut, tut, tut, now don't tell me ! I am a little too old to be taken 
in. I only wish that one of my good daughtershad ^50,000 thrown 
■ at her, with ^20,000 a-year to follow." 

"But perhaps, sir, your young ladies is not quite so particular, 
and romantic like, as our poor dear Miss Alice." 

" I should hope not, I'd romantic them. Bread and water is 
the thing for young hussies, who don't know on which side their 
bread is buttered. But I don't believe a hit of it It's all sham 
and girlish make-believe. la her heart she is as ready as he is." 

Almost everybody said the same thing ; and all the credit the 
poor girl got for her scorn of a golden ni Idering, was to be looked 
upon as a coy piece of affectation and thanklessness. All this she 
was well aware of. Evil ojiinion is a thing to which we are aEve 
at once ; though good opinion is well content to impress itself on 
the coffin. Alice (who otherwise rather liked his stolid and upright 
nature) thought that Colonel Clumps had no business to form 
opinion upon her affairs ; or at any rate, none to express it. But 
the Colonel always did form opinions, and felt himself bound to 
(press them. 

" 1 live in this house," he said, when Alice hinted at some such 
phantasy ; " and the affairs of this house are my concern. If 1 am 
"3 lliink about the very things around me, I had better have 
cut in two, than made into three pieces." He waved the stalk 
of his arm, and stamped the stump of the foot of his better leg, -with 
such a noise and gaze of wrath, that the maiden felt he must be in 
the right. And so perhaps he may have been. At any rate, ho got 
his way as a veteran colonel ought to do. 

With everybody he had his way. Being unable to fif;ht any more, 
he had come to look so ferocious, and his battered and shalterenl 
body so fiercely backed up tlie charge of his ispcct, that none with- 
out vast reserve of courage could help being scattered before him. 
Even Sir Roland Lorraine (so calm, and of an infinitely higher 
mind), by reason perhaps of that, gave way, and let the maimed 
veteran storm his home. But Alice rebelled against all this. j 

" Now, father," she said on that Christmas- eve, when the houwi J 
was chilled with the coming cold, and the unshedden snow hung 1 
over it, and every sheep, and cow, and crow, and shivering birOi-" 
down to the Jenny-wren, was hieing in search of shcUer [ " father, ■ 
I have not many words to say to you ; but such as they are, may I 
say iliem ? " 

Sir Roland Lorraine, being struck by her quite unwonted voice 
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about things which < 
carae to meet what a 1 
womat) child. 

" Lallic, my dear," he said very gently, and kindly looking at her 
sad wild eyes, whose difference from iheir natural softness toucliol J 
him with some terror — " Laliie, now what has made you lookB""^ 
this?" 

" Papa, ! did not mean to look at all out of my usual lool^ 
beg your pardon, if indeed I do. I know that all soeh things 31 
very small in your way of regarding things. But still, papa " 
still, papa, you nitght let me say something," 

" Have I ever refused you, Alice, the right to say almost every- 
thing f " 

" No ; that you have never done, of course. But what I want to . 
say now is something more than I generally want to say. Of I 
course, it cannot matter to you, papa ; but to me it Uiakes all the | 
difierence." I 

"My dear, you are growing sarcastic. All that matters to JM ] 

- matters a great deal more to me, of course. You know whit | 

you have always been to me," . 

" I do, papa. And that is why I find it so very hard to believe | 
that you can be now so hard with me. I do not see what 1 can I 
have done to make you so different to me. Girls like me are fond I 
of saying very impudent things sometimes ; and they seem to be 
taken lightly. But they are not forgiven as they are meant. Have 
I done anything at all to vex you in that way, papa? " 

" How can you be so foolish, Laliie ? You talk as if I were a girl 
myself. You never do a thing to vex me." 

■' Then why do you do a thing to kill me P It must come to that ; 
and you know it must. I am not very good, nor in any way grand, 
and I don't want to say what might seem harsh. But, papa, I 
think I may say this — you willneversee me Stephen Chapman's wife." 

" Well, Laliie, it is mainly your own doing. 1 did not wish to 
urge it, until it seemed to become inevitable. You encouraged him 
so in the summer, that we cannot now draw back honourably," 

" Father, I encouraged him f " 

"Yes. Your grandmother tells me so. I was very busy at that 
time ; and you were away continually. And whenever I wanted 
you, 1 always heard ' Miss Alice is with Captain Chapman,' " 

" How utterly untrue ! But, papa now, you got jealous \ Do 
say that you got jealous ; and then I will forgive you every thing f " 

"My dear, there is nothing to be jealous of, I thought that yon 
were taking nicely to the plan laid out for you," 

" The plan that will lay me out, papa. But will you tell me A 
thing?" " 

" Yes, my dear child, alvundted things; if you will only «sk B 
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making any noise, papa ; it is only that my collar 
touched my throat. But what I want to know is this. If anything 
should happen to me, as they say ; if I should drop out of every- 
body's way, could the money be got that you are afi so steadfasuy 
set upon getting ? Could the honour of the family be set up, and 
poor Hilary get restored, and well, and the Lorraines go on for 
ever? Why don't you answer me, papa? My question is a very 
simple one. What I have a right to ask is this — am I, for some 
inscrutable reason (which I have had nothing to do with), the 
stumbling-block — the fatal obstacle to the honour and the life cf 
the family ? " ~ . 

" Alii:c, I never knew you talk like this, and 1 never saw you look, 
so. Why, your checks are perfectly burning ! Come here, and let" 
me feel them." 

" Thank you, papa ; they will do very well But will you jus 
answer ray Question 1 Am I the fatal— am I the deathblow to tB^J 
honour and Me of our lineage ? " ' 

Sir Roland Lotraine was by no means pleased with this 
mode of putting things. He greatly preferred, at his time of hfi 
ihe.rounding off and softening of affairs that are too dramatic. V 
loved his beautiful daughter more than anything else on the face 
the earth ; he knew how noble her nature was, and he often thought 
that she took a more lofty view of the world than human nature in 
the end would justify. But still he must not give way to that. 

" Alice," he said, " I can scarcely see why you should so disturb 
yourself. There are many things always to be thought of— more 
than one has time for." J 

"To be sure, papa; I know all that ; and I hate to see you;,^ 
worried. But 1 thick that you might try to teK me whether I anill 
tight or not." 

" My darling, you are never wrong. Only things appear to you 
'in a stronger light than they do to me. Of course, because you are 
younger and get into a hurry about many things that ought to be 
more dwelt upon. It is true that your life is interposed, through 
the command of your grandmother and the subtlety of the lawyers, 
between poor Hdary and the money that might have been raised to 

" That is true, papa ; now, is it ? I believe every word that you 
say ; but I never believe one word of my grandmother's." 

"You shocking child ! Yes, it is true enough, But, after all, it 
conies to nothing. Of the law I know nothing, I am thanld'ul to 
say ; but from Sir Glanvil Malahide I understand, through some 
questions which your grandmother laid before him, that the mOne]f_ 
cam only be got— either through this family arrangement, o" '' — '-^ 
waiting till you, as a spinster attain the age of twenty-o:" 
_ ..... I . ._ ... ^^^ years too latr " 
J were to die?" 
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"■Lallie, why are you so vexatious ? If you were to dt^ 
of the race might end — so far as I care." 

" My father, you say that, to make me love you more than l3 
filrcady, which is a hopeless attempt on your part. Now you || 
not thmk that I am jealous. It is the last thing I could t^reag 
But tvcr since Mabel Lovejoy appeared, I have not been whatj 
to be ; either with you, or with Hilary. In the case of poor H 
I must of course expect it, and put up with it. But It ' 
for a moment, why I otight to be cut out with you, papa.' 

" What foohsh jealousy, Alice I Shall I tell you why I It 
admire Mabel so much ? But as for comparing her with you 

"But, papa, why do you like and admire ^er so deeply?" 

" You jealous child, I did not say ' deeply.' But I like hen h 
she is so gentle, so glad to do what she is told, so full of sdf-sa 
and self-devotion." 

" While I am harsh, and disobedient, self-seeking, and devci 
self. No doubt she would marry according to order, Tho3 
dreamed that I heard of a certain maltster, who had the paS 
sanction. ' Veni, vldi, vici,' appears to be her motto. Even gra 
mamma is vanquished by her, or by her legacy. She aays that she I 
turtseys much better than I do, She is welcome to that distinction. 
I am not at all sure that the prime end and object of woman's lift is 
to curtsey. But I see exactly how I ani placed. I will never trouble I 
you any more, papa." 

With these words, Alice Lorraine arose, and kissed her father's 
forehead gently, and turned away, not to worry him with the long 
sigh of expiring hope, She had still three weeks to make up her 
mind, or rather to wait with her mind made up. And three w«jts 
stil! is a long spell of time for the young to anticipate misery. 

" You are quite unlike yourself, my child," Sir Roland said with 
perfect truth ; " you surprise me very much to-day. 1 am sure that 
you do not mean a quarter of what you arc saying." 

"You are right, papa. I do not mean even a tentL pait of 
my spitefulness. 1 will try to be more like Mabel Lovejoy, who 
really is so good and nice. It is quite a mistake to suppose that 1 
could ever be jealous of her. She is a dear kind-hearted girl, and 
the very wife for Hilary. But I think that shediffers a Lttie from me." 

" It is no matter of opinion, Alice. Mabel differs from you, as 
widely as you differ from your Cousin Cecil. I begin to incline to 
an old opinion (which I came across the Other day), that much more 
variety IS to be found in the weaker than in the stronger sei. 
Regard it thus " 

" Excuse me, father. I have no courage for regarding anyihinf- 
You can look at things in fifty lights ; and I in one shadow only. 
Good-bye, darling. Perhaps I shall never speak to you again as I 
^avc to-night. But I hope you will remember that I meant it ftf 
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A FINE CHRISTMAS SERMOIf. 



According to all the best accounts, that long and Y 
began with the clearing of the sky upon Christmas-day. 
it vss so in the south of England, though probably iw 
days earlier in the northern countries. A great frost alwaj 
advances slowly, creeping from higher latitudes. Ifthe cold bej ' 
in London sooner than it does in Edinhurgh, it very seldom 1 
out the week ; and if it conies on with a violent wind, its tini 
generally shorter. It does seem strange, but it is quite true, that 
many people, even well-informed, attribute to this severity of cold 
the destruction of the great French array during its retreat froiu 
Moscow, and the ruin of Napoleon. They know the date of the 
ghastly carnage of the Bercsina and elsewhere, which happened 
more than a year ere this ; but they seem to forget that each winter 
belongs to tlie opening, and not to the closing, year. Passing all 
such matters, it is enough to say that Christmas-day 1813 was 
unusually bright and pleasant. The lowering sky and chill grey 
mist of the last three weeks at length had yielded to the gallant 
assault of the bright-speared sun. That excellent knight was 
pricking merrily over the range of the South Down hills i his path 
was strewn with sparkling trinkets from the casket of the clouds ; 
the brisk air moved before him, and he was glad to see his way 
again. But behind him, and before him, lay the ambush of the 
" snow-blink," to catch him at night, when he should go down, and 
to stop him of his view in tiie morning. However, for the time, he 
looked very well ; and as no one had seen him for ever so long, 
every one took him at his own price. 

Rector Struan Hales was famous for his sermon on CMfistmas- 
day. For five-and-twenty years he had made it his grand sermon 
of the year. He struck no strokes of enthusiasm — which nobody 
dreamed of doing then, except the very low Dissenters — still he 
began with a strong idea that he ought to preach above the average. 
And he never failed to da so — partly through inspiration of other 
divines, but mainly by summing up all the siiis of bis parish, and 
then forgiving them. 

The parish listened with apathy to the wisdom and eloquence of 
great men (who said what they had to say in English — a lost art 
for nearly two centuries), and then the parish pricked up all its ears 
to hear of its own doings. The Rector preached the lirst part of his 
sermon in a sing-song manner, with a good sce-sa.\H, &i'i.'*'MSi. W^ 
■^cuae down to bis parish-bounds, and ttacei V\s o's-ti -^mw^^^ 
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espEisses, he changed his voice altogether, so that the deafest ot 
sinner could hear him. It was ihe treat of all the year to know 
what the parson was down upon ; and, to be sure, who had done it 
Tbcn, being of a charitable kind, and loving while he chastened, 
the Rector always let them go, with a blessing which sounded «s 
rich as a grace for everybody's Christmas dinner. Everybody went 
out of chinch, happy and contented. They had enough to talk 
aijout for a week; and they all must have earned the goodwill of 
the Lord by going to church on aweek-day. But the Rector always 
waited for his two church-wardens to come into the vestry, and 
shake hands, and praise his sermon. And, not to be behindhnnd, 
Farmer Gates and Mr. Bottler (now come from Sleyning to West 
Lorraine, and immediately appointed, in right of the number of pigs 
MUed weekly, junior church- warden) — these two men of exccF — 
presence, and of accomplished manners, got in under the 
arch, and congratulated the Rector. 

Alice Lorraine was not at church. Everybody had missed 
in her usual niche, between the two dark marble records of Qt 
of her ancestors. There she used to sit, and be set off by 
fitie antiquity ; but she did not go to church that day ; for her 
was too full of disturbance. 

West Lorraine Church had been honoured, that day, by' 
attendance of several people entitled to as handsome monum' 
as couldbe found inside iL For instance, there was Sir Remnant 
Chapman (for whom even an epitaph must straiaitsdastic charity); 
Steirtieu, his son — who bad spent his harm, without having much 
to show for it ; Colonel Clumps, who would rise and fight, if Iho 
resurrection restored his legs ; a squire of high degree (a distant 
and vague cousin of the true Lorraines), who wanted to know what 
was going on, having great hopes through the Woebum, but sworq 
to stick (whatever might happen) to his own surname, which 
"Bloggs;" and last, and best of all, Joyce Aylmer, Viscount Ayli 
only son, of a tnie old English family, but not a very wealthy 
" "A merry Ciiristmas to you all I" cried Mr. Hales, as 
stood in the porch. "A merry Chrisfmas, gentlemen ! But,' 
- certy, we shall have a queer one. How keen the air is getting I " 

TlTiey all shook hands with the parson, and thanked liira, after 
the good old fashion, "for his learned and edifying discourse;' 
and they asked what he meant about the weather ; but he 
too deep to tell them. Even hu had been wrong upon tliat 
and had grown too wise to commit himself. Then Cecil, 
folkiwed her father of course, made the proper curtseys, as ibe . 
made bows to her ; and Major Aylmcr's liorsc was broujjh^ 
a carriage for the rest of them. 

"Are you coming with us, Rector? We dine end' 
Jteaiaant, with a hungry squeak, " You can't have ano^ 
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!&iough to satisfy you, at any rate," the Rector 
smiling ; " but 1 should have my house about my ears, if I dined 
outside of it on a Christmas-day. Plain and wholesome and juicy 
lare, sir — none of your foreign poisons. Well, good-bye, gentlemen ; 
1 shall hope to see all of you tagain to morrow, if the snow is ni ' 
too deep." The Rector knew that a very little snow would be quil 
enough to stop them, aa the morning of the morrow — the Sunday, 

"Snow, indeed I No sign of snow!" Sir Remnant an; 
sharply ; he had an inborn hate of snow, and he wanted 
at home on the Monday. "But I say, Missie, remember one ^ 
Tuesday fortnight is the day, Have all your fal-lals ready. Blushinj 
bridesmaids — ah ! fine creatures ! 1 shall claim a score of busst ' 
mind. Don't you wish it was yout own turn, eh ' ' 

The old rogue, with a liearty smack, blew a kiss to Cecil Halt 
who blushed and shivered, and then tried to smile, for fear of losii 
her locket ; for it had been whispered that Sir Remnant Chapi 
had ordered a ten-guinea locket in London for each of the 
bridesmaids. So checking the pert reply, which trembled 
tip of her tongue, she made them a pretty curtsey, as they drove 

" Now, did you observe, papa," she asked, as she took her 
father's arm, bent fully to gossip with him up the street, "how 
terribly pale Major Aylmer turned, when he heard about the brides- 
maids ? I thought he was going to drop ; as they say he used 
to do, when he lirst came home from America. 1 am sure I was 
right, papa ; I am sure I was, in what I told you the other day." 

"Nonsense, fiddlesticks, romantic flummery! You girls are 
never content without rivalry, jealousy, love and despair," 

You may laugh as much as you like ; but it makes no difference 
ne, papa. 1 tell you that Major Aylmer has lost his heart to 
Alice, a great deal worse than he lost his head in America." 

" Well, then, he must live with no head and no heart. He can't 
have Alice. He has got no money; even if it were possible to 
change the bridegroom at the door of the church," 

" I will tell you what proves it beyond all dispute. You know 
how that wretched little Captain Chapman looks up when he hates 

y one, and thinks he has made a hit of it. There — like that ; 

\f I can't do it, until I get much uglier. He often does it 

me you know. And then he patted his wonderful waistcoat." 

** Now, Cecil, what spiteful things girls are I It is quite impossibll 
that he can hate you." 

" I am thankful to say that he does, papa ; or perhaps you migl 

Rave sold me to him. If ever any giri was sold, Alice ' ' ' 
ought and sold. And Sir Roland cannot love her as s 
to think, or he would have had nothing to do with it. It : 
fearfully bitter for her. And to marry a man who is tipsy 
' lUS every morning. Oli, ?a.'^ 'ja.'^a.V 
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" My dear you exaggerate horribly. You have always disi 
poor Stecnie ; perhaps thai is why he looks up to you. We 
hope for the best; we must hope for the best. Why, blK 
heart, if every man was to have the whole of his doings r; ' 
1 should never want the marriage-register 1" 

" Oh, but papa, if we could only manage to chajige the n . 
know ! The other is so different ; so kind, and noble, and g 
and sirnpic ! If any man in all the world is worthy to marryH 
Alice, it is Major Aylnier." 

"The man might be changed; but not the money," s 
Rector, rather shortly ; and his daughter knew from the tone a 
voice that she must quit the subject ; the truth being (as shfl 
well aware) that her father was growing a Utile ashamed of hia 
share in the business. 
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DOMING DOWN IN 



Dark weather and dark fortune do not always cor „ 

Indeed, the spirit of tlie British race, and the cheer flowingl 
high spirit, seem to be most forward in the worst coadicions q 
weather. Something to battle with, something to talk about, s 
thing to make the father more than usually welcome, and the b 
more bright and warm to him, and something also which enU 
by arousing charity, and spreads a man's interior comfort] 
general goodwill — bitter weather, at the proper season, is i 
bitterness. 

But when half-a-do!;en gentlemen, who care not a fig 
another, hate honks (as they hated their hornbooks), 
indoor pursuits but gambling, gormandising, and drinking, and liflfl 
little scope for pursuing these — when a number of these are snowed 
up togEtlier, and cannot see out of the windows — to express it 
daintily, there is likely to be much malediction. 

And this is exactly what fell upon thero, for more than a week, at 
Coonibe Lorraine. They made a most excellent dinner on Christ- 
mas-day, about three o'clock, as they al[ declared ; and, in spite <A 
Ihe shortness of the days, they saw their way till the wine comii 
They were surprised at this, so far as any of them noticed anything ; 
for, of course, no glance of the setting sun came near the old house 
in the winter. And they thought it a sign of fine hunting-weaticr, 
and so they went on about it ; whereas it was really one of tbe 
things scarcely ever seen dowa here, but common in the aictie 
regions— the catch, and the recast, and the dispersion of all va^t 
light downward, by the dense grey canopy of gathering sqo«> 
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The snow began about seven o'clock, when the influence of the 
sun was lost ; and for three days and three nights it snowed, without 
taking or giving breathing-time. It came down without any wind, 
or unfair attempt at drifting. The meaning of the sky was to snow 
and no more, and let the wind wait his time afterwards. There 
was no such thing as any spying between the flakes at any time. 
The flakes were not so very large, but they came as close together 
as the sand pouring down in an hour-glass. They never danced up 
and down, like gnats or motes, as common snowflakes do, but one 
on the back of another fell, expecting millions after them. And if 
any man looked up to see that gravelly infinitude of pelting spots, 
which swarms all the air in a snowstorm, he might just as well 
have shut both eyes, before it was done by snowflakes. 

All the visitors, except the Colonel, were to have left on Monday 
morning, but only one of them durst attempt the trackless waste of 
white between the South Down Coombe and their distant homes. 
For although no drifting had begun as yet, some forty hours of 
heavy fall had spread a blinding cover over road and ditch, and 
bog and bank, and none might descry any sign-post, house, tree, or 
hill, or other land-mark, at the distance of a hundred yards, through 
the snow, still coming down as heavily as ever. Therefore every- 
body thought Major Aylmer almost mad, when he ordered his 
horse for the long ride home in the midst of such terrible weather. 

" I don't think I ought to let you go," his host said, when the 
horse came round, as white already as a counterpane. "Alice, 
where is your persuasive voice? Surely you might beg Major 
Aylmer to see what another day will bring." 

" Another day will only make it worse," Joyce Aylmer replied, 
with a glance at Alice, which she perfectly understood. " I might 
be snowed up for a week. Sir Roland, with my father the whole 
time fidgeting. And after, all, what is this compared to the storms 
we had in America ? " 

" Oh, but you were much stronger then. You would not be here, 
were it not so." 

" I scarcely know. I shall soon rejoin if I get on so famously as 
this. But I am keeping you in the cold so long, and Miss Lorraine 
in a chilly draught. Good-bye once more. Can I leave any 
message for you at the Rectory ? " 

In another second the thick snow hid him and his floundering 
horse, as they headed towards the borstall, for as yet there was 
only a footbridge thrown over the course of the Woeburn, and 
horsemen or carriages northward bound were obliged to go south- 
ni^ud first, and then turn to the right on the high land, and thus 
circumvent the stream ; even as Ahce quickly thinking, had enabled 
poor Bonny to recover his Jack. 

Alice went back, with a sigh, to her own YvXXXa xootcv. \a i>X •as^^ 
think awhiift She knew that she had seen iVve \asX oi ^ xc^asw^V^^^ 
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had never seen this before ; neither had the sheep — those » 
sages of the weather. The sheep turned up their soft blactc eyw 
wilh wonder towards the heavens, — the heavens where every sheep 
may hope to walk, in the form of a fleecy cloud, when men have 
had his legs of mutton. 

It is needless ia say that this long warning (without which no 
great frost arrives) was wholly ne^tlected by every man. The shen), 
the cattle, and the pigs foresaw it, and the birds took wing to fly 
from it ; the fish of the rivers went into the mud, and the (ish of the 
sea to deep water. The slug, and the cockroach, the rat and the 
wholesome toad, came home to their snuggeries ; and every wire- 
worn) and young grub bored deeper down than he meant to do. 
Only the human race straggled about, without any perception of 
anything. 

in this condition of the gloomy air, and just when frost was 
hovering in the grey clouds before striking, Alice Lorraine came 
■ into her father's book-room, on the Christmas-eve. There was 
no sign of any merry Christmas in the shadowed house, nor any 
young delighted hands to work at decoration. Mabel was gone, 
after a longer visit than had ever been intended ; and Alice (who 
had sojourned in London, under lofty auspices) had not been long 
enough at home to be sure again that it was her home. Upon 
her return she had enjoyed the escort of a mighty warrior, no less 
a hero than Colonel Qumps, the nephew of her hostess. The 
Colonel had been sadly hacked about, in a skinnish soon after 
Vittoria, when pressing too hotly on the French rear-guard. He 
had lost not only his right arm, but a portion of his one soimd leg ; 
and instead of saying his prayers every morning, he sal for aa 
hour on the edge of his bed and devoted all his theological know- 
ledge to the execration of the clumsy bullet, which could not even 
select his weak point for attack. This choler of his made ranch 
against the recovery of what was left of him : and the doctors 
thought that country air might mitigate bis state of mind, and 
at the same time brace his body, which sadly wanted bracing. 
Therefore it had been arranged that he should go for a month to 
Coombe I.orrainc, posting all the way, of course, and having the fair 
Alice to wait on him — which is the usual rneaning of escott. 

At the date of this journey, the Colonel's two daughters were 
still away at a boarding-school ; but they were to come .imi ^pciij 
t)ic Christmas with his aunt in London, and then foil<:<>- 
into Sussex, and perhaps appear as bridesmaids. Mi 
father was making himself a leading power at Cooin 
He naturally entered into strict alliance with his i.. 
Lady Valeria, and Sternly impressed upon everybody tlic n..-cc8«ti> 

of the impending marriage. "What earthly objection ca" ■' 

he?" he argued with Mrs. Pipkins, now Alice's o^y ■ 
ffixcept old ivir. Binns, l\)c \juJie»,j, " - - - -■ 
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is rather lazy, and a little too fond of his wine-glass ; both points 
are in her favour, ma'am. She will manage him like a top, of course. 
And as for loolang up to him, that's all nonsense. If she did, 
he would have to look down upon her ; and that's what the women 
can't bear, of course. How would you hke it now, Mrs. Pipkins ? 
Tut, tut, tut, now don't tell me ! I am a little too old to be taken 
in. I only wish that one of my good daughters had ^50,000 thrown 
at her, with ;^20,ooo a-year to follow." 

" But perhaps, sir, your young ladies is not quite so particular, 
and romantic like, as our poor dear Miss Alice." 

" I should hope not. I'd romantic them. Bread and water is 
the thing for young hussies, who don't know on which side their 
bread is buttered. But I don't believe a bit of it. It's all sham 
and girlish make-believe. In her heart she is as ready as he is." 

Almost everybody said the same thing ; and all the credit the 
poor girl got for her scorn of a golden ni Idcring, was to be looked 
upon as a coy piece of affectation and thanklessness. All this she 
was well aware of Evil opinion is a thing to which we are alive 
at once ; though good opinion is well content to impress itself on 
the cofEn. Alice (who otherwise rather liked his stolid and upright 
nature) thought that Colonel Clumps had no business to form 
opinion upon her affairs ; or at any rate, none to express it. But 
the Colonel always did form opinions, and felt himself bound to 
express them. 

" I live in this house," he said, when Alice hinted at some such 
phantasy ; " and the affairs of this house are my concern. If I am 
not to think about the very things around me, I had better have 
been cut in two, than made into three pieces." He waved the stalk 
of his arm, and stamped the stump of the foot of his better leg, with 
such a noise and gaze of wrath, that the maiden felt he must be in 
the right. And so perhaps he may have been. At any rate, he got 
his way as a veteran colonel ought to do. 

With everybody he had his way. Being unable to fight any more, 
he had come to look so ferocious, and his battered and shattered 
body so fiercely backed up the charge of his aspect, that none with- 
out vast reserve of courage could help being scattered before him. 
Even Sir Roland Lorraine (so calm, and of an infinitely higher 
mind), by reason perhaps of that, gave way, and let the maimed 
veteran storm his home. But Alice rebelled against all this. 

"Nowy father," she said on that Christmas-eve, when the house 
was chilled with the coming cold, and the unshedden snow hung 
over it, and every sheep, and cow, and crow, and shivering bird, 
down to the Jenny-wren, was hieing in search of shelter ; " father, 
I have not many words to say to you ; but such as they are, may I 
say them ? " 

Sir Roland Lorraine, being struck by her cjuite unwowt-^ n[<^\s.^ 
and manner, rose horn his chair of medilaX\0U)\<d\.\i\^^^>^'^^ 
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she could well have loved, and who loved her (as she knew some* 
how) much too well already. Feeling that this could do no good, 
but only harm to both of them, he had made up his mind to go, 
ere any mischief should arise from it. He had no idea how vasdy 
Alice scorned poor Steenie Chapman, otherwise even his duty to 
his host might perhaps have failed him. However, he had acted 
wisely, and she would think no more of him. 

This resolution was hard to keep, when she heard a little later in 
the day, that the Major had sent back his groom after making 
believe to take him. The groom brought a message from his 
master, begging quarters for a day or two, on the plea that his 
horse had broken down ; but Alice felt sure that he had been sent 
back, because Major Aylmer would not expose him to the risk 
which he meant himself to face. For she knew it to be more than 
twenty miles (having studied the map on the subject) from Coombe 
Lorraine to Stoke-Aylmer. And dl in the teeth of a bitter wind, 
now just beginning to crawl and wail, as only a snowy wind can da 

The rest of the gentlemen plagued the house. It was hard to 
say which was the worst of them — Sir Remnant (who went to the 
lower regions to make the acquaintance of the kitchen-maids), or 
Colonel Clumps, who sat on a sideboard, and fought all his batdes 
over again with a park of profane artillery), or Squire Bloggs (who 
bit his nails, and heavily demanded beer all day), or Steenie, who 
scorned beer altogether, and being repulsed by Onesimus Binns, 
at last got into Trotman's " study," and ordered some bottles up, 
and got on well. He sent for his groom, and he sent for his horn 
(which he had not wind enough to blow), and altogether he carried 
on so with a greasy pack of cards and a dozen grimy tumblers, that 
while the women, being strictly sober, looked down on his affability, 
the men said they had known much worse. 

For a week Sir Roland Lorraine was compelled to endure this 
wearing worry — tenfold wearisome as it was to a man of his peculiar 
nature. He had always been shy of inviting guests ; but when 
they were once inside his door the hospitality of his race and posi- 
tion revived within him. All in the house was at their service, 
including the master himself, so far as old habits can be varied, 
but now he was almost like the whelk that admits the little crab for 
company, and is no more the master of his own door. No man in 
all England longed that the roads might look like roads again more 
heartily and sadly than the hospitable Sir Roland. 

With brooms of every sort and shape, and shovels, and e\*cn 
pickaxes, all the neighbourhood turned out, as soon as ever a man 
could manage to open his own cottage-door. For three days it had 
been no good to try to do anything but look on ; but the very first 
moment the sky left off, everybody living under it began to recover 
courajgfe. The boys came first in a joyful manner, sinking over 
their brace-buttons in th^ sYi'ail^ovY '^'d^c^^^^sA^enthe girls camCi 
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and were puztled by the manner of their dress, till they made 
their minds to be boys for a time. 

And after these came out their mother, for the sake of scolding 
them ; and then the father could do no less than stand on his thres- 
faold with pipe in mouth, and look up wisely at the sky, and advis« 
everybody to wait a bit. And thus a great many people managed 
to get out of their houses. And it was observed, not only Ihi:]],, 
"but also for many years to come, how great the mercy of tht' Lord, 
was. Having seen fit to send such a storm, he chifee for It, not * , 
Wednesday night, nor a Thursday night, nor a Friday oighl, butu 
a Saturday night, when He knew, in His wisdom, that every "^ 
had got his wages, and had filled his bread-pan. 

As for the roads, they were blocked entirely against both wheel 
Bud horses, until a violent wind arose from the east, and winno* 
fiercely. Sweeping along all the bend of the hill, and swaying 
laden copses, it tore up the snow in squally spasms, and cast wl _ 
'blindness everywhere. Three days the snow had defied the wind), 
and for three days now the wind had ils way. Vexed mortal^' 
Coutd do nothing more than shelter themselves ia their impotence, 
ftnd hope, as they shivered and sniffed at their pots, that the Lord 
would repent of His anger. It was already perceived, and where 
people could get together they did not hide ii, that Mr, Bottler must 
go Up, and Farmer Gates come down a ^leg. For, although ihe^ 
sheep were folded well, and mainly fetched into the hollows, as sooiLi 
as the drift began it was known that the very precaution weulu 
iimrder them. For sheep have a foolish trick of crowding into Ih^ 
Ice of the fold, just where the drift must be the deepest. But pins apM 
as clever as their mother, dirt — which always gets over everylhiogM 
So Farmer Gates lost three hundred sheep, while Bottler did noti 
lose a pig, but saved (and e^caltcd the price of) his bacon, 1 

When the snow, on the wings of the wind, began to pierce thM 
windows of Coombe Lorraine (for in such case no putty will kccmj 
it out), and every ancient timber creaked with cold disgust 4M 
shrinking, and the " drawing " of all the firefilaces was more to thu 
door than the chimney, and the chimneys drew submissive moaiiH 
to the howling of the tenipest, and chilly rustles and frosty ta^in 
sounded outside the walls and in — from aJl these things the youngfl 
latdy of the house gained some, hope and comfort. Surely in suc&j 
ireather no one could ever think of a wedding ; nobody could cohmJ 
XT go { it would take a week to dig out the church, and anoihafi 
week lo get to it. Blow, blow, thou cast wind, blow, and bury rathccl 
than tnai'iy us. .| 

But the cast wind (after three days of blowing, and mixing snoirj 
of earth and skyj suddenly fell with a hollow sound, like the "coiV-3 
volutidns of a shell," into deep silence. Clear deep silence settled onpl 
the storm of drifted billows. As the wind Idt them, so they stoijget^ 
until ihc soQimcr rose under thcni ; tot spnn^ 'Cwst ■wia'Rw*'* 
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that terrible year, and no breath of summer until it broke foclhr 
And now set in ihe long steadfast frost, which stopped the Thuraa 
and Severn, the Trent and Tweed, and all the other rivers of Great 
' Britain. From the source to the mouth a man might cross than 
without feeling water under him. 

Alas for poor Alice ! The roads of the weald (being mainljf 
unhedged at that time) were opened as if by " Sesame." The MU- 
roadswere choked many fathoms deep wheiever they lay in shelter; 
but the furious wind bad swept the flat roads clear, as witli a 

Their brown track might be traced for miles, frozen as hard as an 
oaken plank, except where a slight depression, or a sudden bendjOr 
a farmer's wall, had kept tlie white wave from shoaling. So, as 
soon as a passage had been dug through the borstall, and down the 
hill 10 the westward, the Chapmans were free to come and go with 
their gaudy coach as usual 

Alice took this turn of matters with all the calniness of despair. 
It was nothing but a childish thing to long for a few days' repnevfe 
which could not help her much, and might destroy all the good of 
lier sacrifice. In one way or the other she must go ; standing so 
terribly across Ihe welfare of all that was dear to her, and seeming 
(as she told herself) to have no one now to whom she was dear. 
With no one to advise or aid her, no one even to feel for her, she ' 
had to meet the saddest doom that can befall proud n 
lock with an object. 
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was but one day left \ Monday was come, i 
:e was to be Mrs. Stephen Chapman. 
" You call yourself an unlucky fellow," said Colonel CIuib 
Hilary, who was leaning back in his easy-chair ; " but I caB 
the luckiest dog in Ihe world. What other man in the British army 
could have lost fifty thousand guineas, escaped court-martial, and 
had a good furlough, made it all snug with his sweetheart (alttr 
galUvanting to his heart's content), and then got the chance to get 
back again under Old Beaky, and ^^arch into Paris? I tellyouthcy 
will march into Paris, sir. What is there to stop them?" 

" But, Colonel, you foiget that I can scarcely march across (h* 
room as yeL And even if ! could, there is much to be done bdtue 
I get back again. Our fellows may go into winter (uiartet«^4nd 
fhen the General's promise drops ; or even without ttuit, hd may i 
fill with the Duke of "^01^ ■w'qo fovea him not." ' 

I "Stuff and rubbish, m-j icM'bci'j \ 'ioM ¥*-1 ^^a^wO^^^^H 
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all youVe got to do. No fear of their refusing it. Of course it wili 
all be kept very quiet ; and we shall find in the very next ' Gazette' 
some such paragraph as this : ' Captain Lorraine, of the Head- 
quarter Staff, who has long been ahsent on sick leave, is n 
way to rejoin, and will resume his duties upon the Staff.' " 

" Come now, Colonel, you are loo bad," cried' Hilary, blushing 
with pleasure, "they never could put me on the Staff again. ' " 
impossible that they could have the impudence," 

" Don't tell me. Whj^, they had the impudence never to put mc 
They have the impudence enough for anything. You set , 
o and get strong, diat is all. Are you going to your sister^s wedding 
:o-morrow?" 

" I will tell you a secret. I mean to go, though I am under strict ' 
orders not to go. What do I care for the weather? Tush, I have 
settled it all very cleverly. You will see me there, when you least -. 
expect it. Lallie has behaved very badly to me ; so has everyboiiy 
else about it. Am I never to be told anything ? She seems to be J 
□ a great hurry about it. Desperately in love, no doubt, thougbJ 
rom what 1 remember of Stephen Chapman 1 am a little surprised.! 
It her taste— but of course " V 

" Of course, of course, one must never say a word about young 1 
adies' fancies. There was a young lady in Spain — to be sur" -■- - ■ 
ire a great many young ladies in Spain " 

The Colonel dropped the subject m the clumsiest manner possible. 
He was under medical orders not to say a word that might stir up 
Hilary ; and yet from the time he came into the room he had done 
nothing else but stir him up. Colonel Clumps was about the last 
nan in the world that ought to stump in at any sick man's door. 
' Dash it, there I am again I " he used to say, as he began to let out 
something, and stopped short, and jammed his lips up, and set his 
vooden apparatus down. Therefore he had not been allowed to pay 
nany visits to Hilary, otherwise the latter must soon havediscovered 
he nature of the arrangement pending to retrieve his fortunes. At 
resent he thought that the money was to be raised by a simple 
lortgage, of which he vowed, in his sanguine nianner, that he 
vould soon relieve the estates, by getting an appointment in India, 
IS soon as he had captured Paris, Mabel of course would go with 
lim, and be a great lady, and make his curries. He was never 
ircd of this idea, and was talking of it to Colonel CTIumps, who had 
leen some Indian service, when a gentle knock at the door was 
leard, and a soft voice said, " May I come in ?" As Alice entered, 
* e battered warrior arose and made a most ingenious bow, quite of 

s own invention. Necessity is the mother of that useful being ; 

id the Colonel having no leg to stand upon, and only one arm to 

lance with, was in a position of extreme necessity. Of late he 
iad almost begun to repent of serving under Lady Valeria; the. 
"y and calm resignation of Alice had maAe 'ivim tiwj >a ' ' "^ 
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brave old heart ; and the more he saw of Captain Qiapman, the 
more he looked down on that feather-bed soldier. 

" Good-bye, my lad. Keep your pecker up," he said, beginning 
with his thick bamboo to beat a retreat ; for Hilary was not allowed 
two visitors ; " we'll march into Paris yet, brave boys ; with 
Colonel Clumps at the head of the column. Don't be misled by 
appearances, Alice ; the Colonel has good work in him yet. His 
sword is only gone to be sharpened, ma'am ; and then hell throw 
away this d— d bamboo." 

In his spirited flourish, the Colonel slipped, and not yet being 
master of his wooden leg, and down he must have come, without the 
young lady's arm, as well as the aid of the slighted staff. Alice, 
in spite of all her misery, could not help a little laugh, as the 
Colonel, recovering his balance, strutted carefully down the passage. 

" What a merry girl you are ! " cried Hilary, who was a little 
vexed at having his martial counsel routed. "You seem to me 
to be always laughing when there is nothing to laugh at." 

" That shows a low sense of humour," she answered, " or else 
an excess of high spirits. Perhaps in my case, the two combine. 
But I am sorry if I disturbed you." 

" I am not quite so easily disturbed. I am as well as I ever 
was. It is enough to make one ill, to be coddled up in this kind 
of way." 

" My dear brother, you are to be released as soon as the weather 
changes. At present nobody ventures out who is not going to be 
married." 

" Of that I can judge from the window, Lallie r and even from 
my water-jugs. But how is your very grand wedding to be ? I 
have seen a score of men shovelling. You seem to be in such 
a hurry, dear." 

" Perhaps not. Let us talk of something else. Do you really 
think, without any nonsense, that all your good repute and welfare 
depend on the payment of the money which you lost ?" 

" How can you ask me such a stupid question ? I never could 
lift up my head again — but it is not myself, not at all myself— 
it is what will be said of the family, Alice. And I do not see how 
the raising of the money can interfere at all with you." 

" No, no, of course not," she said, and then she turned away 
and looked out of the window, reflecting that Hilary was right 
enough. Neither loss nor gain of money could long interfere at 
all with her. 

" Good-bye, darling," she said at last, forgiving his sick petulance^ 

and putting back his curly hair, and kissing his white forehead— 

" Good-bye, darling I must not stay ; I always seem to excite ycM 

so. You will not think me unkind, I am sure ; but you may not 

see me again for evet — o\i, ev^x so long ; I have so much to do 

before I am ready for— mv vje^^m^? 
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" Hilary allowed himself to be kissed with brotherly resignation 
nd ihen he called merrily after her—" Now, LalUe, 
isl look your best. You are going to make a grand match, 
i know. Don't be astcnishcd if you see nie there. Why don't 
ou answer?" 

it look round, because of the expression of her fac£^i 
rhich she could not conceal in a niDment — " 1 am not at all sure,'*'i 
aid the brother wisely, as the sister shut the door and fled, " that 
iie man who marries Alice won't almost have caught a Tartar. 1 
ihe is very sweet-tempered ; but the good Lord knows that she; 
( determined also. Now Mabel is quite anodier sort of girl,'' 
" :. — reflections which he may be left to reflect. 
; Lorraine, having none to advise with, and being in he: 
nn heart set to do the right thing without flinching, through dart 
ys and through weary nights had been striving to make sure 
lat was the one right thing to do. It was plain that tlie honour 
her race must be saved at her expense. By reason of things 
e had no hand in, it had come to pass that her poor self stood 
1 everybody's way. Her poor self was full of life, and natural fun, 
nd mind perhaps a little above the average. No other self 
I the world could find it harder to go out of the world ; to be 
self no more peradventure, hut a wandering something. To lose 
e sight, and touch, and feeling of the light, and life, and love ; not 
have the influence evenof the weather on them; to he inahotlow 
ilace, forgotten, cast aside, and dreaded; never more to have, or 
'ish for, power to say yes or no. 

This was all that lay before her, if she acted truly. As to marry- 
; a man she scorned — she must scorn herself ere she thought of 
, She knew that she was nothing very great ; and iicr little 
nportance was much pulled down by the want of any one to love 
r ; but her purity was her own inborn right ; and nobody should 

" I will go to my father once more," she thought ; " he cannot 
ifuse to see me. I will not threaten. That would be low. But if 
;ares at all to look, he will know from my face what 1 mean to 
He used, if I had the smallest pain, he used to know it in a 
lomenL But now he cares not for a pain that seems to gnaw my 
fe away. Perhaps it is my own fault. Perhaps 1 have been too 
roud to put it so. I have put it defiantly, and not begged. I will 
M, 1 will beg ; on my knees I will beg ! I will cry, as I never 
ncd before, oh, father, father, father ! " 

Perhaps if she had won this chance, she might even yet have 
Biquished. For her last reflection was true enough. She had 
ten too defiant, and positive in her strength of will towards her 
"' !r, She had never tjitd the power of tears and prayers, and 
t child's clotfuence. And her father no doubt, had. Mv xlc^^ 
"""""■'■"'""^tt'tfde towards him, and. YiaA, 'iieKi&iMft''-'^""'"'^ 
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more rcadUy his mother's repeated assertions, that nothing a_._ 
in the way of a most desirable arrangement, except the coyness rf™ 
a spirited girl, whose fancy was not taken. 

Cut the luckless girl lost all the chances of a last appeal, tbrougli 
a simple and rather prosaic affair. Her father was not to be fauM 
io his book-room ; and hurrying on in search of hint, she heard the 
most melancholy drone, almost worse than the sad east wind. Y 
prophetic soul told her what it was, and that she had a right to 
present. So she knocked at the door of a stern, cold room, sb4 ' 
being told to enter, entered. There she saw seven people sitting, ' 
and looking very miserable : for the bitter cold had not been rmtw 
by the new-made fire. One was reading a tremendous docunwtfl, , 
five were pretending to listen, and one was listening very fcceoly. 
The reader was a lawyer's clerk ; three of the mock-Usteners *er« 
his principal and the men of the other side ; the other two were Sit 
Roland Lorraine and Captain Stephen Chapman. The reallisiener 
was Sir Remnant, who pricked up his ears at every sentMieei / 
Upon the table lay another great deed, or rather a double one, lease 'i 
and release, — the mortgage of all the Lorraine estates, invahdwith- j 
out her signatin*, which she was too young to give. 

Alice Lorraine knew what all this meant. It was the charter of | 
her slavery, or rather the warrant of her death. She bowed to |, 
theni all, and left the room ; with "And the said, and the said— \ 
doth hereby, doth hereby " — buzzing in her helpless brain. ! 

Now followed a thing which for ever settled and sealed het ] 
determination. Steenie, on the eve of his wedding-day, really fell 
that he ought to do something towards conciliating his bride. He I 
really loved (so far as his nature was capable of honest love) this 
proud and most lovable maiden, who was to belong to him to- 
morrow. And his father had said lo him, as they came over to go 
through the legal ceremony, " Nurse my vittels, now, Steenie ; wr i 
God's sake, try to be a man a bit. The mistake yAu make with Ihc 
girl is the way you keep your distance from her. Why, they draw 
up their figures, and screw up their mouths, on purpose lo maJu . 
you run after tliem. I have seen such a lot of it. And si 
you. All girls are alike ; as you ought to know now. Why Q 
you treat her properly ? " t 

The unfortunate Steenie took his advice, and he took (whichJ 
worse) a great draught of brandy. And so, when the lawyer's M_^ 
had driven him thoroughly out of his patience, ut llie sight of AltM-^ 
he slipped out and followed her down the passage. 

She despised him too much to run away, as he had hoped ttisl 
she would do. She heard his weak step, and weakiu breaih,*!"^ 
slopped, and faced him quietly, — 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

THE DEATH-BOURNE, 

Standimg in a dark grey comer of the old stone passage, bdo* 
a faded and exiled portrait of some ancestor of hers, Alice looked 
so calm and noble, that SCeenie (although he " had bis grog on 
boMd," with his daily bill of lading) found it harder than be ex- 
pected to follow his father's counsel In twenty-four hours he 
would have ibis lovely creature at his mercy i and then he would 
tameher, and make her love him, and perhaps even Iry to keep to her. 
For he really did love this poor girl, in a way that quite surprised 
him ; and he could not help thinking that if she knew it, by Jove 
^le must be grateful 1 

" Alice, dear Alice, swCct Alice ! " be said, as at every approach 
she shrank further away; "lovely Alice, what have I done, that 
you will not yield me one beautiful smile ? You know bow very 
well I have behaved. I have not even pleaded for one kiss. And 
considering all that is "between us " 

"Considering the distance there is between us, you have shown 
your judgment " 

"You do not understand me at all. What I meant was entirely 
different. There should be no difference between us. Why should 
there be ? Why should there be f In a few hours more we shall 
botli be alike ; flesh of one flesh, and bone of one bone. I am not 
quite sure that I have got it right, But I am not far out at any rate." 

" Your diffidence is your one good point. You are very far out 
when you overcome it Have the kindness to keep at a proper 
distance and hear what I have to say. I believe Ihar you mean 
wbU, Stephen Chapman ; so far as you have any meaning left. I 
believe that you mean well by me ; and, in your weak manner, like 
me. But if you had gone all around the world, you could not have 
found one to suit you less. I used to think that I was humble ; as 
of course I ought to be ; but when 1 search into myself, I find the 
proudest of the proud. Nothing but great misery could have led 
ijie lo this knowledge. I speak to you now for the last time, 
Stephen ; and I never meant to speak as I do. Dut 1 believe that, 
in your bttle way, you like me ; and I cannot bear to be thought 
too hard." 

Here Alice could not check a sigh and a tear, at the thought of 
the name she might leave behind. ^ 

"What shall I do? What can I dof" cried Stephen, not bciiJ 
such a very hard fellow, any more than the rest of us ; but feeUid 
^'" " "unworthyevcn to touch her pogkct-liaiidkeTcUwf, 
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"You have nothing to do, I should hope, indeed," answered 
Alice, recovering dignity ; " I am very glad that, whatever happens, 
you may blame other people. Please to remember that I said ihat 
And good-bye, Captain Chapman." 

" Good-bye, till dinner-time, my darling— well) then, good-bye, 
Miss Lorraine." 

" At any rate I am flad," she thought, as she hastened to her 
room, " that, even to him, 1 have said my last, as kindly as I could 
manage it." 

When she entered her room, it was three o'clock, and the day 
already waning ; though the snow from hill and valley, and the 
rime of quiet frost, spread the tlat pervading whiteness of the coU 
and hazy h'ght Alice looked out, and thought a little ; and the 
scene was by no means cheering. The eastern side of the steep 
straight coombe (up which clomb the main road to the house) 
lay thirty or forty feet deep in snow, being filled by the drift that 
swept over its crest, for nearly the breadth of the coombe itself. 
But under the western rampart still a dark-brown path was opra, 
where the wind, leaping over the eastern scarp, had whirled the 
snow up the western. And here, through her own pet garden, fell 
a direct path down to the Woebum. 

She had long been ready to believe that here her young nnd 
lively life must end. Down this steep and narrow way she had 
gazed, or glanced, or peeped (accordmg to the measure of her 
courage), ever since the Woebum rose, and she was sure what It 
meant for her. Now looking at it, with her miud made up, and her 
courage steadfast, she could not help perceiving that she had a 
great deal to he thankful for. Her life had been very bright and 
happy, and it had been long enough. She had learned to love all 
pleasant creatures, and to make them love her. She had found 
that nature has tenfold more of kindness than of cruelty ; and that 
of her kindness, all the best and dearest ends in death, Painl^j 
death, the honest and peaceful end of earthly things ; noble death, 
that settles all things, scarcely leaving other life (its brief exception) 

All this lay clear and bright before her, now that the golden mist 
of hope was scattered by stem certainty. Many times she hid 
been confused by weak desires to escape her duty, and foolish 
hankerings after things that were but chddish trifles. About Iwr 
bridal dress, for instance, she had been much inclined to think. Of 
course, she never meant to wear it; still, she knew that the London 
people meant lo charge to a long extreme ; and she thought liut 
she ought to try it on once more, ere ever it was rashly paid Jj" 
She truly cared no more than can be helped by any i 
whether it set her off or not ; but she knew that it muf ■ ' - 
and she wanted to Vikciw il \.\ie EKochwomaji had cat 
^rfier figure. 
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i-^ settle this question, ste locked the door, and then very 
carefully changed her dress. Being the tidiest of the tidy, and as 
peat as an old maid in her habits, she left not a pin, nor a hair on 
the cloth, nor even a brush set crooked. Then being in bridal 
perfection, and as lovely a bride as was ever seen, without one 
atom of conceit, she knew that she was purely beautiful. She stood 
before the glass, and sadly ga^ed at all her beauty. There she saw 
the large sweet forehead (calm and clear as ever), the deep desire 
rrf loving; eyes for some one to believe in, the bright lips even now 
relaxing into a sadly playful smile, the oval symmetry of chastenetf] 
face, in soft relief against the complex curves and waves of rebel-? 
lious hair. To any man who could have her love, what a pet, what 
n treasure she might have been, what a pearl beyond all price — or, 
as she simply said to herself, what a dear good wife ! Il was worse 
than useless to think of that; but, being of a practical turn of mind, 
she did not see why she should put on her lovely while satin, and 
let no one see it 

Therefore, she rang for her maid, who stared, and cried, " Oh, 
laws, Miss I what a booty you do lookl" and then, of course, 
granted to put in a pin, and to trim a bow here, and to stroke a 
plait there ; " It is waste of time," said Aiice. Then she told her to 
lend Mrs. Pipkbs up ; and the good housekeeper came and kissed 
her beautiful pet, as she always called her (maintaining the rights 
of the nursery days), and then began some of the very poor jokes 
supposed to suit such occasions. 

" Pippy," said Alice, that the old endearment might cure the 

Klin of the sudden check, " you must not talk so ; I cannot bear it. 
ow just tell papa, not yet, but when dinner is going in, give him 
this message — say, with my love, that I beg him to excuse me from 
coming in to dinner, because I have other things to see to. And 
nind, Pippy, one thing : I have many arrangements to make before 
[ go away ; and if my door should be locked to-night, nobody is to 
listurb me. I can trust you to see to that, I know. And now say 
good-bye ' to me, Pippy dear ; I may not see you again, you know. 
Let me kiss you as 1 used to do when I was a dear good little child, 
ind used to coax for sugar-plums." 

As soon as her kind old friend was gone, Alice made fast her. 
:aor again, and took off her bridal dress, and put on a plain white, 
wck of small value ; and then she knelt down at the side of her 
«d, and said her usual evening prayers. Although she made n© 
iretence to any vehement power of piety, in the depth of heart and' 
oind she nourished love of God, and faith in Him. She believed 
hat He gives us earthly life, to be rendered innocendy back to 
iim, not in cowardly escape from trouble, but when honour and 
nve demand it. In the ignorance common 10 us all, she prayed. 

calmer stale of mind, she took ftcwv Vet &<cS«. 

ISt valued Ot aW ^vet Xtca^w.T'iS- ^isa 
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long-lost mother ; oh, if only she had a mother to advise her nowl 
She kissed it, and lud it in her breast, and then she glided forth 
to steal one last sad look at Hilaiy. He lay with his back to h 
fast asleep, and she kissed him lightly, and ran away. 
Then, when all the house was quiet, except for the sound of 

Slates and dishes [greasily going into deep baskets, one on t!ie 
ead of another), Alice Lorraine, having gathered her long hair 
into a Laconian knot, put her favourite garden hat on, and made 
the tie firm under her firm chin. She looked round her favourilc 
rnom once more, and nodded farewell to everything, and went to 
seek death with a Urmer step than a bride's towards a bridegroam. 
Attired in pure white she walked through a scene of bridal 
beauty. Every tree was overcast with crystal lace and jewellery; 
common briars and ignominious weeds stood up like sceptres ; 
weeping branches shone like plumes of ostiich turned to diamond. 
And on the ground wave after wave of snowdrift, like a stormy 
tide driven by tempestuous wind, and bound in its cresting wrath 

Although there was now no breath of wind, Alice knew from the 
glittering whiteness that it must be very cold. She saw her pretty 
bower like a pillow under bed-clothes ; and on the clear brown 
walk she scattered crumbs for the poor old robin as soon as he 
should get up in tbe morning. And there she saw her favourite 
ro^ a duster-rose of the softest blush, overcome with trouble now, 
and the hardness of the freezing world. When the sprii^ shouW 
come again, who would there be to unroll its grubs, or watch for 
the invasion of green-fly ? 

At this thought, for fear of giving way, she gathered up her dress 
and ran. She had no overwhelming sense of fate, necessity, or 
At^ — the powers that drove fair maids of Greece to ofler themselves 
for others. She simply desired to do her duty, to save the honour 
of her race, and her pure self from defilement. 

The Woebum was running as well as ever, quite untouched by 
any frost, and stretched at its length, like a great black leech Abo 
puts out its head for suction. Gliding through great piles of snow, 
It looked sable as CocytuSj with long curls of whije vapour boveriog, 
where the cold air lay on it The stars were beginning to sparkle 
^ow ; and a young moon, gazing over Chancton Ring, avouched 
the calm depth of heaven. 

Then Alice came forward, commending her soul to God in good 
Christian manner, and without a fear, or tear, or sigh, committed 
her body to the Death-bourne, 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

BOTTLER BEATS THE 

It seems to be almost a settled point in the affairs of everybodj 
(except, perhaps, Prince Bismarck) that nothing shall come to pass 
exactly according to arrangement. The best and noblest of mati- 
Idnd can do no more than plan discreetly, iirmly act, and humbly 
wait the pleasure ota Just, beneficent, and all-seeing Power. 

For instance, Mr. Bottler had designed for at least three weeks 
to sJay a. large styful of fat pigs. But from day to day he had been 
forced to defer the operation. The frost was so intense that diis 
good AiracI of the grunters had no faith in the efficacy of his 
ministrations. Not indeed as regarded his power to dismiss them 
to a happier world. In any kind of weather he could stick a pig [ 
the knife they could not very well dedinc, when skilfully suggested j 
but they niight, and very often did, break all the laws of hospitality, 
by sternly refusing to accept his salt. And the object of a pig's 
creation is triple — (setting aside bis head, and heels, and other 
small appurtenances)— fresh pork, pickled pork, and bacon; and 
the greatest of these three is bacon. 

Now what was West Lorraine to do, and even the town of 
Steyning ? Cart-loads of mutton came into the market, from the 
death in the snow of so many sheep ; which (as the general public 
reasoned) must have made the meat beautifully white j and a great 
many labourers got a good feed, who had almost forgotten the 
taste of meat ; and it did them good, and kept them warm. But 
the "best families" would not have this: they liked their mutton 
to have "interviewed" the butcher, ina constitutional manner; and 
not being sure how to prove this point, they would not look at 
any mutton at all, till lamb came out of snow-drift. This being so, 
what was now to be done ? Many people said, " live on bread, and 
so on, red herrings, and ship-chandlers stores, and whatever else 
the Lord may send." Fifty good women came up through the 
snow to learn the Rector's opinion ; mid all he could say was, " Boil 
down your bones." 

This produced such a desperate run upon the bank of poor 
Bonny, which really was a bank — of niarrow bones, put by in the 
summer to season — that Jack was at work almost all the day long, 
and got thoroughly up to the tricks of the snow, and.entir^y 
learned how to travel it. Bonny's poor hands were so chapped b ■" 
the cold, that he slurred all the polish of the Rector's boots ; 
Mr. Hales said that he had better grease them ; which c^ " '' 
deeper than any chap. 
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Superior people, however, could not think of relying upon Bonny's 
bones ; their money was ready, and they would pay for good ineit 
what it wa3 worth— and no more. Now a thoroughly honest rtum 

frows uneasy at the thought of getting more than he ought to get. 
t is pleasant to cheat the pubhc ; but the pleasure soaks doim 
through the conscience, leaving tuberculous affection there, or 
bacteria ; or at any rate soi»e microscopic afdiclion. Battler felt 
all these visitations ; and in spite of all demand, he could not bring 
himself 10 do any more than treble the price of pig-meat. 

"It does weigh so light this weather! Only take it in yonr 
hand," he was bound to tell everybody, for their own sakes ; "now 
you might scarcely think it — but what with one thing and another, 
that pig have cost me two and threepence a pound, and I sell him 
at one and niuepcnce I " 

" Oh, Mr. Bottler, what a shame of you ! " 

" True, as you stand there, my dear ! You might not believe it, 
from any one but me ; till you marry, and go into business. Ah, 
and a very bad business it is. Starvation to everybody, unless they 
was bred and born to it ; and even then only a crust of bread I ° 
Mr. Churchwarden Bottler, however, did not look at all as if he 
sustained existence on a crust of bread. His stockings, whiter than 
the snoiV'drifts ruund him, showed very substantial bulge of Jcg, 
and his blue bai/e apron did like duty for that part of the huiuim 
being which is so fatal to the race of pigs. And the soft smile, 
without which he never spoke, arose and subsided in no gaunt 
cheeks, and flickered in the channels of no paltry chin. In a word, 
Mr. Bottler w.is quite fat enough to kill 

" Polly," he said to his favourite child, as soon as he had finished 
his Monday dinner; "you have been a good child thro 
very bad weather ; and dad means to give you a rare treat 
Not consaming the easing of the pigs," he continued, ia a 
her usual nod, and employing his r^ular euphemism j — "i. 
be a many pigs to be eased, to satisfy the neighbourhood, i 
off the rogue to Bramber. But you shall see. Folly; you sh^ 
something as will astonish you." 

Bottler put on his brown leathern apron, and gently performed 
bis spiriting. 

And without any nonsense, Polly saw a lovely scene soon after- 
wards, For Iier fadier had made up his mind to do a thing w' " ' ' 
would greatly e.-ialt his renown, and quench that little rogiL 
Bramber. In spite of the weather he would kill pigs ; and 10 J 
of the weather, he would pickle them. He had live nice pi 
and four bacon pigs, as ready as pigs can be for Idlluig, 
seemed to him daily to reproach him for their unduly prdiS 
existence. They could not lay on any fat in this wea^e^ 
relapsed for want of carving. 
_ for Bottler in the morning \iai inoc Oms — whickj 
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'e occurred to any but a very superior mind. In hii 

premises facing the lane, a. short way hclow Nanny Stilgoe^ 
cottage, ho bnd alitdeyard, well a^vayfrom all thatch, and abutting 
on nothing but his scalding-house. This yard was square, and 
enclosed by a wall of the chalky flints, that break so black, and bind 
D well into mortar. 

Of course the whole place was slill snowed up ; but Master 
Bottler soon cured that. He went to the parish school, which wa*, 
to have opened after the Christmas holidays on this roth of; 
January ; but the schoolmaster vowed lliat, in such weather, he 
would warm no boy's educatioiMl part, unless the parish first 
warmed his own. And the parish replied that he might do that 
for himself; not a knob of coal should he have ; it was quite 
beginning at the wrong end, to warm him first. His answer was 
•JO bolt the school door, and sit down with a pipe and a little kettle. 

The circumspect churchwarden had anticipated this stale of 
siege ; for he knew that every boy in the parish (who would have 
run hke the devil if the door was open), liowing the door to be 
bolted, would spend the whole day in kicking at it And here 
he found them, Bonny at the head, as a boy of rising intellect, 
and Captain Dick of the Bible-corps, and the boy who bad been 
shot in the hedge, and many other less distinguished boys, furiously 
raging together because robbed of their right to a flogging. 

"Come along, my lads," said Bottler, knowing how to manage 
boys ; "you may kick all day, and wear out your shoes. I've got 
a job for fifty of you, and a penny a-piece for all as works ivell." 

Not to be too long, these boys all followed Churchwarden 
Bottler; and he led' them to his litfle yard, and there he fitted 
every one of them up with something or other to work with. Some 
had brooms, and some had shovels, some had spades, and somq had 
mops, one or two worked with old frying-pans, and Bonny had a 
worn-out warming-pan. All the boys who had got into breeches 
were to have twopence apiece ; and the rest, who were still 
stitched up at the middle, might earn a penny a head if they 
worked hard. 

Not one of them shirked his work, They worked as boys alone 
ever do work, throwing all their activity into it. And taking the 
big with the little ones, it cost Mr. Bottler four shillings and four-^ 
pence to get some hundred cubic yards of snow cleared out »> 
thoroughly, that if a boy wanted to pelt a boy, be must %q ouKidl* 
for his snowball, Mr. Bottler smiled calmly as he paid ihero, 
well he knew what an area of hunger he was spreading for his g--' 
pork, by means of this army of workboys. Then he showed 
boys the pigs still living, and patted their shoulders, and smac 
his lips with a relish that found an echo at more than forty he; 
that evening. "Ah, won't they come up rare?" he said. 
aod go down rarer still," replied Bonny, already beginning 
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Stand in high esteem for jocosity, which he did bis very best t^^ 

All boys other than Bonny departed with lips overflowing with 
love of pork into little icicles. Then Mr. Bottler went to his cait- 
shed, and came back with his largest tarpaulin. He spread and 
fixed this in a clever manner over Ihe middle of his little yard, 
leaving about ten feet clear all roimd between the edge of it and 
the w^ This being done, he invited Bonny to dinner, and enjoyed 
his converse, and afterwards pledged himself to Polly, as hereiofore 
recorded. Later in the day many squeaks were heard ; while Bonny 
worked liard at the furze-rick. 

All things are judged always by their results. Be it enough, then, 
to chronicle these. West Lorraine, Wiston, and Stcyniiig itsdl 

Eronounced with one voice on the following day that a thing had 
een done on the bank of the Woebum that verily vanquished 
the Woeburn itself. As Hercules conquered the Acheloiis, and the 
great Pelides hacked up by the roots both Simois and Scamander, 
so Bottler (a greater hero than even Nestor himself could call 
to mind, to snub inferior pig-stickers). Bolder aroused his valour, 
and scotched, and slew that Python — the Woebum. 

It is not enough to speak of such doings in this casual sort of way. 
Bottler's deeds are now passing into the era of romance, which 
always precedes the age of history. Out of romance they all emerge 
with a tail of attestation ; and if anybody lays hold of this, and 
clearly sees what to do with it, his story becomes history, and him- 
self a great historian, But lo, here are the data for any historian of 
duly combative enthusiasm, to work out what Bottler did. 

He let Bonny work— as all heroes permit — a great deal harder 
than he worked himself, He calmly looked on and smoked his pipe; 
and knowing quite well how the pigs would act (according to bulk 
and constitution) in the question of eooUng down, he kept his father^ 
watch in hand, and at proper periods eased them. Meanwhile 
Bonny laboured for his hfe, and by the time all the pigs wete ready 
for posthumous toilet, their dressing-room was warm and waiting fcv 
them. A porker may come home to his positive degree — polk — in 
less than no time. But the value of his dedication of hinlself— in 
the manner of a young curate — to the service of humanity, depends 
very much upon how he is treated. 

The pork-trade at this time of writing is so active, that everybody 
— however small his operations are — should strive to give it a whole- 
some check rather tlian further impetus. And for ibat reason the 
doings of Bottler— fully as they deserve description — shall not bavG 
..it bit of iL * 
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Again, another thing will show how heavily and wearily aH permli 
that on earth do dwell plod and plead their little way, and are bu 
where they came from. Three young people, all well wrapped ud 
and ready to lace anything, set out from Old Applcwood fani) On 
ihe very day next after Twelfth-day. They meant with one act 
■ to be at Coombe Lorraine by the Saturday night, all being a 
nioned upon church-service. There was not one of theni ihu 
could be dispensed with — according to the last advices — and the) 
felt their extreme responsibility, when the Growor locked them o' 
of the great white gate. 

" Now don't make fools of yourselves," he shouted ; " you won^" 
be there quite so soon as you think." They laughed him to scorn ; 
but even before they got to Tonbridge a snowstorm came behind 
them, and quite smothered all their shoulders up, and griuled the 
roots of the whiskers of the only one who had any. This was 
Counsellor Gregory, and the other two laughed at him, and vowed 
that his wig must have shpped down there, and then flicked him 
with pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Counsellor Gregory took no heed. He was wonderfully staid 
and sapient now ; and the day when he had played at darts — if 
cross-examination could have fetched it up — would have been ti 
his expanded mind a painful remembrance of All-fools' day. 
stuck to his circuit, and cultivated the art of circuitous language 
And being a sound and diUgent lawyer, of good face and temper ~ 
he was able already to pay a clerk, who carried his bag and cleaotl^ 
his boots. ' 

But any client who had Seen him now driving two spirited horsc^ 
iciually in tandem process, and sitting as if he mere on the King^ 
Bench, would have met him at Ihe gate with a " quo warranto," if 
"quousque tandem?" He was well aware of this ; his 
conscience told him that a firm of attorneys abode in the chief 
street of Tonbridge, and in spile of the snow either partner or clerk 
would almost be sure to be out at the door. He would not I ■" 
been the Grower's son if he had tried to circumvent thchi ; s 
drove by their door, and the senior partner took off his hat I 
Mabel, and said that Gregory was a most rising young n: ^^_ 

Mabel sat in the middle, of course, with a brother on cither side 
o break the cold wind, and keep off the snow. She laughed at 
the weather at first ; but soon the weather had the laugh of her. 
According to their own ideas, they were to ^Mt u-^ W 'Ja-a w^ ■»x 
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the fine old inn at Horsham, and make their way thence to Coombe 
Lorraine in time for dinner on the Saturday. For Mabel of course 
was to be a bridesmaid, the Rector's three daughters, and the 
ColonePs two, completing the necessary six. But it soon became 
clear that the Grower knew more about roads and weather than 
the counsellor and the sailor did. By the time these eager travel- 
lers passed Penshurst and the home of the Sidneys, the road was 
some eight or nine inches deep with soft new-fallen snow. They 
had wisely set forth with a two-wheeled .carriage, strong and not 
easily knocked out of gear — ^no other, in jfact, than the old yellow 
gig disdained by Mrs. Lovejoy. For the look of it they cared not 
one jot ; anything was good enough for such weather ; and a couple 
of handsome and powerful horses would carry off a great deal 
worse than that ; even if they had thought of it. But they never 
gave one thought to the matter. Except that the counsellor was 
a little tamed by " the law and its ramifications," they all took after 
their father about the esse v. the videri. Nevertheless, they all 
got snowed up for the Friday night at East Grinstead, insteaid of 
getting on to Horsham. 

For the further they got away from home, the more they managed 
to lose their way. The hedges and the ditches were aU as one ; 
the guide-posts were buried long ago ; instead of the proper finger 
and thumb, great fists and bellies of drift, now and then, stuck out 
to stop the traveller. " No thoroughfare here " in great letters of 
ivy — the ivy that hangs in such deep relief, as if itself relieved by 
snow — and "Trespassers beware" from an alder, perhaps over- 
hanging a swamp, where, if the snow-crust were once cut through 
a poor man could only toss up his arms,, and go down and be- no 
more heard of. 

And now that another heavy storm was at it (black behind them, 
and white in front), the horses asked for nothing better than to be 
left to find their way. They threw up their forelocks, and jerked 
their noses, and rattled their rings, and expressed their ribs, and 
fingered away at the snow with their feet ; meaning that their own 
heads were the best, if they could only have them. So the 
counsellor let them have their heads, for the evening dusk was 
gathering ; and the leader turned round to the wheeler, and they 
had many words about it. And then they struck off at a merry 
trot, having both been down that road before, and supped well at 
the end of it. Foreseeing the like delight, with this keen weather 
to enhance it, they put their feet out at a tidy stretch, scufiling one 
another's snowballs ; and by the time of candle-lighting, landed 
their three inferior bipeds at the " Green Man," at East Grinstead. 

On the following day they were still worse off, for although it did 
not snow again, they got into an unknown country without any land- 
marks ; and the cold growing more and more severe, they resolved 
to follow the Brightoiv rosid, *\i ^v«c >^^^ ^Voivjld find it. But the 
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Brigbton coaches weie takea off, and the road so entiidy slopped," 
that tliey must have crossed without perceiviug it And both the 
nags growing very tired, and their oivn eyes dazed wilh so much 
white, [hey had made up their minds to build themselves a suow- 
house like the Esquimaux, when the sailor spied something in the 
distance, tall and white against the setting sun, which proved to be 
Horsham spire. With difficulty they reached the town by starlight, 
and all pretty well frost-bitten ; and there they were obliged to spend 
the Sunday, not only for their horses' sakes, but equally for their 
own poor selves. 

To finish a bitter and tedious journey, they started from Horsham 
on the Monday morning, as soon as the frozen-out sun appeared ; 
and although the travelling was wonderfully bad, they fetched to 
West Grinstead by twelve o'clock, and found good provender for man 
and beast. After an hour's halt^ and a peck of beans to keep tlie 
cold out of the horses' stomachs, and a glass of cherry-brandy to do 
the like for their own, and a visit to the blacksmith (to fetch up the. 
cogs of the shoes, and repair the springs), aj\ set off again in the 
best of spirits, and vowing never to be beaten. But, labour as they 
might, the sun had set ere they got to Steyning; and under the 
slide of the hJHs, of course, they found the drift grow deeper; so that 
by the time they were come to the long loose slieet of West Lorraint 
almost every soul therein, having regard to the weather, was tucked 
uj) snugly under the counterpane. With the weary leader stooping 
chin to knee to rub off icicles, and the powerful wheeler tramping 
sedately with his withers down and his crupper up, these three bold 
travellers, Gregory, Mabel, and Charles Lovejoy, sitting abreast in 
the yellow gig, passed silently through the deep silence of snow; and 
not even aboy beheld them, until they came to a place where red light 
streamed from an opening upon the lane, and cast on the snow the 
shadow ofa tall man leamng on agate. Inside the gate was a square 
of bright embers, and a man in white stockings uncommonly busy. 

" Oh, Gregory, stop for a moment," cried Mabel, " how warm it 
looks [ Oh, how I wish I was a pig ! " 

They drew up in the ruddy Ught, and turned their frosted faces 
frozen cloaks, and numbed hands towards it. And the Ic.idi 
turned round on his traces, and cheered up his poor nose v 
gazing i for warmth, as well as hght, came forth in clouds upon 
shivering air. 

"What a wonderful man ! " exclaimed Mabel again. "We have 
nobody Uke him in all our parish. He looks very good-natured. 
Oh, do let us go in, and warm ourselves." 

" And get our noses frozen off directly we come out. No, ih.ink 
you," said Gregory, " we will drive on. Get up, Spangkr, viill you, 
then f " 

He flipped the leader with his frozen lash, and the t.ill maai 
leaning upon the gati; (as if hewere short oC ew^^g^S '' " 
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round and looked at them, and bade the busy man a very „.._ 
evening, and came out into the snow, as if he were glad of any 
wheel track. At the turn of the lane they lost sight of him, slowly 
as they ploughed ihcir way, and in another minute a very extra- 
ordinary thing befel them. 

" Hark I " cried Mabci, as they came to a bank, where once tlie 
road might have gone straight on, but now turned sharply to the 
right, being broken by a broad black water. " I am quite sure 1 
heard something." 

" The frost is singing in your ears," said Charlie, " that is what it 
always does at sea. Or a blessed cold owl is hooting. Greg, what 
do you say ! " 

" I will offer my opinion," replied the counsellor, " when I have 
suflicicnt data." 

" And when you get your fee endorsed. There it is again I Now 
did you hear it?" 

She stood up between her two brothers, and stayed herself in the 
mighty ^erks of road, with a hand on the shoulder of each of thsra. 
They hsiened, and doubted her keener ears, and gave her a pull 
to come back again. " What a child it is '. " said the counsellor ; 
"she always loses her wits when she gets within miles of that 
blessed Hilary," 

" Is that all you know about it — now, after all the TQischief yau 
have made ! You have done your worst to part us." 

Though still quite a junior counsel, Gregory had been long 
.enough called to the Bar to understand that women must not 
be cited to the bar of reason. Their opinions deserve the most 
perfect respect, because they are inspired ; and no good woman 
ever changes iheni. 

At auy rate, Mabel was right this time. Before they could say 
a word, or look round, they not only heard but saw a boy ridiag 
and raving furiously, on the Other side of the water. He WM 
coming down the course of the stream towards thein as fast as hfa 
donkey could flounder, and slide, and tear along over the snow- 
drifts. And at the top of his voice he was shouting, — 

" A swan, a swan, a girt white swan ! The bootifid leddy have 
turned into a girt swan ! Oh, I never ! " 

_" Are you mad, you young fool ? Just get back from the water," 
cried Gregory Lovejoy, sternly ; for as Bonny puEed up, the liorscs, 
weary as they were, jumped round in affright, at Jack's white aosc 
and great ears jerking in a shady place. " Get back fi'om the 
water, or we shall all be in it ! " For the wheeler, having caught 
the leader's scare, was backing right into the Woebum, and Md " 
could not help a Utile scream ; till the sailor sprang dm-ci' 
the wheel, and seized the shaft-horse by the head. 

" There she coraeth \ liiere aW cameth 1 " shouted Qoni 
^frilile; "oh, whatever s\ia\\\ 4q1'" 
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" I see it ! I see it ! " cried Mabel, leaning over the rail of the gig, L 
Rntl gazing up the dark stream steadfastly j "oh, what can it be? i 

It is all white. And hangs upon the water so. It must '- 

one floating drowned ! " 

Charlie, the sailor, without a word, ran to a bulge of the bank, as ■ 
he saw the white thing coming nearer, looked at it for a 
pfith all his eyes, then flung offhis coat, and plunged into 
as iffor a httle pleasant swini. He had no idea of the power of the' 
current ; but if he had known all about it, he would have gone 
head-foremost all the same. For he saw in raid-cii.annel the form 
of a woman, helpless, senseless, at the mercy of the water j and that 
was quite enough for him. 

From his childhood up he had been a swimmer, and was quite 
at his ease in rough water ; and therefore despised this sliding 
smoothness. But before he had taken three strokes, he felt tliat he 
had mistaken his enemy. Instead of swimming up the stream 
(which looked very easy to do from the bank), he could not even 
hold his own with arms and legs against it, but was quietly washed 
down by the force bearing into the cups of his shoulders. But ir 
Bpite of the volume of torrent, he felt as comfortable as could be 
for the water was by some twenty degrees warmer than in thi 

" Cut the traces," be managed to shout, as his brother and sister 
hung over the bank, 

" What does he mean ?" asked Gregory. 

*' Take my little knife," said Mabel ; " it cuts like a razor j but 
my hands shake." 

" 1 see, I see," nodded the counsellor ; and he cut the long 
traces of the leader, and knotted them together. Ml 
Charlie let both feet sink, and stood edgewise in the rapid 
a-eading water quietly. Of course he was carried down stream as 
be did it ; but slowly (compared with a floating body). And he 
found that the movement was much less rapid, at three or four feet 
from t!ie surface. Before he had time to think of this, or fairly 
Fetch his balance, the white thing he was waiting for came gliding 
in tlie blackness towards him. He flung out his arms at once, and 
;ast his feet back, and made towards it. In the gliding hurry, and 
the flit of light, it passed him so far that he said " Good-bye," and 
then (perhaps from the attraction of bodies) it seemed for a second 
to stop; and the hand he cast forth laid hold of something. His 
iwn head went under water, and he swallowed a good mouthful j 
^ut he stuck to what he had got hold of, as behoves an Engtish- 
nan. Then he heard great shouting upon dry land, and it made 
bim hold the tighicr. " Bravo, my noble fellow ! " He heard ; he 
iras getting a little tired ; but encouragement is everything. 
' Catc h it I catch it ! lay hold ! lay hold ! " he heard in several 
^■Kud he saw the splash ot v\xc watas "Oi\tw«-B.,\w>,'VaS>. -m* 
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«1iai)cc to lay hold of them. The power of the black stream swept 
him OD, and he vainly strove for either bank ; unless he would 
let loose his grasp, and he would rather drown with it than do ihaL 

Now who saved him and his precious salvage ? A poor, despised, 
and yet clever boy, whose only name was Bonny. When Gregory 
Lovejoy had lashed the Woebum with his traces vainly, and Mabd 
hnd fixed her shawl to the end of them, and the tall man who 
fallowed the gig had dropped into the water quietly, and Bottler 
(disturbed by the shouting) had left his pi^-s and shone conspicu- 
ous — not one of them could have done a bit of good, if it had net 
been for Bonny. From no great valour on the part of the boy ; hut 
from a quick-witted suggestion. 

His suggestbn had to cross the water, as many good su^estions 
have to do ; and but for Bottler's knowledge of his voice, nobody 
would have noticed it. 

" Yell nab 'em down to bridge," he cried j " hurn down to hridgSi 
and ce'll nab 'em. Tell 'un not to faighl so." 

■' Let your'sen go with the strame," shouted Bottler to the gfdiant 
Charlie; "no usefaightingforthe bank. There's a tree ascrossetli. 
down below ; and us'U puU'ee both out, when 'a gets there." 

Charlie had his head well up, and saw the wisdom of this 
counsel. He knew by long battle that he could do nothing gainst 
the tenor of the Woeburn, and the man who had leaped in to help 
him, brave and strong as he was, could only follow as the water 
listed. The water went at one set pace, and swinimera only 
floated. And now it was a breathless race for the people on tha 
dry land to gain the long tree that spanned the Woebum, ere tU 
victims were carried under, And but for sailor Lovejoy's skill, and 
presence of mind, in seeking downward, and paddling more than 
swimming, the swift stream ^^■ould have been first at the bridge; 
and then no other chance for them. 

As it was, the runners were just in time, with scarcely a second 
to spare for it. Three men knelt on the trunk of the tree, while 
Mabel knelt in the snow, and prayed. The merciless stream was 
a fathom below them ; but they hung the staunch traces in two 
broad loops, made good at each end in a fork of bough, and llicy 
showed him where they were by flipping the surface of the water. 

CUnging to his helpless burden still, and doing his best to 
support it, the young sailor managed to grasp the leather ; but his 
strength was spent, and he could not rise, and all things swaiu 
around him ; the snowy banks, the eager faces, the white forni he 
held, and the swift black current — all like a vision swept tlirwi^. 
his brain, and might sweep on for ever. His wits were gonr """■ 
he must have followed, and been swept away to another wotlt. 

iwerful swimmer had cot dashed up in full command i 
lOuJties. The tall man, vi^omno\iQ&iiV*A.\\e3" 
r, came dowrtt\\e Vi\ad(. sovs.c m'Co.^^jV 
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^^ and strength of an osprey. He seized the broad traces witft^^^ 
such agrasp that the timberabove them tremble<l, and he bore him- 
self «p with his chest to the stream, and tearing off his ncck-doth, 
fastened first the drowned white figure, ajid then poor Charhe, to the 
loop of the strap, and saw theni drawn up together ; then gathering 
^ nis remaining powers, he struck for the bank, and gained it. 

"Hurrah!" shouted Bottler! and every one present, Mabel 
included, joined the shout. 

"Be quick, be quick! It is no time for words," cried the tall 
man, shaking his dress on the snow ; " let me have the lady ; you 
bring the fiiie fellow as quickly as possible to Bottler's yard. 
Bottler, just show us the shortest way. " 

" To be sure, sir," Mr. Bottler answered ; " but. Major, you cannot 
cany her, and the drops are freezing on you." 

" Do as I told you. Run in front of mc ; and just show th^ 
shortest road." 

" Dash my stockings ! " cried Master Bottler ; " iliey n 
worth looking at to-morrow. And all through the snow, I' 
un white. And I ain't got any more clean ones." 

However he took a short cut to his yard ; while Aylraer, with tl 
lady in his arms, and her head hanging over his shoulder, followed 
so fast, that the good pig-sticker could scarcely keep in front of hiia^, 

" Never mind me," cried brave Charlie, reviving ; " I am as righM 
as ever. Mabel, go on and help ; though 1 fear it is too late tc ' 
any good." 

" Whoever it is, it is dead as a stone," said the counsi:' 
wiping the wet from his sleeves; "it fell away from me like 
empty bag ; you might have spared your ducking, Charlie. But it , 1 
must have been a lovely young woman." 

" Dead or alive, I have done my duty. But don't you know whftij 
it is ? Oh, Mabel I " 

" How could I see her face ? " said Mabel ; " the men would n 
let me touch her. And about here I know no one." 

"Yes, you do. You know Ahce Lorraine. It is poor Sd 
Roland's daughter," 

CHAPTER LXXr. 

AN ARGUMENT REFUTED. 

While these things were going on down in ihe valley, a ai 
argument was raging in the dming-room of the old housi .^ 

hifl. By reason of the bitter weather, Mr. Binns and John Trolman 
had brought in two large three-winged screens of ancient poikolo- 
Daidal canvas. Upon them was depicted every bird that fiies, and 
K&Mk that swims, and beast that -v^Sii^ oa v'o.c Vu^a i^^ ■C«st cm:^!^^^ 
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that terrible year, and no breath of summer until it broke 6 . . .. 
And now set in the long steadfast frost, which stopped the Thames 
and Severn, the Trent and Tweed, and all the other rivers of Greu 
Britain. From the source to the mouth a man might cross iheni 
without feeling water under him. 

Alas for poor Alice I The roads of the weald fbelog tnaioh 
unhedged at that lime) were opened as if by " Sesame." The hill- 
roadswere choked many fathoms deep wherever they lay in shelter; 
but the furious wind had swept the flat roads clear, as with a 
besom. 

Their brown track might be traced for miles, frozen as hard as an 
oaken plank, except where a slight depression, or a sudden bend, or 
a farmer's wall, had kept the white wave from shoaling. So, as 
soon as a passage had been dug through the borstall, and down llie 
hill to the westward, the Chapmans were free to come and go widi 
their gaudy coach as usual. 

Alice took this turn of matters with all the calmness of despair. 
It was nothing but a childish thing to long for a few days' reprieve 
which could not help her much, and might destroy all the good of 
Iter sacrifice. In one way or the other she must go ; standing so 
terribly across the welfare of all that was dear to her, and seeming 
(as she told herselQ to have no one now to whom she was dear. 
With no one to advise or aid her, no one even to feel for her, she 
had to meet the saddest doom that can befall proud woman — wed- 
lock with an object. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 

THE LAST CHANCE LOST. 
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Ann now (here was but one day left ; Monday was Come, and o 
ihe morrow, Alice was to be Mrs, Stephen Chapman. 

" You call yourself an unlucky fellow," said Colonel Clumps 10 
Hilary, who was leaning back in his easy-chair ; " but 1 call yoo 
the luckiest dog in the world. What other man in the British .irmy 
could have lost fifty thousand guineas, escaped court-martial, ana 
had a good furlough, made it all snug with his sweetheart (after 
gallivanting to bis heart's content), and then got the chance 10 get 
back again under Old Beaky, and march into Paris? 1 tellyouUi^ 
will march into Paris, sir. What is there lo stop thcni :" 

" But, Colonel, you forget that 1 can scarcely march acntss ij 
room as yet. And even if I could, there is much to be doneta 
I get back again. Our fellows may go into wiiiier (luaric 
'hen the General's promise drops ; or even without Uut, I 
fill with the Duke of York, who fovea him not." 
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I tell you they have no will of their own any more than they 
any judgment. A man with a haporlh of brains may do exacUi 
what he likes with them. Colonc^ you know it ; come, Coloar 
now, after all your battles " 

"My battles were not fought amongst the women," said Colo] 
Clumps, very curtly. 

" Hear, hear I " cried the Rector, smacking his fat leg, in the joj 
of a new alliance. 

"Very well, sir," said Sir Remnant, with his wrath diverted frol 
tiie parson to the soldier ; "you mean, I suppose, that my battles 
hava been fought among the women only f " 

" I said nothing of the sort. I know nothing of your battles 
You alluded to mine, and I spoke my mind." Colonel Clumps had 
been vexed by Sir Remnant's words. He had long had a brother 
officer's widow in his mind ; antj ever since he had been under- 
fitted with a piece of boxwood, his feelings were hurt whenever 
women were run down in iiis presence. 

" Chapman, I think," said Sir Roland Lorraine, to assuage the 
rising storm, " that we might aswell leave these limle points (which 
have been in debate for some centuries) for future centuries to 
settle at their perfect leisiu^ Mr, Uueksbill, the wine is with you. 
Struan, you are not getting on at all. My son has been in Portugid, 
and he says these olives are the right ones." 

AH the other gentlemen took the hint and dropped the pugnacious 
subject ; but Sir Remnant was such a tough old tyrant, that thi 
was no diverting him. He took a mighty pinch of snuff, rapped tlic 
corner of his box, and began again. 

" Why, look you, Lorraine, at that girl of yours, as nice a girt aa, 
ever lived, and well brought up by her grandmother. A clever 
girl, too — rU be dashed if she isn't. She has said many things 
that have made me laugh ; and it takes a good joke to do that, 
I caa tell you. But no wUl of her own — no judgment — no what t_ 
may call decision." 

" 1 am sorry to hear it," said Sir Roland, dryly ; " I thought my 
daughter had plenty of all those." 

" Of course you did. Alt men think that tili they find their 
Biistake out. Nurse my vittels, if there is any one thing a woman 
should know her own mind about, it would be her own marriage. 
But, gadzooks, gentlemen, Miss Lorraine over and over again 
declared that she would not hove our Steenie ; and to-morros* 
rooming she will have him, as merry as a grig, sir ! " 

" Now, father," began Captain Chapman ; but as he spoke tht , 
screens were parted ; and Trotman stood there, in all the impor-;- 
tance of a great newsbearer. _ ' 

"What do you mean, sirP" cried Colonel Clumps, whose sede& 
tary arrangcnicnts were suddenly disturbed ; "by gad, sir, if I onl; 
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brave old heart ; and tbe more he saw of Captain Chapind 
more he looked down on that feather-bed soldier. T 

" Good-bye, my Jad. Keep your pecker up," he said, begi 
with hi5 thick bamboo to beat a retreat ; for Hilary was not a| 
two visitors ; " well march into Paris yet, brave boys ; 
Colonel Clumps at the head of the column. Don't be mislt 
appearances, Alice ; the Colonel has good work in him yet. 
sword is only gone to be sharpened, nia'am j and then hell threi' 
away this d— d bamtoo," 

In his spirited flourish, the Colonel slipped, and not yet being 
master of his wooden leg, and down he must have come, without the 
young lady's ami, as wdl as the aid of the slighted staff, Alic^ 
in spile of all her misery, could not help a little laugh, as the 
Colonel, recovering his balance, strutted cM^ully down the passage. 

" What a merry girl you are I " cried Hilary, who was a Utile 
vexed at having his martial counsel routed. " You seem to tne 
to be always laughing when there is nothing to laugh at." 

" That shows a low sense of humour," she answered, " or d£4 
an excess of high spirits. Perhaps in my case, the two combine. 
But I am sorry if I disturbed you." 

" I am not quite so easily disturbed. I am as well as I ctW 
was. It is enough to make one ill, to be coddled up in this kind 
of way." 

"My dear brother, you are to be released as soon as the wcalhcT 
changes. At present nobody ventures out wlio is not going to be 
married." 

" Of thai I can judge from the window, Lallie : and even fronl 
my water-jugs. But how is your very grand wedding to be ? t 
have seen a score of men shovelling. You seem to be in sodi 
a hurry, dear." 

" Perhaps not. Let us talk of something else. Do you rc.illy 
think, without any nonsense, that all your good repute and welfare 
depend oa the payment of the money which you lost ?" 

" How can you ask me such a stupid question? I never could 
lift up my head again— but it is not myself, not at all myself— 
it is what will be said of the family, Alice. And I do not see how 
the raising of the money can interfere at all with you." 

" No, no, of course not," she said, and then she turned Bwxr 
and looked out of the window, reflecting that Hilary was ricbt 
enough. Neither loss nor gain of money could long interfere at 
all with her. 

" Good-bye, darling," she said at last, forgiving his sick petulance, 
and putting back his curly hair, and kissing his white forehead— 
" Good-bye, darling I must not stay ; 1 always SOCm to excite yot 
50. You will not think me unkind, I am sure ; but you m^ iwC 
see lue again for ever— oh, ever so \»Mti^hflvy^^^J^dB 
■" ' " ,(1y for- ~*" ■* 
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" Hilary allowed himself to be kissed with brotherly resignation ; 
and then he called merrily after her — "Now, Lallie, mind, you 
must look your best. You are going to make a grand match, 
you know. . Don't be astonished if you see me there. Why don't 
you answer?" 

She would not look round, because of the expression of her face, 
which she could not conceal in a moment — " I am not at all sure," 
said the brother wisely, as the sister shut the door and fled, " that 
the man who marries Alice won't almost have caught a Tartar. 
She is very sweet-tempered ; but the good Lord knows that she 
is- determined also. Now Mabel is quite another sort of girl," 
&c., &c. — reflections which he may be left to reflect. 

Alice Lorraine, having none to advise with, and being in her 
firm heart set to do the right thing without flinching, through dark 
day» and through weary nights had been striving to make sure 
what was the one right thing to do. It was plain that the honour 
of her race must be saved at her expense. By reason of things 
she had no hand in, it had come to pass that her poor self stood 
in everybody's way. Her poor self was full of life, and natural fun, 
and mind perhaps a little above the average. No other self 
in the world could find it harder to go out of the world ; to be 
a self no more peradventure, but a wandering something. To lose 
the sight, and touch, and feeling of the light, and life, and love ; not 
to have the influence even of the weather on them ; to lie in a hollow 
place, forgotten, cast aside, and dreaded; never more to have, or 
wish for, power to say yes or no. 

This was all that lay before her, if she acted truly. As to marry- 
ing a man she scorned — she must scorn herself ere she thought of 
it. . She knew that she was nothing very great ; and her little 
importance was much pulled down by the want of any one to love 
her ; but her purity was her own inborn right ; and nobody should 
sell or buy it. 

" I will go to my father once more," she thought ; " he cannot 
refuse to see me. I will not threaten. That would be low. But if 
he cares at all to look, he will know from my face what I mean to 
do. He used, if I had the smallest pain, he used to know it in a 
moment But now he cares not for a pain that seems to gnaw my 
life away. Perhaps it is my own fault. Perhaps I have been too 
proud to put it so. I have put it defiantly, and not begged. I will 
beg, I will beg ; on my knees I will beg ! I will cry, as I never 
cried before, oh, father, father, father ! " 

Perhaps. if she had won this chance, she might even yet have 
vanquished. For her last reflection was true enough. She had 
been too defiant, and positive in her strength of will towards her 
father. She had never tried the power of tears and prayers, and 
a pet child's eloquence. And her father iicx ^ovaJoV^V-aj^ \^ "^ciNa. 
chai^ in her fUtitude towards him, and Yiad \>cvfcT^Qi^ Xi^'e^^^ 
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more readily his mother's repeated assertions, that nothing stoo. 
in the way of a most desirable arrangement, except the coyness rf 
a spiriied girl, whose fancy was not taken. 

But the luckless girl lost all the chances of a last appeal, through 
a simple and rather prosaic affair. Her father was not to be found 
in his book-room ; and hurrying on in search of him, she heard the 
most melancholy drone, almost worse than the sad east wind. Her 
prophetic soul told her what it was, and that she had a right to be 
■present. So she knocked at the door of a stern, cold room, and 
neing told to enter, entered. There she saw seven people sittic;, 
and looking very miserable ; for the bitter cold had not been nnitnl 
by the new-made fire. One was reading a tremendous document, 
five were pretending to listen, and one was listening very kvenlf. 
The reader was a lawyer's clerk ( three of the mock-listeners were 
his principal and the men of the other side ; the other two were Sir 
Roland Lorraine and Captain Stephen Chapman. The real listener 
was Sir Remnant, who pricked up his ears at every sentence. 
Upon the table lay another great deed, or rather a double one, te.ue 
and release, — the mortgage of all the Lorraine estates, invalid with* 
out her signature, which she was too young to give. 

Alice Lorraine knew what all this meant. It was the chartcc of 
her slavery, or rather the warrant of her death. She tmwed tO 
them all, and left the room ; with " And the said, and the said— 
doth hereby, doth hereby "—buzzing in her helpless brain. 

Now followed a thing which for ever settled and sealed her 
determination. Steenie, on the eve of his wcddiog-day, really ftU 
that he ought to do something towards conciliating his bride. He 
really loved (so far as his nature was capable of honest love) this 
proud and most lovable maiden, who was to belong to him to. 
morrow. And his father had said to him, as they came over to 
through the legal ceremony, " Nurse my vittels, now, Steenie ; 
God's sake, try to be a man a bit. The mistake yOu make willk'4 
girl is the way you keep your distance from her. Why, tbejrd 
up their figures, and screw up their mouths, on purpose to A 
you mo after them. 1 have seen such a lot of it. And s<» \ 
you. All girls are alike ; as you ought to know now. Why a 
you treat her properly?" 

The unfortunate Steenie took his advice, and he took (whicbij 

worse) a great draught of brandy. And so, when the lawyer'sdni 

had driven him thoroughly out of his patience, at the sight of AUtt 
he slipped out and followed her down the passage. 

She despised him too much to run away, as he had hoped th»t 
she would do. She heard hi3 weak step, and weaker breath, ttr'~ 
stopped, and faced him quietly. ^ 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

THE DEATH-BOURNE, 



[G in a dark grey corner of the old stone passage, below j 
id exiled portrait of some ancestor of hers, Alice looke^Vfl 
BO calm and noble, that Stcenie (although he " had his grog c 
board," with his daily bill of lading) found it harder than he e: 
pected to follow his father's counseL In twenty-four hours lie|4 
would have this lovdy creature at his mercy ; and then he w * " 
tameher, andmakeherlove him,and perhaps even try to keep to 
For he really did love this poor girl, in a way that quite surprised 
him i and he could not help thinking that if she knew it, by Jov^J 
^e must be gratefiil ! - V 

" Alice, dear Alice, sweet Alice 1 " he said, as at every approacBiH 
she ^rank further away ; "lovely Alice, what have 1 done, that 
Ltiful smile ? You know how veqt 
it even pleaded for one kiss, And.'^ 



considering all that is between q 
" Considering the distance tht 

your judgment." 

"You do riot understand n-~ - 



s between us, you have shown 

1. What 1 meant was entirely 
different. There should be no difference between us. Why should 
there be? Why should there be? In a few hours more we shall 
both be alike ; flesh of one flesh, and bone of one bone. 1 
quite sure that I have got it right But 1 am not far out at any ratei* ' 

" Your diffidence is your one good point. You are very far out 1 
when you overcome it. Have the kindness to keep at a pr — ' 
distance and hear what I have to say. I believe that you r 
well, Stephen Chapman ; so far as you have any meaning left, 
believe that you mean well by me j and, in your weak manner, lik 
me. But if you had gone all around the world, you could not have ■' 
found one to suit you less. I used to think that I was humble ; as 
of course I ought to be ; but wheo I search into myself, I find the 
proudest of the proud. Nothing but great misery could have led 
nic to this knowledge. I speak to you now for the last time, 
Stephen ; and I never meant to speak as I do, But I believe that, 
in your little way, you like me ; and I cannot bear to be thought 
too hard," 

Here Alice could not check a sigh and a tear, at the thought of 
ihc name she might leave behind. 

■' What shall I do f What can I do ? " cried Stephen, not being 
such rt very hard fellow, any more than the rest of us ; but feelit^^ 
*' inworthy even to touch her poc\i«.-Viw\&.wOcC\^. 
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the fine old inn at Horsham, and make their way thence to Coombe 
Lorraine in time for dinner on the Saturday. For Mabel of course 
was to be a bridesmaid, the Rector's three daughters, and the 
Colonel's two, completing the necessary six. But it soon became 
clear that the Grower knew more about roads and weather than 
the counsellor and the sailor did. By the time these eager travel- 
lers passed Penshurst and the home of the Sidneys, the road was 
some eight or nine inches deep with soft new-fallen snow. They 
had wisely set forth with a two-wheeled carriage, strong and not 
easily knocked out of gear — no other, in ifact, than the old yellow 
gig disdained by Mrs. Lovejoy. For the look of it they cared not 
one jot ; anything was good enough for such weather ; and a couple 
of handsome and powerful horses would carry off a great deal 
worse than that ; even if they had thought of it. But they never 
gave one thought to the matter. Except that the counsellor was 
a little tamed by " the law and its ramifications,'* they all took after 
their father about the esse v. the videri. Nevertheless, they aU 
got snowed up for the Friday night at East Grinstead, instead of 
getting on to Horsham. 

For the further they got away from home, the more they managed 
to lose their way. The hedges and the ditches were all as one ; 
the guide-posts were buried long ago ; instead of the proper finger 
and thumb, great fists and bellies of drift, now and then, stuck out 
to stop the traveller. " No thoroughfare here " in great letters of 
ivy — the ivy that hangs in such deep rehef, as if itself relieved by 
snow — and "Trespassers beware" from an alder, perhaps over- 
hanging a swamp, where, if the snow-crust were once cut through 
a poor man could only toss up his arms,, and go down and be no 
more heard of. 

And now that another heavy storm was at it (black behind them, 
and white in front), the horses asked for nothing better than to be 
left to find their way. They threw up their forelocks, and jerked 
their noses, and rattled their rings, and expressed their ribs, and 
fingered away at the snow with their feet ; meaning that their own 
heads were the best, if they could only have them. So the 
counsellor let them have their heads, for the evening dusk was 
gathering ; and the leader turned round to the wheeler, and they 
had many words about it. And then they struck off at a merry 
trot, having both been down that road before, and supped well at 
the end of it. Foreseeing the like delight, with this keen weather 
to enhance it, they put their feet out at a tidy stretch, scufifling one 
another's snowballs ; and by the time of candle-lighting, landed 
their three inferior bipeds at the " Green Man," at East Grinstead. 

On the following day they were still worse off, for although it did 
not snow again, they got into an unknown country without any land- 
marks ; and the cold growing more and more severe, they resolved 
to follow the BrigViton road, Vl e^et \)evs?j ^Vowld find it. But the 
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Brighton coaches were taken off, and the road so entirely stopped, 
that they must have crossed without perceiving iL And both the 
nags growing very tired, and their own eyes dazed with so much 
white, they had made up their minds to build themselves a snow- 
house like the Esquimaux, when the sailor spied something in tlie 
distance, tall and white against the setting sun, which proved to be 
Horsham spire. With difficulty they reached the town by starlight, 
and all pretty well frost-bitten ; and there they wcreobligedto spend 
the Sunday, not only for their horses' sakes, but equaJly for their 
own poor selves. 

To finish a bitter and tedious journey, they started from Horsham 
on the Monday morning, as soon as the frozen-out sun appeared ; 
and although the travelling was wonderfuUy bad, they fetched to 
West Grinstead by twelve o'clock, and found good provender for man 
and beast After an hour's hal^ and a pecK of beans to keep the 
cold out of the horses' stomachs, and a glass of cherry-brandy to do 
the like for their own, and a visit to the blacksmith (to fetch up the 
cogs of the shoes, and repair the springs), aJl set off again in ihe 
best of spirits, and vowing never to De beaten, But, labour as they 
might, the sun had set ere they got to Steyning; and under the 
slideof the hills, of course, they found the drift grow deeper; so that 
by the time they were conieto the long loose street of West Lorraine, 
almost every soul therein, having regard to the weather, was tucked 
iib snugly under the counterpane. With the weary leader stooping 
chin to knee to rub off icicles, and the powerful wheeler tramping 
sedately with his withers down and his crupper up, these three bold 
travellers, Gregory, Mabel, and Charles Lovejoy, sitting abreast In 
the yellow gig, passed silently through the deep silence of snow ; and 
notevenaboy beheld them, until they came to a place where red light 
streamed irom an opening upon the lane, and cast on the snow the 
shadow of a tall man leanmg on a gate. Inside the gate was a square ,j 
oTbrigbt embers, and a man in white stockings uncommonly busy. 'jJ 

" Oh, Gregory, stop for a moment," cried Mabel, " how warm itfl 
looks I Oh, how I wish I was a pig I " W 

They drew up m the ruddy light, and turned their frosted faceSjA 
frozen cloaks, and numbed hands towards it. And the lenxlerv 
turned round on his traces, and cheered up his poor nose with] 
ga/ingi for warmth, as well as light, came forth in clouds upon thar 
shivering air. 

"What a wonderful man 1 " exclaimed Mabel again. " Wc have 
nobody like him in all our parish. He looks very good-natured. 
Oh, do let us go in, and warm ourselves." 

And get our noses frozen off directly we come out. No, thank 
," s.ijd Gregory, " we will drive on. Get up, Spangler, viill you 
then .' " 

He flipped the leader with his frozen lash, and the tall 1 

the gatfl (as if be were shait (£ «;(u^i^\w»^M)9.'M 
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and looked at them, and bade the busy man a very 
evening, and came out into the snow, as if he were glad of any 
wheel track. At the turn of the lane tbey lost sight of bim, slowly 
as they plougbed their way, and in another minute a very extra- 
ordinary thing befel them. 

" Hark 1 " cried Maliel, as they came to a bank, where once the 
road might have gone straight on, but now Inmed sharply to thi; 
right, being broken by a broad black water. " 1 am quite suce I 
heard somelhing." 

" Tbe frost is singing in your ears," said Charlie, " that is what it 
always does at sea. Or a blessed cold owl is hooting. Greg, whal 
do you say ? " 

" I will offer my opinion," replied the counsellor, " when I have 
sufficient data." 

" And when you get your fee endorsed. There it is again I Now 
did you hear it 'i " 

She stood up between her two brothers, and stayed herself in the 
mighty jerks of road, with a hand on the shoulder of each of them. 
They listened, and doubled her keener ears, and gave her a puU 
to come back again. "What a child it is!" said the counsellor; 
"she always loses her wits when she gets within miles of thai 
blessed Hilary." 

" Is that all you know about it— now, after all the mischief you 
have made 1 You have done your worst to part us." 

Though still quite a junior counsel, Gregory had been long 
enough called to the Bar to understand that women must not 
be cited to the bar of reason. Their opinions deserve the most 
perfect respect, because they are inspired ; and no good woman 
ever changes them. 

At any rate, Mabel was right this time. Before they could say 
a, word, or look round, they not only heard but saw a boy ridii^ 
and raving furiously, on the other side of the water. He was 
coming down the course of the stream towards them as fast as his 
donkey could flounder, and slide, and tear along over the 
drifts. And at the top of his voice he was shouting, — 

" A swan, a swan, a girt white swan ! The bootiful leddy 
turned into a girt swan ! Oh, I never ! " 

" Are you mad, you young fool i Just get back from the 
cried Gregory Lovejoy, sternly ; for as Bonny pulled up, the hi._ 
weary as they were, jumped round in aflright, at Jack's white W . - 
;md great ears jerking in a shady place, " Get back from ihc 
water, or we shall all be in it I " For the wheeler, having 
the leader's scare, was backing right into the Woeburn, and . 
could not help a little scream ; till the sailor sprang clevert] 
the wheel, and seized the shaft-horse by the head. 

" There she comelb \ ihere she tometh 1 " ^iOuied_ 
" ob, whatever 5\\i\l V ial" 
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" I see it ! I see it ! " cried Mabel, leaning over the rail of the gig, 
and gating up the dark stream steadfastly ; "oh, what can it b 
'" is all white. And hangs Upon the water so. It must be soi 

le floating drowned ! " 

Charhe, the sailor, without a word, ran to a bulge of the bank, 

; saw the white thing coming nearer, looked at it for an instani 
with all his eyes, then flung off his coat, and plunged into the wateijj 
■as if for a little pleasant swim. He had no idea of the poiver of the! 
current ; but if he had known all about it, he would have gone* 
head-foremost all the same. For he saw in mid-channel the form 

" a woman, helpless, senseless, at the mei-cy of the water j and that 

IS quite enough for him. 

From his childhood up he had been a swimmer, and was quite 
at his ease in rough water ; and therefore despised this sliding 
smoothness. But before he had taken three strokes, he felt that he 
had mislaVen his enemy. Instead of swimming up the stream 
(which looked sesy easy to do from the bank), he could not cvep 
nold his own with arms and legs against it, but was quietly washed 
down by the force bearing into the cups of his shoulders. But in 
spite of the volume of torrent, he felt as comfortable as could be 
for the water was by some twenty degrees warmer than in thi 
frosty air. 

" Cut the traces," he managed to shout, as his brother and siste 
hung over the hank. 

" What does he mean ? " asked Gregory. 
Take my little knife," said Mabel ; " it cuts like a razor ; bu 
<fay hands shake." 

" I see, 1 see," nodded the counsellor ; and he cut the long 
traces of the leader, and knotted them together. Meanwhile 
Charlie let both feet sink, and stood edgewise in the rapid current, 
treading water quietly. Of course he was carried down stream as 
be did it ; but slowly (compared with a floating body). And he 
Found that the movement was much less rapid, at three or four feet 
from the surface. Before he had time to think of this, or fairly 
fetch his balance, the white thing he was waiting for came ghding 
in the blackness towards him. He flung out his arms at once, and 
cast his feet back, and made towards it. In the gliding hurry, and 
the flit of light, it passed him so far that he said " Good-bye," and 
Bien (perhaps from the attraction of bodies) it seemed for a second 
to stop i and the hand he cast forth laid hold of something. His 
own head went under water, and he swallowed a good mouthful g 
but he stuck to what he had got hold of, as behoves an English- 
man. Then he heard great shouting upon dry land, and it made 
him hold the tighter. " Bravo, my noble fellow 1 " He heard ; he 
was getting a little tired ; but encouragement is everything. 
* Catch it I catch it ! lay hold I lay hold I " be heard in scvcraL 
■^ and he saw the splash ot tiie Uaws \\itft«v,>»i.\.\i»a.mj 
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ekance to lay hold of them. The pover of the black stream sweat J 
him on, and he vainly strove for either bank ; unless he would 
let loose his grasp, and he would rather drown with it than do that. 

Now who saved him and his precious salvage ? A poor, despised, 
and yet clever boy, whose only name was Bonny. Wheo Gregory 
Lovejoy had lashed the Woeburn with his traces vainly, and Mabd 
had fixed her shawl to the end of them, and the tall man who 
followed the gig had dropped into the water quietly, and Bolrtet 
(disturbed by the shouting) had left his pi^ and shone conspicu- 
ous — not one of them could have done a bit of good, if it had not 
been for Bonny, From no great valour on the part of the boy ; but 
from a quick-witted suggestion. 

His suggestbn had to cross the water, as many good suggestions 
have to do ; and hut for Bottler's knowledge of his voice, nobody 
would have noticed it. 

" Yell nab 'em down to bridge," he cried ; " hum down to bridge, 
and ce'll nab 'em. Tell 'un not to faight so." 

•' Let your'sen go with the strame," shouted Bottler to the gallaot 
Charlie; "no usefaighting for the bank. There's a tree as crosselb 
down below ; and usil puU'ee both out, when 'a gets there." 

Charlie had his head well up, and saw the wisdom of tMa 
counsel. He knew by long battle that he could do nothing agabs* 
the tenor of the Woeburn, and the man who had leaped in to help 
him, brave and strong as he was, could only follow as the water 
listed. The water went at one set pace, and swimmers only 
floated. And now it was a breathless race for the people on the 
dry land to gain the long tree that spanned the Woeburn, ere its 
victims were carried under. And but for sailor Lovejoy's skill, and 
presence of mind, in seeking downward, and paddling more than 
swimming, the swift stream would have been first at the bridge; 
and then no other chance for them. 

As it was, the runners were just in time, with scarcely a second 
to spare for it. Three men knelt on the trunk of the tree, while 
Mabel knelt in the snow, and prayed. The merciless strenm *os 
a fathom below them ; but they himg the staunch traces in two 
broad loops, made good at each end in a fork of bough, and they 
showed him where they were by flipping the surface of the water. 

Clinging to hia helpless burden still, and doing his best to 
support it, the young sailor managed to grasp the leather ; but his 
strength was spent, and he could not rise, and all things swam 
around him j the snowy banks, the eager faces, the white form he 
held, and the swift black current— all like a vision swept tl 
his brain, and might sweep on for ever. His wits were gor. 
he must have followed, and been swept away to another wodt. 
powerful swimmer had not dashed up in full command ( 
ftoulties. The tall tnan, vAvokv vioXmi^Vaitec - - 

*'"" ', caaie dowal\ie black scugp ■«"«S:i.^a»'^ 
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speed and strength of an osprey. He seized the broad traces with 
such a grasp that the timber above them trembled, and he bore him- 
self up with his chest to the stream, and tearing off his neck-cloth, 
fastened first the drowned white figure, and then poor Charlie, to the 
loop of the strap, and saw them dravm up together ; then gathering 
all nis remaining powers, he struck for the bank, and gained it. 

"Hurrah!" shouted Bottler I and every one present, Mabel 
included, joined the shout. 

"Be quick, be quick! It is no time for words," cried the tall 
man, shaking his dress on the snow ; " let nie have the lady ; you 
bring the fine fellow as quickly as possible to Bottler's yard. 
Bottler, just show us the shortest way." 

"To be sure, sir," Mr. Boltlcr answered; "but, Major, you eannt* 
carry her, and the drops are freezing on you." 

" Do as I told you. Run in front of me ; and just show the 
shortest road," 

" Dash my stockings ! " cried Master Bottler ; " Ihey won't be 
worth looking at to-morrow. And all through the snow, I've kept 
ira white. And 1 ain't got any more clean ones." 

However he took a short cut to his yard ; while Aylraer, with the 
lady in his arms, and her head hanging over his shoulder, followed 
so fas^that the good pig-sticker could scarcely keep in front of him, 

" Never mind me," cried brave Chailie, reviving ; " 1 am as right 
as ever, Mabel, go on and help ; though I fear it is too late to do 
any good." 

"Whoever it is, it is dead as a stone," said the counsellor, 
wiping the wet from his sleeves; "it fell away from me like an 
empty bag ; you might have spared your ducking, Charlie. But it 
must have been a lovely young woman," 

" Dead or alive, I have done my duty. But don't you know who 
it is? Oh, Mabel I" 

" How could I see her face ? " said Mabel ; " the men would not 
let me touch her. And about here 1 know no one," 

"Ves, you do. You know Alice Lorraine. It is poor Sic, 
Roland's daughter." '" 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

AN ARGUMENT REFUTED, 



While these things were going on down in the valley, a niC' 
argument was raging in the dining-room of the old house . _ 
hill. By reason of the bitter weather, Mr. Binns and John Trolman 
had brought in two large three-winged screens of ancient poikolo- 
II— J.I qanvaa. Upon them was depicted every bird that flve.».,'W 
and beast thai waWia dtv \.\vc \.aat tA -Cftft s.ai'i 
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_JSides many that never did anylhing of the sort. And L_. ._ 
tlietn and a roaring fire sat six good gentlemen, taking tbeir wine 
in the noble manner of the pericid. 

Under the wings of one great screen, Sir Roland Lorraine, and 
Colonel Clumps, and Parson Hales were silting. In the oiber, 
encamped Sir Remnant Chapman, Stephen, his son, and Mr. John 
Ducksbill, a fimdamenlally trusty solicitor, to see to the deed in the 
morning. 

The slate of the weather brought about all this. It would hive 
been betttr for the bridegroom to come with a dash of horses in the 
morning, stir up the church, and the law, and the people, and 
scatter a pountl's worth of half-pence. But after so long an ei- 
perience of the cold white mood of the weather, common sense 
told everybody, that if a thing was to be done at all, all who were 
to do it must be kept pretty well together. 

But, alas ! even when the weather makes everybody cry, " Alas t " 
it is worse than the battles of the wind and snow, for six male 
members of the human race to look at one another with the fire in 
their front, and the deuce of a cold draught in their backs, and wine 
without stint at their elbows, and dwell wholly together in harmony. 
And the most exciting of all subjects unluckily had been started— 
or rather might be said " inevitably." Six gentlemen could not, 
in any reason, be hoped to sit over their wine, without getting into 
the subject of the laiBes. 

This is a thing to be always treated with a deep reserve, and 
confidential hint of something, that must not go beyond a hint. 
Every man thinks, with his glass in his hand, that he knows a vast 
deal more about woman than any woman's son before him. 
Opinions at once begin to clash. Every man speaks from his own 
experience ; which, upon so grand a matter, is as the claw of a 
lobster grasping at a whale — the largest of the mammals. 

" Rector, 1 tell you," repeated Sir Remnant, with an angry ring of 
his wine-glass, " that you know less than nothing about it, sir. AH 
the more to your credit, of coui^e, of course. A parson must stick 
to his cloth and hla gown, and keep himself clear of the petticoats.* 

" But, my dear sir,- my own three daughters^ " 

" You may have got thirty daughters, without knowing anylhbg 
at all about them." 

" But, my good sir, my wife, at least — come now, is that no ex- 
perience ? " 

" You may have got sixty wives, sir, and be as much in the dark a* 
ever. Ducfebill, you know ; come now, Ducksbill, give us your 
experience." "*■ 

" Sir Remnant, I am inclined to think that, upon the whoIeJ 

view of the question is the one that would he sustained. Thoi^ 

Cubject has so roaay tamiftcadons, that possibly his RevemioC 

^, Knows nothing aXa:A.%WiX*v\, C,3fao^!«£t^ai.less^|MM 
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I leU you tbey have no will of their own any more tlian they have " 
any JudgmeuL A man with a haporth of brains may do exactly 
wliat he likes with them. Colonel, you know it ; come, Colonel, 
now, after all your battles " 

" My battles were not fought amongst the women," said Colonel 
Clumps, very curtly. 

" Hear, hear I " cried the Rector, smacking his fat leg, in Ihe jojj 
' of a new alliance. , 

" Very well, sir," said Sir Remnant, with his wrath diverted froij 
Ijic parsoa to the soldier ; " you mean, I suppose, that my battles 
have been fought among the women only ? " "" 

" I said nothing of the sort. 1 know nothing of your battle* 
You alluded to mine, and I spoke my mind." Colonci Clumps haa 
been vexed by Sir Remnant's words. He had long had a brother"" 
officer's widow in his mind ; aii4 ever since he had been undcr- 
fittcd with 3 piece of boxwood, his feelings were hurt whenever 
women were run down in his presence. 

" Chapman, I think," said Sir Roland Lorraine, to assuage the 
rising storm, " that we might as well leave these titttle points (which 
have been in debate for some centuries) for future centuries to 
settle at their perfect leisure. Mr. Ducksbill, the wine is with you. 
Struan, you are not getting on at all. My son has been in Portugal, 
and he says these olives are the right ones," 1 

An the other gentlemen took the hint and dropped the pugnacious J 
subject ; but Sir Remnant was such a tough old tyrant, that therea 
was no diverting him. He took a nughty pinch of snufl^ rapped the^ 
comer of his box, and began again. 

"Why, look you, Lorraine, at that girl of yours, as nice a girl a: 
ever lived, and well brought up by her grandmother. A clcve^ 
girl, too — 111 be dashed if she isn't. She has said many thingjL 
that have made me laugh ; and it takes a good joke to do Ihat^ 
I can tell you. But no will of her own — no judgment — no what 1 J 
may call decision," 1 

" I am sorry to hear it," said Sir Roland, dryly ; " I thought mya 
■daughter had plenty of all those." r 

" Of course you did. All men think that till they find thci^J 
mistake out Nurse my vittels, if there is any one thing a womanw 
should know her own mind about, it would be her 
But, gadiooks, gentlemen, Miss Lorraine over am ^ 

declared that she would not have our Steenie ; and to-niorroii^ 
morning she will have him, as merry as a grig, sir I " 

" Now, father," began Captain Chapman ; but as he spoke i_^ 
screens were parted j and Trotman stood there, in all the impoFTd 
tancc of a great newsbearer, 

"What do you mean, sir?" cried Colonel Clumps, whose seden 
tary artangeraents were suddenly disturbed j " by g.td, sir, if I only 
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*!£ you plajie, sir," said Trotman, looking only at his masin ■ 
"Ihere be very bad news indeed. Miss Halice have adrowned herstlf 
in the Woebum ; and her corpse be at Bottler, the pig-man's, dead." 

•' Good God I " cried the Rector ; and the men either started lo 
thdr feet, or fell back on their chairs according to their constitution. 
Sir Roland alone sat as firm, as a rock. 

" Upon what authority, au-thor-i-ty " Sir Roland neitlicr 

finished that sentence, nor began another. His face became livid; 
his undcr-jaw fell ; he rolled on his side, and lay there. As if bj^^B 
baud direct from heaven, he was struck with paJsy, j^^| 

^1 

^^^^ CHAPTER LXXII. ^^ 

^^^^^ ON LETHE'S WHARF. 

^^^BRoon as the master of the house had been taken to his bedroom, 
' fcid a groom sent off at full gallop for the nearest doctor, Mr. Hales \ 
went up to Stephen Chapman, who was crying in a comer, and , 
hauled nio) forth, and took his hand, and'paitcd him on the shoulder. 
" Come, my good fellow," he said, "you must not allow yourself lo | 
be so overcome ; the thing may be greatly exaggerated — everything 
alw.iysis, you know. I never beUevemorc than half of a story ; and 
I generally find that twice too much," 

" Oh, but I did so love — love — love her ! It does seem too hard 
upon me. Oh, Parson, I feel as if 1 should die almost. Wlien the 
doctor comes, let him see me first. He cannot do any good lo Sir 
Roland ; and Sir Roland is old, and he has always been good ; but 
1 have been a very bad man always " 

" Bad or good, be a man of some sort — not a whining baby," said 
the Rector. " Put on your hat, and come out with me, if you have gola 
bit of pluck in you. I am going down to seemy poor niece, at once." 

"Oh, I could not do it I 1 couldneverdoit I How can you ask 
me to da such a thing ? And in such weather as this is 1 " 

" Very well," Mr. Hales repUed, buttoning up the collar of his coat ; 
" I have no son, Stephen Chapman ; and I am in holy orders, and 
therefore canonically debarred from the use of unclerical language ; 
but if I had a son like you, dash me if I would not kick him ^ '^~ 
my house-door to my mixea I " Having thus reUeved his mi 
Rector went to the main front passage, and chose for hii 
most strenuous staff, and then he pulled the wire of the fiw 
bell, that the door might be fastened bddnd him. And b ' 
of th» scared servants came up, he had thought oT 5 
" Who is it ? Oh, Mrs, Mcrryjack, is it ? " 

" Fes, sir ; please, sir, the men are all away, and ihe Ii 

frightened to come up tbe staiis." 
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" You are a good woman. Where is Mrs. Pipkins ? " 

"She hath fetched up her great jar of leeches, sir; and she 
trying them with poor master. Lord bless you, you might eveiy~r 
' iit as well put horse radish on him." ' 

"And belter, Merrjjack — better, 1 believe. Now, you are 
sensible and clever woman." 

" No, air. Oh, Lord, sir, I was never told that j though soiO* 
folk may a' said SO." 

" They^ were right, every time they said it, ma'am. And no ontfi' 
has said it more often than I have. Now Mrs. Merryjack- 

" Yes, sir j yes, sir. Anything you tells me, sir," 

" It is only this : t am going, as fast as I can, to Churchwarden 
Bottler's. I shall take the short cnt, and cross the water. Vou cannot 
do that ;it would not be safe for a woman, in the dark, to attempt it 
But just do this : order the light close carriage as soon as possible. 
The horses are roughed, to go to church to-morrow. Get mside it, 
with your warmest cloak on, and blankets, and shawls, and anything 
else, you can think of, and tell the man to drive for his life to Bottler's. 
Women will be wanted there ; for one thing, or the other." 

" Yes, air ; to be sure, sir. We are always wanted. Oh's me, 
thepoor, young dear I " 

The Rector set off by a path to the right, passing eastward of the 
Coombe, and leading, as well as might be, to the tree that crossed 
the water. It was a rough and dreary road ; and none but a. 

teran sportsman could, in that state of the weather, have followed 
But Mr. Hales knew every yard of the hill, and when he could 
trust the drift, and where it would have been death to ven 
And though the moon had set long ere this, the sky was bright, 
the sparkle of the stars was spread, aa in aconcave mirror, by 
radiance of the snow. 

At Bottler's gate Mr. Hales was rudely repulsed, imtil 
looked at him. Gregory and Bonny were on guard, with a gre^ 
tarpaulin behind them ; each of them having a broom in haad, 
ready lo be thrust into anybody's face. A great glow of light was 
in the air, and by it their eyes shone — whether it were with ferocity, 
or whether it were with tenderness. 

" I am her own uncle — I must go in. I stand in the place of her 
father." 

Bonny, of course, knew his master, and opened the paling-gate to 
lei hini in. And there Mr. Hales beheld a thing such as he never 

1 seen before. Every sign of the singeing or dressing of piga 
I been done away with. The embers of fuel, all around the 
gtey walls, bad given their warmth, and lay quivering. The grey 
flints, bedded in hme behind them, were of a dull and sulky red ; 
the ground all over the courtyard steamed, as the blow of the 
frost rose out ofil, iind the cover spread overhead reflected. ■ ''* 
warmtli and comfait. 
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poor Alice, enfolded in the warm blankets, and Mrs. Bottler's 
counterpane. The kind and good woman, with Mabel's help, had 
removed the wet and freezing clothes, when Major Aylmer had laid 
his burden in Mrs. Bottler's parlour. The only hope that the 
fleeting spirit might remain, or return, was to be found in warmth, 
or rather strong heat, applied at once ; and tlierefore {with the 
Major's advice and aid) clever use had been made of Mr. Botder's 
great preparations. It is needless to say that the pigman (who had 
now galloped off to Steyning for a dcwtor) would, if left to himselfi 
have settled matters very speedily, by hanging the poor girl up 
head downwards, to drain off the water she had swallowed. But 
now, under Major Aylmer's care, everything had been done as well 
as a doctor could have managed it. The body was laid with tbe 
head well up, and partly inclined on the right side, so that the 
feeble flutter of the heart — if any should arise — might not be 
hindered. The slender feet, so white and beautifully arched, were 
laid on a brown stone jar of hot water ; and the httle helpless palms 
were chafed by the rough hands of Mrs. Bottler. Mabel ako 
spread hght fricilon, with a quick and glancing touch, over the cold 
heart, frozen breast, and chill relapse ofeverything. And from time 
to time she endeavoured to inspire the gentle rise and fall of brcaih. 

The Major came forward and took the hand of his friend, the 
Rector, silently. " Is there any hope ? " whispered Mr. Hales. "^ 

" Less and less. It is now two hours since we began tryilM 
restore her. I was nearly drowned myself, some yeai^ ^SOj ■ 
lay for an hour insensible. Every minute that passes n" " ' — ' 
tbe chance. But this young lady is wonderfully clever." 

" I only do what you tell me," said Mabel, looking up with 
leaving off her persevering efforts. 

" Fiying in the face of the Almighty, I call it," cried Mrs. Bold. 
who was very tired, and ought to have had equal share of 1I 
praise. " Poor dear ! we had better let her bide till the doctor 
Cometh, or the crowner." 

" Not till a doctor declares her dead," said Major Aylmer, quietly : 
" I am dehghted that you are come, Mr. Hales. You arc a great 
reinforcement. I have longed to try my own hand, but — but jou 
can ; you are her uncle. Perhaps you have not seen a case like 
this. Will you act under my directions ? " 

" With all my heart," replied the Rector, pulling off his coat, and 
pitching it down anywhere. " Oh, my dear, my pretty dear, I d 
believe you will know my touch. Go out of the way, Mrs. Boflf^ 
now — go and make some soup, raa'am. Mabel and 1, Mabd'if 
I, when we get together, I do beheve we could ni^c a floe" 
sheep out of a row of flints. Now, sir, what am 1 to do ? " 

Whatever he was told, he did with such a will, that pi 
Mabel looked up, and exclaimed with breathless delight— 
' ( A JiUlc throb— I did fcd a ttVui ftoM-a 5' "' " 
I did." 
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".My dear girl, rub away," answered the Rector ; "that is right, 
Major, is not it ?" 
" I believe so. Now is the critical time. A relapse — and all is 

" There shall be no relapse," cried the Rector, working away with 
his shirt-sleeves up, and his ruddy face glowing in the firdigiit ; 
"please God, there shall be no relapse ; the bravest and the noblest 
maid in the world shall not go out of it. Do you know me, my 
darling P you ought to know your kind Uncle Struan." 

Purely white and beautiful as a piece of the noblest sculpture, 
Alice lay before them. Her bashful virgin beauty was (even in the 
shade of death) respected with pure reverence. The light of the 
embers (which alone could save her mouldering ash of life) showed 
the perfect outline, and the absence of the Uving gift, whidi makes 
it more than outline. Mabel's face, intense with vital energy and 

3utck resolve, shone and glowed in contrast with the apathy and 
ull whiteness over which she bent so eagerly. Now, even while 
ahe gaied, the dim absorpiion of white cheeks and forehead slowly 
passed and changed its dulness (like a hydrophane inmiersed) into 
glancing and reflecting play of tender light and life. Rigid lines, 
set lineaments, fixed curves, and stubborn vacancy, began to yield 
a little and a little, and tlien more and more, to Uic soft return of 
life, and the sense of being alive again. 

Tliere is no power of describing it. Those who have been 
through it cannot tell what happened to them. Only this we know, 
fhat we were dead and now we live again. And by the law ot 
nature (which we under-crept so narrowly) we arc driven to the 
opposite extreme of tingling vitality, 

SofOy as an opening flower, and with no more knowledge of the 
windy world around us, eyelids, fair as Cytherea's, raised their 
fringe, and fell again. Then a long deep sigh of anguish (quite 
uncertain where it was, but resolved to have utterance), arose 
from rich, pure depth of breast, and left the kind heart lighter. 

"Darling," cried Mabel, "do you know me? Open your eyes 
again, and tell me." 

Alice opened her eyes again ; but she could not manage to say 
anything. And she did not seem to know any one. Thea the 
doctor pulled np at the paling-gate, skipped in, felt pulse, or felt fof 
it, and forthwith ordered stimulants. 

" Put her to bed in a very warm room. The carriage is here 
with the blankets, But on no account must she go home. Mrs. 
Bottler will give up her best room. Let Mrs. Merryjack sit up all 
night She is a cook, she can keep a good fire up. Let her try ti; 
roast her young mistress. Only keep the air well moving, 
that you have a first-rate nurse — tins pretty young lady- " 
Well I shall be back in a couple of hours, ' 
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:anl Sir Roland ; but would not tcU them. 
iTie groom from Coombe Lorraine; and he knew how the powei' ' 
of life has dropped, from a score of years to threescore 
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In this present state of things, and difficulty everywhere, the one 
thing most difficult of all is to imagine greater goodness than thai 
of Mr. BotUer, He had a depression that could not be covered by 
a five-pound note, to begin wjtii, in the value of the pig-meat he 
was dressing scientifically, when he had to turn it all out to be 
frozen, and take in poor Alice to thaw instead. Of that he thought 
nothing, less than nothing — he said so ; and he tried to fed it. 
But take it as you will, it is something. A man's family may be 
getting lighter, as they begin to maintain themselves ; but tlie man 
himself wants more maintenance, after all his exertions with them j 
and the .wife of his old bosom lacks more nourishment than the 
bride of his young one. More money goes out as more mooCj^ 

And not only that, hut professional pride grows Stronger |^^| 
man grows older and more thoroughly up to his business, espcc^^H 
if a lot of junior fellows, like the man at Bramber, rush in.^^H 
invent new things, and boast of work that we know to be cli^^^| 
If any man in England was proud of the manner in whi^l^^H 
turned out his pork, that man was Churchwarden BoUleit; ^^H 
disappointment combined with loss couM not quench hi& accust^^^l 
smile, or plough one wrinkle in his snowy hose, as he quittcd^^H 
' cart on the fallowing morning, and made his best duty and bo^^H 
Alice. ^H 

Aha^Sill looking very pale and frail, was lying on the ctni^^^| 
the ^-tlian's drawing-room ; while Mabel, who ^d been with^^f 
all the night, -sat on her chair by her pillow. Alice had spd^^H 
with tears in her eyes, of the wonderful kindness of every one, _^^H 
mind was in utter confusion yet as to anything that had be^^^f 
her i except that she had some sense of having done some desi^^^| 
deed, which had caused more trouble than she was Woiutf^^l 
Her pride and courage were faraway. Her spirit had been so ^^H 
the higher realms where human flesh is not, that it was deli^^^H 
to get back, and substantially ash.imed of itself. ^^| 

"What will my dear father say ? And what will other pt^^| 

think ? t seem to have considered nothing ; and I can CCIU^^H 

nothing now." ^^M 

"PaiUag, don't toy to c wa agj It^^i^.a^^H^^^H 
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'■ None," she answered ; " less than none. Consider the li 
that consider not. Oh, my head is going round again." 

It was the roundness of her head, which had saved her life in 
long dark water. Any long head must have fallen back, and 
yielded up the ghost ; but her purely spherical head, with the 
garden-hat fixed tightly round it, floated well on a rapid stream, 
with air and natural hair resisting any water-logging. And thuj 
the Woeburn had borne her for a mile, and vainly endeavoured, BT 
drown her. 

" Oh, why does not my father come ? " she cried, as soi 
could clear her mind ; " he always used to come at oncE 
in such a huny, even if I got the nettle-rash. He must h 
his mind up now, to care no more about me. And when he has 
once made up his mind, he is stern — stern— stern. He never will 
forgive me. My own father will despise me. Where now, where is 
somebody? " 

"You are getting to be foolish again," said Mabel; much as it 
grieved her to speak thus ; "your father cannot come at the very 
first moment you call for him. He is full of lawyers' business, and 
allowances must be made for him. Now, you are so clever, and 
yon have inherited from the Normans such a quick perception. 
Take this thing ; and tell me, Alice, what it can be meant for." 

From the place of honour in the middle of the mantel-piece, 
Mabel Lovejoy took down a tool which bad been dwelling on her 
active-mind ever since the night before. She understood taps, she 
had knowledge of cogs, she could enter into intricate wards of keys, 
and was fond o( letter-padlocks ; but now she had something which 
combined them all ; and she could not make head or tail of it. 
, " I thought that I knew every metal that grows," she said, as 
Alice opened her languid hand for such a trifle ; " I always clean 
our forks and spoons, and my mother's three silver teaiwls. But I 
never beheld any metal of such a colour as this has got, before. 
Can you tell me what this metal is ? " 

" I ought to know something, *ut I know nothing," Alice 
jinswcred, wearily ; " my father is acknowledged to be full of 
learning. Every minute I e.xpect him." 

" No doubt he will tdl us, when he comes. But I a 
patient. And it looks like the key of some wonderful lock, I 
nothing else would open. May I ask what it is ? Come, at least H 
tliat" 

" It will give me the greatest delight to know," said Alice, v 

yawn, " what the thing is.; because it will please you, darling. 
And it certainly does look curious." 

Upon tliis question Mrs. lioitlcr, like a good v 
^■anto her learned husband, who c&mc V& w^'« ^^ 




drive, scraping off Ihe frozen s 
Polly. 

" Polly's doll, that's what we call it," he said ; " the little m 
look such a liking to it, that Bonny was forced to give it to 1 
Where the boy got it, the Lord only knows. The Lord hath given 
him the gift of finding a'tnost everything. He hath it both in his 
cye$ and hands. 1 believe that boy'd die Lord Mayor of London, 
if he'd only come out of his hole in the hUL" 

"But cannot we see him, Mr. Bottler?" asked Mabel; "when 
he is finding these things, does he lose himself?" 

" Not he, Miss 1 " replied the man of bacon. " He knows where 
he is, go where he will. You can hear him a-whislling down the 
lane aow. He knowcth wjien. I've a been easing of the piga, 
sharper than my own steel do. Chittlings, or skirt, or mik, ot 
trimmings— oh, he's the boy for a rare pig's fry— it don't matter 
what the weather is. I'd as lief dine with him as at home 

" Oh, let me go and see him at the door," cried Mabel ; " I am 
so fond of clever boys." So out she ran without waiting for leave, 
and presently ran back again. '' Oh, what a nice boy ! " she en- 
claimed to AUce ! " so very polite, and he has got such eyes ! 
But I'm sadly afraid he'll be impudent when he grows much 
ilder." 

"Aha, Miss, aha, Miss ! you are right enough there," observed 
Mr. Bottler, with a. crafty grin. " He ain't over bashful already, 
perhaps." 

"And where do you think he found this most extraordinary 
instrument? At Shoreham, drawn up by the nets from the sea! 
And they said that it must have been dropped from a ship, many 
and many a year ago, when Shoreham was a place for foreign 
traffic. And he is almost sure that it must be a key of some very 
strange old-fashioned lock." 

" Then you may depend upon it, that it is a key, and nothing 
else," said Bottler, with his fine soft smile. " That boy Bonny lialii 
been about so much among odds, and ends, and raklngs, that hc 
knowcth a bit about everything." 

" An old-fashioned key from the sea at Shoreham ? Let mc 
think of something," said Alice, leaning back on her pillow, wttU 
her head still full of the Woebum. " 1 seem to remember some- 
thing, and then I am not at all sure what it is. Oh '. ivhen is my 
father coming? 

. "Your father hath sent orders, Miss Alice," said Bottler, cotr " 
back with a good bold lie, " that you must go up to the bou^ 
you please. He hath so much to see to with them Chapm -" 
ihat hc must not leave home nohow. The coach is a-.coounl 
_^mi D OW just." A 
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o'do'dlways whatever I am told for all the rest of my hfe, I am I 
;ure. But will you lend me Polly's doll ? " 

" Lord hless you. Miss, i daren't do it for my life. Poily wo 
lave the house down. She'm is the strangest child as you e 
lid see, until you knows how to manage her. Her rcquireth to oe 
aken the right side up. Now, if I say ' Poll' to her, her won't do 
lothing i but if I say ' Polly dear,' — why, there she is ! " 
:. Alice was too weak and worn to follow this great question up, 
But Mabel was as wide awake as ever, although she had been u^m 
ill risht. " Now, Mr. Bottler, just do this ; Go and say, ' Polly^ 
Icar, will you lend your doll to the pretty lady, till it comes bad^ 
:ovcrcd with sugar-plums f ' " Mr. BotUer promised that he wouliB 
So tliis ; and by the time Alice was ready to go, square Polly, wit*" 
It very broad gait, came up and placed her doll without a word, i _ 
3jc hands of Alice and then ran away, and could never slop sobhin^ 
jntil her father put the horse in on purpose, and got her betwecB 
iiis legs in the cart. " Where are you going ? " cned Mrs. Bottler 
* We wi'l drive to the end of the world," he answered ; " I'm blowed 
if I think there'll be any gate to pay between this and that, by thflS 
ook of things. Polly, hold on hy daddy's knees." 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 

FROM HADES' GATES. 

In the old house and good household, warmth of opinion and hea 
of expression abounded now about everything. Pages might h 
taken up by saying what even one man thought, and tens of page 
ivould not contain the half of what one woman said. Enou^ 
that when poor Alice was brought back through the s 
quietly, every moveable person in the house was at the doc 
Everybody loved her, and ev^yhody admired her ; but now wilh aj 
pendulous conscience. Also, with much fear about themselves ; 
the household of Admetus gazed at the pale return of Aiccstis. 

'Alice, being stiU so weak, and quite unfit for anything, wa^ 

fri^tened at their faces, and drew back and sank with faiQiness. j 

" Sillies ! " cried Mabel, jumping out, with Polly's doll inside ha 

KKiff; "naturals, or whatever you are, just come and do youj 

duty." 1 

They still hung away, and not one of ihem would help poo^ 

!icc across her own father's threshold, until a great scail' 

snow Hew about, and a black horse was reigned Up hotly. 

You zanies I" cried the Rector ; "you cowardly foob I 

come to churcli, or you would know what to do. You .s 

you afraid of your own ma-sVct's iaa^SjffT^ 
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got my big whip. By the Lord, you shall have it Out of my 
parish 111 set to and kick every dastardly son of a cook of you." 

•* Where is my father ? " said Alice faintly ; " I hoped that he 
would have come for me." 

At the sound of her voice they began to perceive that she was 
not the ghost of the Woebum ; and the Rector's strong championship 
cast at once the broad and sevenfold shield of the church over the 
maiden's skeary deed. " Oh, Uncle Struan," she whispered, hanging 
upon his arm, as he led her in ; " have I committed some great 
crime ? Will my father be ashamed of me ? " 

"He should rather be ashamed of himself, I think," he answered, 
for the present declining the subject which he meant to have out 
with her some day ; " but, my dear, he is not quite well ; that is why 
he does not come to see you. And, indeed, he does not Imow— I 
mean he is not at all certain how you are. Trotman, open that 
door, sir, this moment." 

The parson rather carried than led his niece into a sitting-rooni, 
and set her by a bright fire, and left Mabel Lovejoy to attend to 
her ; while he himself hurried away to hear the last account of Sit 
Roland, and to consult the doctor as to the admittance of poor 
Alice. But in the f)assage he met Colonel Clumps, heavily stumping 
to and fro, with even more than wonted energy. 

" Upon my life and soul, Master Parson, I must get out of this 
house," he cried ; " slashing work, sir, horrible slashing ! I had 
better be under Old Beaky again. I came here to quiet my system, 
sir : and zounds, sir, they make every hair stand up." 

" Why, Colonel, what is the matter now ? Surely, a man of war, 
like you " 

" Yes, sir, a man of war I am ; but not a man of suicide, and 
paralysis, and precipices, and concussions of the brain, sir — battle, 
and murder, and sudden death — why, my own brain is in a con- 
cussion, sir ! " 

" So it appears," said the Rector softly. " But surely. Colonel, 
you can tell us what the news is ? " 

"The news is just this, sir," cried the Colonel, stamping, "the 
two Chapmans were upset in their coach last night down a precipice, 
and both killed as dead as stones, sir. They ^ent for the doctor ; 
that's proof of it ; our doctor has had to be off for his life. No man 
ever sends for the doctor, until he is dead." 

" There is some truth in that," replied Mr. Hales ; " but I won't 

believe it quite yet, at any rate. No doubt they have been upset 

I said so as soon as I heard they were gone ; particularly with 

their postilions drunk. And I dare say they are a good deal 

knocked about. But snow is a fine thing to ease a fall. Whatever 

^•^ppened, they brought on themselves by their panic and 

iwardice." 

hey ran like taXs ttom a sa^MiSi^ ^Y^^Ni\si«i. iheY saw poor 
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BdUnd's condition. Alice had frightened theni pretty well j 
but the other affair quite settled them. Sad as it was, I could 
Karcdy help laughing." 

"A sad disappointment for your nice girls, ColoneL Instead of 
B gay wedding, a house of death," 

" And for your pretty daughters. Rector, too. However, we must 
not think of that. You have taken in the two Lovejoys, I hear." 

" Gregory and Charhe? Ves, poor fellows. They were thoroughly 
(Cared last night, and of course Bottler had no room for them. 
That Charlie is a grand fellow, and fit to follow in the wake of . 
Kelson. He was frozen all over as stiff as a rick just thatched, and 1 
nrhat did he say to me ? He said, ' I shall get into the snow and 1 
deep. I won't wet mother Bottler's floor.* " 

"Well done! well said! There is nothing in the world to equal 
English pluck, sir, when you come across the true breed of it. 

Ah, if those d d fellows had left me my leg. I would have 

ffhtstled about my arm, sir. But the warst of the whole is thi% 
supposing that I am grossly insulted, sir, how can I do what! 
\ Briton is bound to do — how can I kick — you know what I mean, ■ 
sir?" I 

" Come, Colonel, if you can manage to spin round Ukc that, you I 
seed not despair of compassing the national salute. But here we 1 
ue at Sir Roland's door. Are we allowed to go in ? or what are \ 
flie orders of the doctor?" 

" Oh yes; he is quite unconscious, You might lire off a cannon 
;losc to his ear, without his starting a hair's breadth. He will be 1 
O for three days, the doctor thinks ; and then he will awalte, e ' 
ive or die according as the will of the Lord is." 

"Most of us do that," answered the parson; "but what shall 1 J 
ay to his daughter? " \ 

" Leave her to me. 1 will take her a message, sir. I have been J 
iioaxed so in the army, that now I can hoax any one." ■ 

" I believe yoit are right. She will listen to you a great dc.il I 
nore than she would to me. Moreover, 1 want to be off, as soon j 
Ls I have seen poor Sir Roland. I shall ride on, and ask how the 
ilhapmans arc. I don't believe they are dead ; they are far too 
ough. What a blessing it is to have you here, Colonel, with the 
louse in such a slate ! How is that confounded old woman, who 
ies at the bottom of all this mischief f " 

"Lady Valeria Lorraine," said the Colonel, rather stiffly, "is as 
ireU as can be expected, sir- She has been to see her son Sir 
pioland, and her grandson Hilary. My opinion is that this brave 
inherits her spirit from her grandmother. Whatever happens, 
' ne thing, she ought to be tHe mother of heroes, a 
Steenie Chapman." 

' 'i the Rector J "it will take a brave man to manyj 
1^ done." 
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" Stuff and nonsense ! " answered the Colonel ; " a good man will 
value her all the more, and scorn the opuiion of thfe county, sir." 

The Rector, in his own stout heart, was much of the same per- 
suasion ; but it would not do for him to say so yet So, after a 
glance at Sir Roland's wan and death-Uke featureS| he rode forth, 
with a sigh, to look after the Chapmans. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

SOMETHING LIKE A LEGACY. 

A GRAND physician being called from London, pronounced that 
Sir Roland's case was one of asthenic apoplexy, rather than of pure 
paralysis. He gave the proper directions, praised the local prac- 
titioners, hoped for the bf st, took his fifty guineas with promptitude, 
and departed. If there were any weight on the mind, it must be 
cast aside at once, as soon as the mind should have sense of it For 
this a little effort might be allowed, " such as the making of a will, 
or so forth, or good-bye to children ; for on the first return of sense, 
some activity was good for it But« after that, repose, dear sir, 
insist on repose, and nourishing food. No phlebotomy — no, that is 
quite a mistake ; an anachronism, a barbarism, in such a case as this 
is. It is anaemia, with our poor friend, and vascular inaction. No 
arterial plethorism ; quite the opposite, in fact. You have j)erfectly 
diagnosed the case. How it will end I cannot say, any more than 
you can." 

One more there was, one miserable heart, perpetually vexed and 
torn, that could not tell how things would end, if even they ended 
anyhow. Alice Lorraine could not be kept from going to her 
father's bed, and she was not strong enough yet to bear the sight of 
the wreck before her. 

"It is my doing — my doing ! " she cried ; " oh, what a wicked 
thing I must have done, to be punished so bitterly as this ! " 

" If you please. Miss, to go away with your excitement," said the 
old nurse, who was watching him. " You promised to behave 
yourself; and this is how you does it ! Us never can tell what they 
hears, or what they don't ; when theylies with their ears pricked 
up so." 

" Nurse, I will go away," said Alice ; " I always do more harm 
than good." 

The only comfort she now could get flowed from the warm bright 

heart of Mabel. Everybody else gave signs of being a little, or 

much, afraid of her. And what is more dreadful for any kind heart, 

than for other hearts to dt^s^d \l^ She knew that she had done a 

desperate thing ; and s\ve i^\iv\isx. ^-^tscfsio^-^jV^^ood reason for 
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shrinking away from her large deep eyes. She trie^ to keep lii 
her courage, in spite of all that was whisperctl about her ; and. 
truly speaking, her wliole heart vested in her father and hec 
brother, 

Mabel watched the whole of this, and did her best to help it 
But sweet and good girl as she was, and in her way very noble, she 
belonged to a stratum of womanhood distinct from that of Alice, 
She would oever have jumped into the river. She would simply 
have defied them to take her to church, She would have cried, 
" Here I am, and I won't marry any man, unless I love him, I 
don't love diis man ; and I won't have him. Now do your worst, 
estvi one of you." A sensible way of regarding the thing, except 
for the need of the money. 

On the third day. Sir Roland moved his eyes, and feebly raised 
one elbow. Alice sat there at his side, as now she was almost 
Slways sitting. " Oh father," she_cried, " if you would only give me 
one little sign that you know mc, " Just to move your darling hand, 
or just to give me one little ghnce. Or, if I have no right to 
that " 

"Go away, Miss ; leave the room, if you please. My orders ivas 
vay particular to have nobody near him, when he first begins to 
lake notice to anything." 

Alice, with a deep sigh, obeyed the orders of the cross old dame ; 
and when the doctor came she received her reward in bis approval. 
It was pitiful to see how humble this poor girl was now become. 
The accident to the Chapmans, her father's " stroke," poor Hilary's 
ruin, the lowering of the family for years, had all been attributed to 
her " wicked sin," by Lady Valeria, whose wrath was boundless at 
the overthrow of all her plans, 

"What good have you done? What good have you done by 
such a heinous outrage ? Vou have disgraced yourself for 
Who will ever look at you now ? " 

•' Everybody, 1 am afraid, Madam," Alice answered, with % 
blush. ' 

" You know what I mean, as well as 1 do. Even if you were 
drowned, I believe you would catch at the words of your betters." 

" Drowning people catch at straws," she answered with a shudder 
of memory, 

" And you could not even drown yourself. You were too clumsy 
to do even that" 

" Well, Madam," said Alice, with a smile almost resembling 
of better times ;■ " surely even you will admit that 1 did my bi 
towards it." 

" Ah, you flighty child, leave my room, and go and fmish killii^ 
your father." 

Now when the doctor came and saw the slight revival of hi" 
' e Iwffiedm BCarcb of Mga tnrtaineitowaiija ^ttoa.' 
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poor Alice, enfolded in the warm blankets, and Mrs. Bottler's best 
counterpane. The kind and good woman, with Mabel's help, had 
removed the wet and freeiing clothes, when Major Aylmer had liid 
his burden in Mrs. Bottler's parlour. The only hope that the 
fleeting spirit might remain, or retunij was to be found in warmth. 
or rather strong heat, applied at once j and therefore (with ihc 
Major's advice and aid) clever use had been made of Mr, Bottler's 
great preparations. It is needless to say that the pigtnan (who bad 
now galloped off to Steyning for a doctor) would, if left to himself, 
have settled matters very speedily, by hanging the poor girl up 
head downwards, to drain oilT the water she had swallowed. But 
now, under Major Ayhner's care, everything had been done as well 
as a doctor could have managed it. The body was laid with the 
head well up, and partly inclined on the right side, so that the 
feeble flutter of the heart — if any should arise — might not be 
hindered. The slender feet, so white and beautifully arehed, were 
laid on a brown stone jar of hot water ; and the little helpless palms 
were chafed by the rough hands ffif Mrs. Bottler, Mabel also 
spread light friction, with a quick and glancing touch, over the cold 
heart, frozen breast, and chiil relapse of everything. And from lime 
lo time she endeavoured to inspire the gentle rise and fail of breath. 

The Major came forward and took the hand of his friend, tlic 
Kector, silently. " Is there any hope i " whispered Mr. Hales. 

" Less and less. It is now two hours since we began trying to 
restore her. 1 was nearly drowned myself, some years ago, and 
lay for an hour insensible. Every minute that passes now ksseas 
the chance. But this young lady is wonderfully clever." 

" I only do what you tell me," said Mabel, looking up without 
leaving off her persevering efforts, 

" Flying in the face of the Almighty, I call it," cried Mrs. Bottler, 
who was very tired, and ought to have had equal share of the 
praise. " Poor dear ! we had better let her bide till the doctor 
Cometh, or the crowner." 

" Not till a doctor declares her dead," said Major Aylmer, quIclJy; 
" I am delighted that you are come, Mr, Hales. You are a gr " 
reinforcement. I have longed to try my own hand, but— but j 
can ; you are her uncle. Perhaps you have not seen a case I 
this. Will you act under my directions ? " 

"With all my heart," replied the Rector, pulling off his coat, a.. 
pitching it down anywhere. " Oh, my dear, my pretty dear. III 
Delieve you will know my touch. Go out of the way, Mrs. UoCl^ 
now— go and make some soup, ma'am. Mabel and I, MabdJ 
1, when we get together, I do believe we could make n fl 
sheep out of a row of flints. Now, sir, what am I to do?" 

Whatever he was told, he did with such a wiU, tbat presenile 
Mabel Jookcd up, and exclaimed with breathless delight—" Oh. I 
' \a Ultlc throb— I did Ice\ a "iixxlt a - ■ ^ 

*-' •■(lid." 
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"^y dear girl, rub away," answered the Rector ; " that is rigl 

" I believe so. Now is the critical time. A relapse— and all 

iover." 
"There shall be no relapse," cried the Rector, working away with 
his shirt-sleeves up, and nis ruddy face glowing ia the firelight ; 
" please God, there shall be no relapse ; Ihe bravest and the noblest 
maid in the world shall not go out of it. Do you know me, my 
darling ? you ought to know your kind Uncle Struan." 
Purely white and beautiful as a piece of the noblest sculpture, 
Alice lay before them. Her bashful virgin beauty was (even in the 
jihade of death) respected with pure reverence. The light of the 
.embers (which alone could save her mouldering ash of life) showed 
the perfect outline, and the absence of the living gift, which makes 
it more than outline, Mabel's face, intense with vital energy and 

Baick resolve, shone and glowed in contrast with the apathy and 
ull whiteness over which she bent so eagerly. Now, even while 
she gazed, the dim absorption of white cheeks and forehead slowly 
passed and changed its dulness (like a hydrophcme immersed) into 
glancing and reflecting play of tender light and life. Rigid lines, 
sd lineaments, fixed curves, and stubborn vacancy, began to yield 
It little and a little, and then more and more, to Che soft return of 
life, and the sense of being alive again. 

There is no power of describing it. Those who have been 
Qlrough it camiot tell what happened to them. Only this we know, 
(hat we were dead and now we live again. And by the law of 
nature (which we under-crept so narrowly) we arc driven to the 
opposite extreme of tingling vitality. 

Softly as an opening flower, and with no more knowledge of the 
windy world around us, eyelids, fair as Cytherea's, r.iised their 
6inge, and fell again. Then a long deep sigh of anguish (quite 
nocertain where it was, but resolved to have utterance), arose 
IH>m rich, pure depth of breast, and left the kind heart lighter. 

"Darling," cried Mabel, "do you know mef Open your eyes 
again, and tel! me." 

Alice opened her eyes again j but she could not manage to say 
anything. And she did not seem to know any one. Then Ihc 
doctor pulled up at the paling-gate, skipped in, felt pulse, or felt for 
ft, and forthwith ordered stimulants. 

" Put her to bed in a very warm room. The carriage is here 
HriUi the blankets, But on no account must she go home. Mrs. 
Bottler will give up her best room. Let Mrs. Merryjack sit up all 
night. She is a cook, she can keep a good fire up. Let her try to 
roast her young mistress. Only keep the air well moving. I see 
that you have a first-rate nurse — this pretty young lady — excuse 
'am. Well I shall be back in a couple o( Wms. ^ Vss^ ■». 
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^ Tliere can\ be,' said Mabd ; why a thousand guineas is m^e 
th^n you or I could cany. And you carried this easily in one 
hjLsd.' 

- Doci\ talk so ! ■ cried Alice ; ** but woik away. I am despe- 
rately arjtious." 

*" As for me, I am positively dying of curiosity. Lend me yoar 
pocket-handkerchief, dear. I am cutting my hands to pieces." 

** Here it comes, I do believe. Well, what an extraordihaiy 



The dome of the cone had yielded sulkily to the vigour and per- 
severance of two good young ladies. It had slidden horizontally, 
the key of course shding with it, upon a strong rack of metal, whioi 
had been purposely made to go stiffly ; and now that the cover had 
passed the cogs, it was lifted ofif quite easily. All this was the 
handiwork of the man, the simple-minded Elastem sage, who loved 
the shepherds and the sheep ; and whose fine spirit would have now 
rejoiced to see the result of good workmanshij). 

The two fair girls poured hair togedier, with forehead close to 
forehead, when the round substantial case lay coverless before 
them. A disc of yellow parchment was spread flat on the top of 
eve^^thing, with its edges crenelled into the asbestos lining. Hours, 
and perhaps da\~s of care, had been spent by clever brain and hands, 
to keep the air and dust out 

''Who shall hft it?" asked Mabel, panting. "I am almost 
afraid to move." 

'* I will lift it, of course," said Alice ; " I am his descendant ; and 
he foresaw that I should do it" 

She took from the lathe a little narrow tool for turning ivory 
(which had touched no hand since the Prince's), and she delicately 
loosened up the parchment, and examined it. It was covered with 
the finest manuscript, in concentric rings, beginning with half an 
inch of diameter ; but she could not interpret a word of that 
Below it shone a thick flossy layer of the finest mountain wool ; 
and under that the soft spun amber of the richest native silk. 

" Now, Ahce, do you mean to stop all night ! " cried Mabel ; 
" see how the light is fading ! " 

The light was fading, and spreading also, in a way that reminded 
Alice (although the season and the weather were so entirely dif- 
ferent) of her visit to that room two and a half long years ago, 
alone among the shadows. The white hght, with the snow-gleam 
in it, favoured any inborn light in everything dse that was 
beautifuL 

Alice, with the gentlest touch of the fairy-gifts of her fingers, 

raised the last gossamer of the silk, and drew back and sighed 

with wonder. Mabel (always prompt to take the barb and shaft 

''jything) leaned over, and looked in, and at once enlarged her 

id mouth in purest sXat^^^^c^oxu 
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Before and between these two most lovely specimens of the 
humaD race, lay the most beautiful and more lasting proofs of what 
nature used to do, before the production of women. Alice and 
Mabel, with the light in their eyes and the flush in their fair cheeks 
quivering, felt that their beauty was below contempt — except in the 
opinion of stupid men — if compared with what they were looking at. 

Of all the colours cast by nature on the world, as lavishly as 
Shakespeare threw his jewels forth, of all the tints of sun and 
heaven in flower, sea and rainbow, there was not one that did not 
glance, or gleam, or lie in ambush, and then suddenly flash forth, 
and blush and then fall back again. None of them waited to be 
looked at ; all were in perpetual play ; they had been immured 
for centuries ; and when the glad light broke upon them, forth 
they danced like meteors. And then, as all quick with life, they 
began to weave their crossing rays, and cast their lints through one 
another, like the hurtling of the Aurora, And to back their fitful 
brilliance, in amongst them lay and spread a soft, delicious, milky 
way of bashful white serenity. 

" It is terrible witchcraft ! " cried dazzled Mabel. 

"No," said Alice; "it is the noblest casket ever seen, ofprecioi 
opals, and of pearls. You shall carry them to my father." 

"Indeed, I will not," said the generous Mabel; "you ha' 
eanicd, and you shall offer them." 



CHAPTER LXXVI. 

SCIENTIFIC SOUrnON. 



Beaijty having due perception and affection for itself, it 

that young ladies should be much attached to jewels. It does not, 
however, follow that they know anything about them, any more 
than they always do about other objects of their attachment, 
Nevertheless, they always want to know the money-value. 

" I should say Uiat they are worth a tliousand pounds, if they are 
worth a penny," said Mabel, sagely shaking her head, and looking 
wonderfully learned, 

" A thousand !" cried Alice, "Ten thousand, you mean. Now 
put it all back as we found iL" 

"Oh, one more glance, one more good look, before other people, 
see them I Oh, let the light fall sideways," . 

Mabel, in her admiration of them, danced all round the 
Astrologer's room, whisking the dust from the wheel of hia lathe, 
and scattering quaint rare tools about ; while Alice, calmly smiling 
at her, repacked the case, silk, wool, and parchment, and giving 
Iwrftietid the cover to carry, led the way tcwani^ViWfeaitfrfvx'i 
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Sir Roland Lorraine was so amazed, ih at for the momeBtth 
mind resumed command of the body ; ihe needful effort was mads ; 
and he "spake with his tongue" once more, though feeWy and 
inarticulattly, 

" Father, darhng, that is worth more to me," cried Ahce, throwing 
her arms around him, "than all the jeivels that ever were made 
from the first year of the world to this. Oh, I could never, never 
live, without hearing your dear voice." 

It was long, however, before Sir Roland recovered toind md 
spirit, so as to attempt a rendering of the provident sage's docu- 
ment. The writing was so small, that a powerful lens was wanted 
for it ; the language, moreover, was Latin, and the contractions 
crabbed to the last degree. And crammed as it was with terms ol 
art, an interpreter might fairly doubt whether his harder task wouH 
be to make out the words or their meaning. But omitting some 
quite unintelligible parts, it seemed to be somewhat as follows : — 

" Oh, descendant of mine in far-off ages, neither be thou carried 
away by desire of riches, neither suppose thine ancestor to have 
been so carried. 1 bid thee rather to hold thy money in the place 
of nothing, and to be taught that it is a. work of royal amplitude 
and most worthy of the noblest princes, to conquer the obstinacy 
of nature by human skill and fortitude. Labourmg much, I have 
accomjilislied little ; seeking many things, I have found some ; ii 
is not just that 1 should be forgotten, or mingled with those of my 
time and rank, who hve by violencCt ^^^ ^'^ nothing for the benefit 
of humanity. 

"Among many other things which I have by patience and 
learning conquested, the one the most Ukely of all to lead to wealth 
is of a simple kind. To wit, as Glaucus of Chios (following up the 
art of Celmis and Danmameneus] discovered the kdUijoti of iron, 
so have I discovered that of jewels — the opal, and perhaps the 
ruby. As regards the opal, 1 am certain ; as regards the ruby, 
1 have still some dilficulties to conquer. All who know the opal 
can, with very clear vision, perceive that its lustre and versatile 
radiance flow from iimumerable lamins, united by fijsion in the 
endless Auk of years. Having discovered how to solve the opal 
with a caustic liquor" — here followed chemical marks which none 
but a teamed chemist could understand^ — " and how to recompos* -w 
it, 1 have spent twelve months in Hungary, collecting aJ" 
medimnus of small opals of the purest quality. After many r 
and agreat waste of maicrial, I have accomplished things undrejl 
by Baccius, Evax, or Leonardus ; I have produced the pri« 
opal, cast tomould, and of purest water, from the sizeofaaavf^ 
nut to that of a small castane. Larger I would not make I 
knowing the incredulity of mankind, who take for false all t* 
more than twice the site ot \iieii traTv cs^tience. 
[as! it is allowed to no roan, ??«s&-«a* 
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„ , e what will become of them. These gems qf 

'faestimable value, polished by their own liquescence, and coherent 
as the rainbow, demand, as far as I yet can judge, at least a liundred 
years of darkness and of cavernous seclusion, such as nature and 
the gods require for all perfect work. And when the _.. ._ . 
let in, it must be very slowly done, otherwise all might fall abn 
as though i had never touched ihem. For this, with the vigi'^ 
of agreat philosopher, I have provided. 

" Now, farewell, whether descended from me, or whether (if . .„ 
fates will) alien. A philosopher who has penetrated, and under the 
voice led nature, is the last of all men to speak proudly, or record 
his own great deeds. That he leaves for inferior and less tranquil 
minds, as are those of the poets. Only do not thou sell these gems 
for little, if thou sell them. The smallest of them is largi 
tiner than that of the Senator Nonius, or that which is called 
burning,' from the propugnacled flash of its movement. 1 
misled by jewellers. Rogues they are, and imitators, and pcrpetui 
-striving to make gain disgracefully. Hearken thou 
word of these ; but keep these jewels, if thou canst. 
matters counsel sale, then go to the long of thy country, or great 
nobles, who will not wrong thee. And be sure that thou keep them 
^^-■*' advised, that neither in skill of hand nor in learning should 
■^' " "pt to vie with Agasiclca the Carian." " 
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CHAPTER LXXVII. 

HER HEART IS HIS. 

_^, Pere the writing of the diffident sage had been thus intd 
^■■^rtwied, the casket, or rather its contents (being intrusted to ^ 
' wary hands of the Counsellor, on his return to London) had passj 

the severest test and been pronounced of enormous value, "rf 
I great philosopher had not deigned to say a word about the peai^ 

whether produced or amalgamated by ids skill, or whether the". 
, were heirlooms in his ancient family. The jewellers said that they 

were Cingalese, and of the rarest quality ; and for these alone one 
' large house (holding a commission from a coalowner), offered fifteen, 
I and then twenty, and finally twenty-five thousand pounds. But Sir 
! Roland had resolved not to part with these, but divide them between 

his daughter and future daughter-in-law, if he could raise the 
I required sum without them. la this no difficulty was found. 

Though opals were not in fashion just then (and indeed they an 

even now imdcr\'a]ued, through a stupid superstition), six of tL 
' smaller gems were sold for £6'if<3o, and now their owners woil^ 
L not accept double that price for tacm. 
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got my big whip, By the Lord, you shall have i 

parish I'll set to and kick every dastardly son of a cook of you." 

" Where is my father ? " said Alice faintly ; " I hoped that h« 
would have come for me." 

At [he sound of her voice they began to perceive that she was 
not iheghostofthe Woeburaj and the Rector's strong championship 
cast at once the broad and sevenfold shield of the church over the 
m n ideals skeary deed. "Oh, Uncle Struaa,"ahewhispered, hanging 
upon his arm, as he led her in ; " have I committed some greu 
crime? Will my father be ashamed of me? " 

" He should rather be ashamed of himself, I think," he answered, 
for the present declining the subject which he meant to have out 
with her some day ; "but,mydcar,heisnot quitewell ; that is why 
he does not come to see you. And, indeed, he does not know— I 
mean he is not at all certain how you are. Trotman, open thai 
door, sir, this moment." 

The parson rather carried than led his niece into a sitting-room, 
and set her by a bright fire, and left Mabel Lovejoy to attend to 
her ; while he himself hurried away to hear the last account of Sii 
Roland, and to consult the doctor as to the admittance of poor 
Alice. But in the passage he met Colonel Clumps, heavily stumping 
to and fro, with even more than wonted energy, 

" Upon my life and soul, Master Parson, I must get out of this 
house,'' lie cried ; " slashing work, sir, horrible slashing ! 1 h^ 
better be under Old BeaS^ again. I came here to quiet my system, 
sir : and lounds, sir, they make every hair stand up." 

" Why, Colonel, what is the matter now ? Surely, a man of war, 
like you " 

"Yes, air, a man of war I am ; but not a man of suicide, and 
paralysis, and precipices, and concussions of the brainj sir — lulthl, 
and murder, and sudden death— why, my own braia is in a con- 
cussion, sir I " 

"So it appears," said the Rector softly. "But surely, Colond, 
you can tell us ivhat the news is ? " 

" The news is just this, sir," cried the Colonel, stamping, " ihc 
two Chapmans were upset in their coach last night down a prccipini 
and both killed as dead as stones, sir. They -sect for the doctor ; 
that's proof of it ; our doctor hashad to be off for his life. No man 
ever sends for the doctor, until he is dead." 

" There is some truth in that," replied Mr, Hales ; " but I wont 
believe it quite yet, at any rate. No doubt they have been upset | 
I said so as soon as 1 heard they were gone ; particularly wlih 
their postilions drunk. And I dare say they are a jood dt^L 
knocked about. But snow is a fine thing to case a fall. "" ' 
has happened, they brought on themselves by their [ 
selfish cowardice." 
■-"^, th^ wm We5 11A& itom. -i. si^inM^ *«^ 
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s condition. Alice had frightened them pretty well ; ^^\ 
ler affair quite settled them. Sad as it was, I could 
scarcely help laugbing." 

"A sad disappointment for your nice girls, Colonel Instead of 
a gay wedding, a house of death." 

" And for your pretty daughters, Rector, too. However, we must 
think of that. You have taken in the two Lovcjoya, I hear." 
Gregory and CharUef Yes, poor fellows. They were thoroughly 
scared last night, and of course Bottler had no room for them. 
That Charlie is a grand fellow, and fit to follow in the wake of 
Nelson, He was frozen all over as stiff as a rick just thatched, and 
hrhat did he say to me ? He said, ' I shall get into the snow and 
sl^p. I won't wet mother Bottler's floor.' " 

"Well done] well said 1 There is nothing in the world to equal 
English pluck, sir, when you come across the true breed of it. 

Ah, if those d d fellows had left me my leg, I would have 

whistled about my arm, sir. But the warst of the whole is this, 

pposiog that I am grossly insulted, sir, how can I do what i 

Sriton is bound to do — how can I kick — you know what 1 mean,J 

?" I 

" Come, Colonel, if you can manage to spin round like that, you I 
need not despair of compassing the national salute. But here we I 
are at Sir Roland's door. Are we allowed to go in ? or what are I 
Oie orders of the doctor ? " A 

" Oh yes j he is quite unconscious. You might fire off a cannon I 
close to his ear, without his starting a hair's breadth. He will be I 
Eo for tiiree days, the doctor thinks ; and then he will awake, and M 
live or die according as the will of the Lord is." I 

" Most of us do that," answered the parson ; " but what shall 1 1 
Bay to his daughter?" 1 

" Leave her to me. I will lake her a message, sir. 1 have beeofl 
hoaxed so in the army, that now I can hoaK any one." 'J 

" I believe you are right. She will listen to you a great dcjilS 
more than she would to me. Moreover, I want to be off, a" — — ■ 
as I have seen poor Sir Roland. I shall ride on, and ask h 
Chapmans are. I don't believe they are dead ; they are 1 
lough. What a blessing it is to have you here. Colonel, with the 
se in such a state 1 How is that confounded old woman, who 
at the bottom of all this mischief?" 

Lady Valeria Lorraine," said the Colonel, rather stiffly, "is as 
well as can be expected, sir. She has been to see her son Sir 
Holand, and her grandson Hilary. My opinion is that this brave 

Birl inherits her spirit from her grandmother. Whatever happen 
am sure of one thing, she ought to be tlie mother of heroes, a'" 
not the wife of Steenie Chapman." 

cried the Rector ; "it will take a brave n' 

;^e has done." 
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"Then what he has done is simply this," cried Alic^ loo 

nobly; "he has saved her life, and her brother's ; he has taught ber 

fear herself; and her heart is his, if he c ' ■- « 



CHAPTER LXXVIir. ^H 

THE LAST WORD COMES FROM BONNY. 

It takes but littie tinie to tell what happened to the rest of thera. 
Sit Roland Lorraine had the pleasure of seeing two tribes of grand- 
children round him, who routed him out of his book-room, and 
scattered his unwholesome tendencies wholesale. If he shockdd 
society in his middle age, society had revenge in the end, and 
pursued him, like the Eunienldes. The difference was this, however, 
tliat here were truly weU-mcaning ones, not called so by timorous 
truckling. And another point of distinction might he found in the 
style of their legs and bodies. Also, they had no " slony glare," 
but the brightest of all J-oung eyes, that shine like a flower (illed 
with morning dew. 

These little men and women played at hide-and-seek, and made 
rich echo in the Woebum channel. Forsooth, that feaiful stream 
(Ijfce other fateful rivers), beaten by Vulcanian fires of Bottler — or, 
as some people said (who knew not Bottler), by the power of the 
long dry frost— retired into the bowels of the earth, and oei-ec 
means to come forth again. But betbre leaving off it did one giwd 
thing — it drowned old Nanny Stilgoe. " Prophet of ill, never yet 
lo me spakest thou thing lucksome " — this was the sentiment of 
that river when disappointed of Alice. Old Nanny ran out of her 
door next day, with a stick, at a boy who cast snowballs, and sho 
slipped on some ice, and in she went; and some people tried to 

' take her out, but she was too perverse for them. Her prophecies 
of evil fell, like lead on her head, and sank her ; and the parish was 
fiercely divided whether she ought to have Christian burial But 
Rector Hales let them talk as they liked, and refused to hear resuon 
.about it. He had made up his own mind what to do (which of all 
things is the foremost) j so he buried old Nanny and paid for ItlT^ 
and set up her tombstone, whereon the sculptor, with visioas oT™ 
own date prolonged, set down her figure at I lo. 

The passing of lime is one of those things that I 
every one. For instance, no one would ever believe, except w 
hand upon either temple, that Applcivood farm is now csrriu 
and all the growing business done, by a sturdy and higltl| 

y/g"/! lened young' fellow, wtiosc name is Slruan Lovejoy. He] 

* " - - -■-■ - -^ - 1— La -i.,»v^ij(j ^^-' 
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his naval trousers, and the coddling which of course ensued. 
CharUe's heart. lay open through all the stages of catarrh, and 
he felt, even in the worst fits of sneezing, whose initials were done 
in hair on three handkerchiefs under his pillow. In short, 
sooner did his nose begin to resume its duty in the system, 
his eyes to cease from running, then he took Cecil Hales by 
hand, and said that he had something to say to her. And he ~ 
it well ; as sailors do. And she could not deny that it might 
something, if ever they could maintain themselves. 

This is what all young people say ; some with a little, and ., 
with less, discretion upon Die subject. The helm of all the quest 
hangs upon the man's own sternpost There is no time " 
of that. Charlie married Cecil ; and they had a soi 
"Stnian." ' 

Stnian Lovejoy took the turn for gardening and for growing, 
which had failed the Lovejoy race in the middle generation. Gout 
descends, and so does growing, with a skip of on^ step of man- 
kind ; and you cannot make the wrong generation lay heel on spade 

But most of us can make some men feel— however small our 
circle is — that there is room for them inside it. That we scorn 
hypocritical love of mean humanity ; but love the noble specimens 
— when we get them. That we know how short our time is, and 
attempt to do a little forward for the slowly rolling age. In a word, 
that, taking things altogether, they are pretty nearly as good as 
could have been hoped for, even sixty years ago. 

But it is quite a few years back, to wit in 1861, when the great 
leading case upon rights of way — " Lovejoy v. Shatterlocks "^was 
tried for the nmth and final time. Chief Justice Sir Gregory Love- 
joy, through feelings of delicacy, left the Bench, and would not even 
allow his wife — our Phyllis Catherow— to be called. But Major- 
general Sir Hilary Lorraine marched into the witness-box ; ana so 
vividly did he call to mind what had passed (and what had been 
stopped at the white gate, and where the key was kept, half a 
century ago, that the defendant had no leg to stand upon. Mabd 
(who heard all his evidence, with an Alice Mabel's hand in hers) 
vowed that he made a confusion of keys, and was thinking of the 
gate where she came to meet him. And when he had time for 
more reflection) he could not contradict her. "* 

Now what says Bonny ? He sits on his hill. He sees his lij 
before him. Though he does not know that for finding the key, " 
is to have if 1000, invested already, and to accumulate, until .^ 
entirely settles down. In fulness of time he will cast away th^ 
unsaleable portion of his rags, and wed square Polly Bottler. 
Their hearts arc as one ; they only wait for parental assent, 3n.d 
■' I boad or bann — whichever may be v\ie ^o^x ■Moid — *lSs>i^Ji^ 

'~ '■ 'the Rector, defiant of the viot\A i.oiOT'Q\i*iKisfCT'o- -^"-"^ 
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are not ready yet to be joined together^ but they ai^ polishing 
their fire-irons. 

Meanwhile Bonny may be seen to sit on one of those wonderful 
nicks of the hill, which seem to be scolloped by nature and padded, 
to tempt her restless mankind to rest. For here the curve of the 
slope is so snug, that only pleasant airs find entry, with the flowery 
tales tJiey bring, and the grass is of the greenest, and the peep into 
the lowland distance of the most refreshing blue. Lulled on a 
bank here Bonny sits, not quite so fair as the fairy-queen (who 
perhaps is watching him unseen), but picturesque enough for the 
age, and provided with, a donkey worthy of Titania's purest love. 
Jack is gazing with deep interest at an image of himself, cleverly 
shaped by his master on the green with snowy outline of chalky 
flints. Here are set forth his long tail, white nose, and ears as 
long and rich as the emblem of fair Ceres. He sniffs at his nose, 
' and he treads on his toes, and not being able to explain away all 
things, he falls to and grazes from his own stomach. 

But what is Bonny doing here, instead of attending to his rags 
and bones ? Well, he ought to be, but he certainly is not, attending . 
to the Rector's sheep. To wit, Mr. Hales, growing stiff in the 
saddle, betakes himself freely to saddles of mutton ; and has paid, 
and is paying, his three daughters' portions, after the manner of 
the patriarchs. But leaving the flock to their own devices (for 
which, an he were satirical, he might quote his master as precedent), 
Bonny opens his capacious mouth, and the fresh air of the Downs 
rings richly, with a simple 



SOUTHDOWN SONG. 



•* When the sheep are on the hill, 
In the early summer day, 
They may wander at their will, 
While I go myself astray. 

Chorus {sustained by sheep and yaci)^ 
We may wander at our will, 
While you go to sleep, or play I 



' If the May wind hath an edge 

Rather winterly and cold, 
I shall sit beneath a hedge, 

While they wander o*er the woM. 

Chorus (fyf the same performers'^^ 
There you ^\\. Vje.tvea.'Ccv ^^\vft.^^. 
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'* Should ill-natured people say 
That I loiter, or do ill, 
Pick a hole in me they may — 

When they see me through the hill. 
Chorus, 
If they catch you at your play, 
Whip you merrily they wUL 

4 

** Playful creatures grow not old ; 

Play is healthy nature's pledge. 
*Tis the dull heart gives the hold 
For the point of trouble's wedge. 
Chorus, 
These reflections are as old 

As the saws of rush and sedge. 

5 

•* Frisky lambkins in the grass, 
Mint and pepper, if they spy, 
Do they weep, and cry ' alas ! ' ? 
Nay, but whisk their tails on high. 
Chorus, 
Weep, indeed, and cry * alas t ' 
Sooner you, than we or L 



•* Look, how soon the shadows pass, 

How the sun hath chased the gloom X 
If our life is only grass — 

Grass is where the flowers bloom. 
Chorus, 
If we mainly live on grass. 
Many a flower we consume." 



,d so may we leave them singing. 
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" There can't be," said Mabel ; why a thousand guineas is more 
than you or I could catry. ^d you earned this easily 11 
band/' 

" Dont talk so I " cried Alice ; " but work away. I am despe- 

" As for me, I am positively dying of curiosity. Lend me your 
pocket-handkerchier, dear. I am cutting my hands to pieces." 

■' Here it comes, I do believe. WcU, what za octTaaidlnary 
thing ! " 

The dome of the cone had yielded sulkily to the vigour nnd per- 
severance of two good young ladies. It had slidden horizontulT, 
the key of course sUding with it, upon a strong rack of metal, whiM 
had been purposely made to go stiffly j and now that the covwlif'' 
passed tiie cogs, it was lift^ ofl" q^uite easily. All this * 
handiwork of the man, the simple-minded Eastern sage, who j 
the shepherds and the sheep ; and whose fine spirit would havf 
rejoiced to see the result of good workmanship. 1 

The two fair girls poured hair together, with forehead clta 

forehead, when the round substantial case lay coverless In 

them. A disc of yellow parchment was spread flat on the top irf H 
everything, with its edges crenelled into the asbestos lining. Houn, I 
and perhaps days of care, had been spent by clever brain and \waSs, I 
to keep the air and dust out. I 

"Who shall hft it?" asked Mabel, panting. "I am almost | 

"I.willlift it, of course," said Alice; "I ara his descendant j 
he foresaw that f should do it." 

She took from the lathe a little narrow tool for turning J 
(which had touched no hand since the Prince's), and she delM 
loosened up the parchment, and examined it It was covercfl 
the finest manuscript, in concentric rings, beginning with hM 
inch of diameter ; but she could not interpret a word of ll 
Below it shone a thick flossy layer of the finest mountain wool ; 
and under that the soft spun amber of the richest native siUc. 

" Now, .\licc, do you mean to stop all night ! " cried Mabd ; 
"see how the light is fading ! " 

The light was fading, and spreading also, in a way that reminded 
Alice (although the season and the weather were so entirely dif- 
ferent) of her visit to that room two and a half long years n 
alone among the shadows. The while light, with the snow.|'' 
in it, favoured any inborn light in everything else thai 
beautiful. 

Alice, with the gentlest touch of the fairy-giils of her (i 
raised the last gossamer of the silk, and drew back and i 
with wonder. Mabel (always prompt to take tlie barb and 
of everything) leaned over, and looked in, and at once enlni)^ 
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